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Voice Culture Art of Singing 
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MME. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCATI MUSI¢ 
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MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
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LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
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| NEW YORK SCHOOL OF Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
ACCOMPANYING VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING VOCAL CULTURI 
. “The Louella,” » West 45th Street 
Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty. : wot Woon ln FB aw Voll West voth Street, New York 
H. W. MEYN; Tenor. ROSETTA WEINER. | 204 Carnegie Hall (Mond = 
Carnegie Hall: Studio 3o1-z. : . ; : | \Me ao ORD 
— | RICHARD T. PERCY. Mr. and Mrs. TI . 1. TOSUT, 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, Concert Organist and A VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Organ Lessons ar M ( wiate H 5 t S York 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky Metuot I 4 I \ a Str 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City tud x <6 2 ; LENA DORIA DEVINI 
— ( \! ‘> 
MAX BENDHEIM, Miss MARGARET GOETZ ative 
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| 1D 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of I; { . . 
PIANO and COMPOSITION Se © 
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( 1] RI > KUS 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, ELLIS nf 
Voice Culture and the Art Singing ! 
St Rooms 43 and 44 M. C. A. Building St ( 
318 West Street, New York 
HENRY SCHRADIECK'S 
MARIE SEYMOUR ISSELI VIOLIN SCHOO! 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION , ( dS 
Py repared for > . 
I Kk ‘ 
( Cor rt and ra \\ N 
Studic »>W Thirty g h Stree New York : 
: ,TICpP 
Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS, | LEO LIEBERMAN, 
SOPRAN TENOI ON 
106 West goth Street, . ‘ : , 
Ne y k City W M 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, wee ; Renn 
BASSO. CANTANTI WILLIAM H VRBER 
Or ( Musicak Voice ¢ if , VST 
ital Method. Tone P g and Reparation a CONCERT PIAN ; ; 
S Stud 6 | Ave New York * . 
GEORGE SWEET, ; 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT FLW. RIESBER( 
, West 72d Street, New Yor Ce PANISI ( (). 
—_ o it r ‘ ! 
1 \\ | 1 ( 
I. HARRY WHEELER, O Rosev i ( 
= Voice Productios sad Art Singing N ] I } I Ht 
Voices educated strictly in 1 m § Secre New Y > mA 
Stuc Fifth Ave rne ¢ S Ne York Resider Ss } 
| nd August at Chaut 1 Assemb th A i weer C VATORY © [USI 
ELIZABETH WELLER o» L. I NNELE I St. ’s 
ACC VANIS1 Ir ¢ id 
\ddre The Winchester S ! 
West Fif enth Stre Ne \ I re | ( | e-B id ( € 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, | _“* camegie 7 —— HARRIETTE BROWER 
9 East Gath Street. New York. :; 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director Mant EMMA RODI RIC kK, 
| regard Mr, Semnacher as the greatest teacher s 
piar n this « ntry Rapid Development and Cor ete Educatior rf vew York 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music . 
; e Voi 8 Wes Street, New York 
N nal ¢ ege, New York City ad . 1 > 
a . shite sabe STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
ENRICO DUZENSI Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, COMPOSER-DIRECTOI 
OPERA TENOR SOPRANO 2 Ut tr I { ; 
Will accept pupils for \ ( uiture good voice Concerts Re tals M cals, O . . \ N ‘YY rk 
ultivated per contract; Italian method Addre Fift \ve e, Ne \ 
East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave ’ 
- a — H \\ GREEN] Miss INGA HOEGSBR¢ 
_ . “1 — PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
CARL C. MULLER, VOCAI. INSTRUCTION die Pe Phe se 
Iran tor of “Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies n-Vir Ss thet i is 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 89 Fifth Avenue, New York S ( H 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and : ‘ 1 
Composition. 1291 Lexington Ave ew Yor CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
. : a a Vir Method. Pup n Pian nd Harmony L\DOLF GLOSI 
MME. HI LENE M \IGILLE, S y nstructor at the Virgil Piano School Pp \ D . 
: . — — . Puy Heinric Bar nd Moritz Moszh zki 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRI ( nan ten Gilat, Maettae Son Salata oak Stam ; 
Studio and reside: Carnegie Hall, ~ pret Stud * Cornea I ( S 
Summer cours New York my 
a SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, GO TROETSCHE! 
Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 323 Hast 14th Street, New York. Org » r St. I Chure 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION . y P 
ith Ascses  WMine Wi Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO rgar ns given on large three-manua 
a ree a See ee nd CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 7 R t Ovens 
‘ - eachers f ¢ rlotte M ynda, Mrs. (¢ Mihr 
WALTER JOHN HALL, Hardy and Joseph Maerz VALTER L. BOGER1 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION : . : aie 
Studio: yo: Carnegie Hal ts KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, owed 1 
ew rk Ir ¢ 
—- - CONCERT PIANISTE 72 I a York City 
J. WARREN ANDREWS, East 23d Street, New York Rie nea 
“CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. UGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Send f list of Pupils ding positions i a a ~ TA S 
ubisees: <ineite of te Uicies Vasedie. \DELAIDE C, OKELL, FEANISS 
6th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City PIANO INSTRUCTION PIANO INSTRUCTION 
_ Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefic 60 I t zoth Street, New York 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING dio West Eighty-fourth Street, New York : 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. renee ayers cae Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
230 East 62d Street JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
| ? "Sc TIC" , 
Complete musical education given students | VOCAT INSTRUCTOR rat Concert nd Musicale 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. | Voice Develoned—St (pera Voice Produc n and Répertoire 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 851-52 ¢ Hall, ¢ Stud ‘ e Hall, New Yort 
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NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 








BVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, . . : 
Ear Training and Choral Music. 


The most advanced European and original meth- 


ods taught omen 4 and in class. 
Students 
staff notation with perfect ease. 


Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, In- 
i hi Normal Classes for 
Special Course by 


strumentalists and Children. 
Teachers. Send for circular. 
Correspondence. School opens September 18. 

Classes begin October 7. 
402-3 Carnegie liall, NEW YORK. 


earn to read difficult music from the 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West 57th Street, 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


SOLO ORGANIST. 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition. 
Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


New York. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 


TEACHER’ OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 


Mr. FRANK MORSE 
_and Assisting Teachers. 

Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
go and 32 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOMER NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 








Pierce Building, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 
Private Lessons Supplemented by Class Work. 
Lectures and Recitals, 120 West 124th St. 


VOCAL AND » salar 2 SCHOOL. 


MME. MARIE ‘CROSS-N YEWHAUS. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
Absolute authority on French pigeon. 
St. Marc Building, 434 Fifth Ave., New York 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint, " “New , Method of Memoriz- 
ing. “Carvel Court,” 114th Street and 

St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 











WILLIAM A. 


— 


TENOR. 


Goacert and Oratorio. 
Vocal lastraction. 


o 
800 Carnegie Hall 


New York 








Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in pas choir. 
Musicales and Recitals Monthly 
8 East 23d Street, New York, 
Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


Se HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 





Studios: 








Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


159 Tremont Street, 
oston, Mass. 








Bruce W. Hoses, 


Teacher of Breathing and Tone Produc- 


tion. Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont Street, 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
| Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, 


SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

305 Huntington Chambers, 

Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


MR. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 
Large three-manual organ in studio, 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 108 9-s. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Cari Faelten, Director. 
30 Huntington Ave., Bosteo 


n. 
Private and Ciass Instruction. Club 
Meetings, Kecitals and Playin Tests. 





Boston. 








Boston, 





| MME. 














Children's Department. Advanced De- 

partment. Protesstonai Department. 
| “ 4 Complete Musicai Education 
H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 








Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 


3oston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


Boston, Mass. 











BROOKLYN, NEW sts 








any ROBIE 


Violiniste. 


Lately of Brussels and 
Royal Conservatory 
of Leipzig. 


Concerts, Musicales, | 
Instruction. 


Residence-Studio, ~~ w. 
82d Street, NEW YORK. | 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


| America’s Greatest Organization of Woman Players. 

“The woman’s orchestra par excellence.”—New 
York Sus. En tour October 29 to March 30 in 
United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHO 
Permanent address: 623 





Conductor. 
olumbus Ave., Boston. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 














Virgil Piano School. 





Enroll for Classes 


Free Lessons in Sight Reading, Ear Training, Time and Rhythm and Harmony. 
2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


Literature sent for the writing. 


January 6, 1902. 








LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster steading Orchestra, 
*ittsburg, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Dulding, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA. 
ROSCOE W ARREN LUCY, 


ANIST, 
Hotel Beresford, 








Studio: - 7 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Miss JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, &c. 
Vocal Studio: 1217 Webster Street. Oakland. Cal. 


H. B. 2ASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Street. 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washingtén Street, 








Oakland. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


CARL G. SCHMIDT, 


PIANIST—ORGANIST. 
Illustrated piano lectures. Organ recitals. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
276 West osth Street, or Steinway Hall. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 








Studios: 


bs London, | E. ngland. 


Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 

Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 

Complete Training for Voice, 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 

Mme. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years 


For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortrant’s School, St. Ermin'’s Hotel, 
Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
& New Bond Street, 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Piancforte Playing 
2 Clifton Gardens. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction. 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London. 
(Near Baker Street station.) 


CANADA. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ue 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 





Style, 





London 





Maida Vale. 











Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, 
Mondays and betas 
PAUL DUFAULT, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
3390 West 23d St., New York 
JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. 
INSTRUCTION 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 





W. A. WHITE, 
Ear Training, Positive Pitch, 
HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT 


Certificated teacher (A. K. Virgil) of Clavier 
Piano Method. 





Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Clavier Hall, 11 West 22d Street, New York 
FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
YOUR PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
— FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING {S 
NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 

es 
YOUR FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 

PIANO 9PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 

FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
OFFERS RELIEF TO YOUR IN PAYING FOR LESSONS ev 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING A 

PURSE RESULTS, 

Positive poate, are assured in this way and Time Saved. 

Claviers Rented and on Easy Terms. Send for I'lustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., ti West 22d St., NEW YORK. 

















A faulty technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic piano 
playing, ts the natural 
consequence of the neglect 
of consistent and logical 
methods of teaching and 
practice. 





A. K. Virer, 
S M. Fasian, 
Teacher of 


Write for weekly 





Ss. M. FABIAN. 








Clavier Piano School 


AND 


School of.... 
Public Performance. 


‘Clavier all, ee STREET, 


Classes for Beginners. 


Recital Tickets & & b 
Further particulars by addressing the Oat Om OM 


Clavier Piano School, 


1! WEST TWENTY-SECOND ST., N. Y. 


Director. 





A. kK. VIRGIL 


Interpretation. 





aie 
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UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and ’ 
represent both in exterior finish and ‘ 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 









/ 71 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





ms 
STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











SSN wwa7 Sones oa 


BRUQUIERE, E. A. THOMPSON, ALEX. 8.--Six Songs. 


“IT Arise from Dreams of Thee,” 80.50 “ ” 
“Love's Entreaty,” . ° ° 50 “ re ene »* 
‘“*When We Two Parted,”’ . ‘ -40 | «Garron Water.”. - 


** Life in a Love,” . ‘ 
FIELITZ, Al. von—7wo Songs. 


*An End,” . ° , ° . 80.50 
“Dreamland,” . . 50 


BREITHKOPFKF cw HARTEL, 
Music Publisbers and Wmporters, 
It East Sixteenth Street, ° ‘ ‘ P 


| AMY MURRAY 


ol 
Sings and Describes the 
Historic Songs of Scotiand. 
Jan. 15—Feb. 19 a 
Middle Western States. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
829-830 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


- 
-50 | «A Winter Song,” : 
“ Love’s Question,” . ‘ . 
“Gaze From Thy Window, 

Love,” . P . . ‘ 





$1.20 


NEW YORK. 











540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











WEBER 
PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 

















MAURICE GRAU, 
The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


a 


WEBER WAREROOMS, 


108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


EMERSON PAN 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTOR. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, "tsss:""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes, 























THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, sanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New work:. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 








ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dr MENRY G. RANCH 13 tau, 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 
Director Musical Department Adelphi College, granting Teacher's Certificates and Degrees. 












le 





























HOTEL CECIL, ) 
LONDON, ; 


January 18, 1902. 





UR dear old friends the Satur 
day popular concerts evi 
dently intend to keep up their 
reputation, lor variety at any 
rate, so far as the formation 
of the quartet is concerned 
Last Saturday it was 
composed of Mr. Halir, 
Friederich, Alfred Gibson 
and Car! Fuchs, undoubt 

edly a good enough quartet in 
the matter of individual per 
formers. In to-day’s concert 


Halir is not playing, Signor 


Simonetti taking his place 

I do not know Mr. Saun- 

ders’ intentions, but as likely 

J as not Signor Arbos will 

lead next Saturday, Ysaye on the Saturday after that, 
Lady Hallé on the succeeding Saturday, and so on ad 


infinitum, additional variety being introduced by chang- 


ing the other parts at frequent intervals 
eS & 


The effect is obvious and at the same time somewhat 
ludicrous Good though the performers are individually 
this constant chopping and changing plays havoc with the 
ensemble, and good quartet playing is to be heard but 
rarely at St. James’ Hall. The authorities will have to 
take counsel with themselves if they wish to compete with 
the Kruse Quartet, which is now beginning another series 
of concerts at this hall; with the fine Bohemian String 
Quartet, which is to give concerts at the Bechstein Hall, 
beginning on Monday evening, or with the Joachim 
Quartet, which is to pay another visit to London this 
year. Furthermore, the popular concerts show an abso- 
lute lack of enterprise. At them a new or unfamiliar work 
is seldom played, but the audiences have to content them- 
selves with all the old, familiar compositions which have 
done duty at countless chamber concerts in times past. 
Not that anyone can find fault with a Beethoven or a 
Schubert quartet. We have, however, heard them s¢ 


often that they must be very well played indeed if we 
are to get complete enjoyment out of them. Unfortu- 
nately fine playing is not a customary feature of the Sat- 
urday popular concerts, and it would be no bad thing if 
their new director were to infuse a little new life into 
them. 
eS eH 

On Monday evening a concert was given at the Bech- 
stein Hall by Mme. Edith Grey Burnand. The concert 
giver herself was heard in two songs, Meyerbeer’s “Nobil 
Signor” and Saint-Saéns’ “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix.’ 
She had the assistance of that excellent Irish singer, 
Denis O'Sullivan, and of the Lebell-Pecskai Trio, who 
played Beethoven's Trio in B flat and Schumann’s in G 
minor 


Ss & 


The interest which Leopold Godowsky’s reappearance 
in London excited may be judged by the announcement 
on Monday that there were no tickets left for his concert 
on Thursday afternoon. The Bechstein Hall was indeed 
filled to overflowing and the concert was a success in 
every way. The program was rather more interesting 
than are those of most piano recitals and it was a bless- 
ing to get away from the Bach-Liszt fugue and the Liszt 
rhapsody, with which only too many of them begin and 
end. Godowsky opened his recital with Brahms’ early So- 
nata in F minor, which Dr. Dieters has said is shamefully 





underrated, and it is certainly true that it is not played by 
any means so often as it should be. The work contains, 
of course, some signs of inexperience, but this is hardly 
surprising when one remembers that Brahms wrote the 
slow movement when he was but fourteen. No one can 
deny its great beauty and its neglect is quite indefensible. 
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From beginning to end Godowsky played it exceedingly 
well, his reading of the finale being particularly bril- 
liant. The remarkable crispness and delicacy of his 
style were also admirably displayed in a group of six of 
Chopin’s studies and an equal number of the preludes, 
while besides these he played Weber’s Rondo Brillante in 
E flat, Liszt’s unnecessary transcriptions of Schubert's 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark” and “Faith in Spring,” and Hen- 
selt’s Study in F sharp. Balakirev’s “Islamei” fantasy, 
with which the program ended, is not a piece which any 
pianist without a remarkable technic should attempt. 
Godowsky certainly played it brilliantly, but whether it 
is worth the trouble of learning is another question 

eS & 

Godowsky’s recital unfortunately clashed with that given 
by the Kruse Quartet at St. James’ Hall 
of this concert was composed of three quartets—Schubert's 
beautiful posthumous Quartet in D minor, a new and mu- 


The program 


sicianly work by A. Simonetti and Brahms’ Quintet in F 
minor for piano and strings, in which Benno Schonberger 
played the piano part. The performances of this quartet 
are always worth hearing. The members of it are excel 
lent players, who have worked together for several years, 
and their ensemble is very good indeed 
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Apart from these concerts the week has not been one of 
musical activity. I am glad to see, however, that matters 
at Queen’s Hall are on the mend. On Friday evening at 
the promenade concert Goetz’s Symphony was played, and 
it would not be a cause for regret if the performances of 
this delightful work were rather more frequent On 
Wednesday the symphony was Glazounow’s fifth, and this 
again is a welcome departure, for the work of that com- 
poser is by no means so well known as it ought to be 
Next week, too, the programs promise to be more interest 
ing than they have been of late. On Friday evening Ber 
lioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique” will be given, a work that 
is played very seldom indeed in London. On Tuesday a 
new symphonic poem by Edward Blake called “Alastor” 
will be produced, while another novelty is announced for 
Saturday in the shape of Georg Schumann’s Symphonic 
Variations on a Chorale. Enterprise of this sort is much 


to be encouraged 


London Notes. 


Plunket Greene and Leonard Borwick announce only two 
vocal and piano recitals this year, in place of the usual 
three. They will take place on February 7 and 21. 

The Lincoln festival is fixed for June 4 and 5. On the 
first day an orchestral concert will be given in the Drill 
Hall, the program including the overture to Sir A. C 
Mackenzie’s “The Cricket on the Hearth,” and the in- 
evitable “Symphonie Pathétique.” On the second day 
two performances will be given in the cathedral, and at 
thase Handel’s Coronation Anthem, “Zadok the Priest,” 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” and the “Elijah” will be given 

The program of the Sheffield festival has been changed 
slightly in order that Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius’” may 
be included in it. This work was produced at Birming- 
ham, and its merits were probably partly concealed by 
indifferent performance. It has lately been given with 
great success in Germany, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that there will be another opportunity of hearing it in 
England. 

Our Paris correspondent writes that the talented sisters 
known as the “Chaigneau Trio” have been engaged by 
the Philharmonic Society of Madrid for three concerts in 
March. They will play all the Beethoven trios. At the 
concert of the New Philharmonic Society on February 7 
the same artists will perform the Tschaikowsky Trio and 
the great B flat Trio of Beethoven. 

At Madame Grunert’s vocal recital on January 29 that 


talented young pianist Miss Angela Anderson will play 
the following: 

Nocturne, op. 27, No, 2.... Chopin 
Impromptu, op. 29....... ...Chopin 
Waltz, op. 42.. : ioe bd on 0 cscevses chee 


Nachtstiick —e Schumann 
SE CD atcaptessecncecocqnest - . Tschaikowsky 
Ea Route Etude............0. - scene ..B. Godard 
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Mr. Adlington has now hooked John Coates, both for 
the Sheffield and Cardiff festivals, 


eS = 


No successor to Hermann Klein has yet been appointed 
by the editress of the Sunday Times. 
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EDUCATED IN AMERICA VERSUS 
EDUCATED IN GERMANY. 
Hartmann and Coryn—Two Interesting Debuts. 


T has always been the policy of Tae Musicat Courier 
to stand up for Americans and American institutions 
and much “has been written in these columns about 
the folly of American music students pursuing that will-o’ 
the-wisp “study in Europe’ and the success it is supposed 
to bring. A more forcible illustration of this folly could 
not be imagined than was shown in two concerts last week 
by the violinists Hartmann and Coryn 
Arthur Hartmann received his musical education entirely 
n America, his principal teacher being C. M. Léffler, of 
Boston He came to Berlin unknown and unheralded 
He made his début with the Philharmonic Orchestra on 


‘ 
t 
January 4, playing two big works—the Tschaikowsky Con 


certo and the Lalo Concerto in F. He scored a big and 
instantaneous success i Success ti t Ww S as genuine as it 
was deserved, both with the press and with the publ 
Hartmann has great violin talent, and he has been wel 
and thoroughly schooled. He draws a full, warm tone 
he sings a theme nobly, with the phrasing of a true mu 
sician. He has the instinct for violin tonal effects. He 


has a big technic, an interesting personality and great ten 


perament. In short he possesses all the qualities that go 


to make up a great violinist. I do not mean that he 





perfect, for there is a certain crudeness in techn 
general finish as yet, which, however, I trust, time and in 


dustry will efface. Taken as he stands to-day, he is for 





youth of twenty vears a remarkable violinist. What he 


lacks he will get by 





any further teaching 


He is certainly an interesting figure as the product of 
American teaching, and as such his success in this staid 
old German stronghold is something to be proud of \ 


his second concert a recital given January 16 he played 


even better than at his ‘first concert 


True, both Hartmann and his teacher, Léffler, are of 
foreign extraction, but that is not the point. The point 
to be made is: Must American students come to Europe 


to get a musical education? ; 

Hartmann was born in Hungary, but he was taken to 
America when a mere baby, and he has been brought up 
Léffler has been iden 
tified with musical life in Boston so long that we may 
well claim him as an American musician. Art 

| | 


only one of many first-class violin teachers in America 


wholly in American environment 


" } 


id Loffler is 


So much for America. Now to the other side of the 
question 
Last evening Corinne Coryn, a Belgian girl, for some 


years past a favorite pupil of Joseph Joachim, “the great 





est living violinist,” as many biogt es will still inform 
you, gave a concert with the Philharmor Orchestra at 
Beethoven Hall. Joachim conducted and this gave pomp 
to the occasion, for he does not often thus introduce a 
pupil to the public. Mlle. Coryn played the Brahms Con- 
certo, the Chaconne and Vieuxtemps’ D minor Concerto 
Hartmann also played this same Vieuxtemps concerto 


Comparison? There is none to be made, for the differ 
ence between the two is too great 

In Mlle. Coryn’s playing there is not a trace of the 
two things that count most for success—individuality 


temperament. Whether she ever had these two qualities 
I do not know, but if she did once possess them, in study 


ing at the Hochschule with Joachim she took the surest 


possible course of having the last vestige them rooted 
out 

The methods of the Berlin Hochschule kill individuality 
and temperament. That is absolutely cert 

But technically, too, Mile. Coryn’s playing was very 
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deficient. Her intonation in the Brahms Concerto was 
downright bad, and then her conception of the work! 
Dryness and dullness fail to express it. Even the public 
refused to accept such a performance of the work. Not- 
withstanding Joachim stood on the stage applauding, the 
girl received just one recall and that was only a half- 
hearted one. 

But the Bach Chaconne was worse yet. I would not 
have that grand tone could be made in- 
expressibly dull. All through one could hear the tick of 
the metronome, it was as if played by an automaton—no 
coloring, no light and shade, no climaxes. That noble 
D major theme in the second part was played with a thin, 
consumptive tone and then the persistently false intona- 


believed 


tion! 

In the Vieuxtemps concerto the young lady did better. 
Parts of this she played very well, as far as technic goes. 
Her tone was at all times consumptive; in long, drawn out 
pp. notes it was simply dead. There is nothing more dreary 

the violin than a lifeless pianissimo. 

How different was Hartmann’s playing of the same con- 
certo. He displayed all the essential qualities in which she 
was utterly lacking. True, he is more talented, yet Mlle. 
Coryn has much more talent than was apparent in her 
playing. The question of method here is a vital one, and 
if the girl had remained in her native country and finished 
with one of the great Belgian masters, she would, without 
doubt, to-day be a far better violinist. Her success, even 
in the Vieuxtemps Concerto, was very meagre. Many 
people left the hall before it was over, and there was a 
grand exodus as soon as the last tones died away. Only a 
few immediate friends and fellow students remained to ap- 
plaud, and even they did not demand an encore. A concert 
in Beethoven Hall without a single encore is a rarity. 

To sum up, Hartmann, who was educated in America, 
and who had nothing to recommend him to the audience 
in Berlin, 


on 


but his own merits, won a big success here 
where he was a perfect stranger, while Mlle. Coryn, who 
studied at what is generally considered the greatest insti- 
tution of violin playing in the world; who is known to be 
a favorite pupil of Joachim; who has resided here for 
years, and in consequence has a large circle of friends, 
and furthermore who appeared before the audience with 
the strongest possible recommendation, namely, Joachim’s 
conducting for her—and, in spite of all these things in her 
favor, she scored a dismal failure. 


Now let the American violin students whose eyes are 
turned Europeward, allured by the bubble reputation, do a 
little reflecting. Whatever you do, don’t come to the Ber- 
lin Hochschule. If you do, then count yourselves out of 
the game called success. 

For advanced students, one or two seasons in Berlin 
can be of immense value, owing to the unequaled advan- 
tages of hearing great artists here, but woe unto them who 
become converts of the Hochschule and its methods. I write 
as one of long experience in Europe, and as one wholly 
disinterested. Personally, I have absolutely nothing against 
the Hochschule, nor against any of its teachers, nor am I 
personally interested in Ldoffler, Kneisel, Lichtenberg, 
Listemann, Jacobsohn and other leading American violin- 
ists. I am, however, interested in the development of 
American musical talent, hence these words of warning. 

Who are the successful violin virtuosi among the 
younger generation? 

Kreisler, Thibaud, Marteau, Geloso—all of the French 
school. Kubelik is of the Prague school. Hubermann, 
through his teachers, has the Prague and Belgian-French 
school. Petschnikoff was educated in the Russian school. 
Sophie Jaffe, the most interesting of all women violin- 
ists, was educated partly in the Russian, partly in the 
French-Belgian school. 
successful lady, studied in the Belgian school only. 

Where then are the Joachim pupils, more than 300 in 
number—and he has had the cream of the world’s talent? 

Where are they? The orchestras of Germany, and in 
fact, of the world, are full of them. They make excellent 
concertmasters, but as for solo playing, they are not in it. 
The few exceptions like Burmester and Gregorowitsch 
succeeded only because they broke away entirely from his 
methods and went their own way. 

Even in Germany the public at large does not want that 
style-of playing. There is one woman who adores Joachim 
and closely follows in his footsteps. She lives in Berlin, 
and she has so few engagements that she has a hard time 
to make both ends meet. And she represents the highest 
type of the Joachim pupils. 

Joachim himself has more engagements offered him than 
he can accept. But Joachim the performer and Joachim 
the teacher are two very different things. In his own play- 
ing there is a strong personality revealed, albeit little tem- 
perament. In spite his seventy years, he now and then 
has a good day, and when he does it is worth going a 


Irma Saenger-Sethe, another very, 


long distance to hear him play. On Sunday, January 5, 
at a morning concert given by the Meiningen Orchestra, 


Joachim was in exceptionally good form. He played the 
Viotti 22, Concerto, the two last movements especially, with 
a verve, with a tone and with a phrasing really wonder- 
ful in a man of his age. There was genius in it. Yet, 
like the concerto, it was beautiful but old-fashioned. That 
kind of playing at its best is not twentieth century violin 
playing. This century does not want objectivity, the cold, 
reserved treatment of a work, the temperament always 
kept down, always dampened. What this century wants is 
rich, warm blood, abundance of temperament, the individ- 
ual point of view and all conquering virtuosity. 
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Emile Sauret is a far more ideal twentieth century vio- 
linist. He aroused tremendous enthusiasm at his concert 
on the 11th. Sauret is a very great violinist. He has the 
all conquering virtuosity, a rich, warm tone, great free- 
dom and boldness of style, an interesting personality, good 
musicianship—in short, everything. His only weak point 
is in his programs. He often plays uninteresting works. 
He might have made a better choice this time than the 
tedious Fantasiestiick by He played the 
Dvorak and Gernsheim concertos superlatively well. 


Gernsheim. 


Willy Burmester is having enormous success this sea- 
son, both with the public and press all over Germany. 


e << 


Ovide Musin recently had great success at a concert 


in Liége, whith he gave in the hall of the Royal Con- 


servatory, assisted by orchestra and by Mme. Annie 
Louise Musin, vocalist. Felix Renard, the well-known 
composer-violinist, conducted. AJl the Liége papers 


speak in the highest terms of both M. and Madame Musin 
<< 


A violinist of whom America knows practically nothing 
as yet, but who is a marvel, is Jacques Thibaud, the Pa- 
risian. He represents the perfection of violin playing 

After the next Philharmonic concert I shall have more 
ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


to say about him. 
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SHERWOOD, 


Greatest American Pianist. 
ESTHER FEE, 
Violinist. 
(Paris—In America Nov. 1.) 


BRUNO STEINDEL, 
The Noted ’Cellist. 


CLARA MURRAY, 
Harpist. 

LEONE LANGDON KEY, 
Organist. 
KATHERINE HOFMANN, 
Regular Accompanist. 
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High Class and 
Distinguished 


CHARLES R. BAKER, 


MANAGER OF 


CHICAGO. 


MUSICAL ARTISTS, 


Fine Arts Building, 
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ELECTA GIFFORD, 


Soprano. 
(Late of Royal Opera, Amsterdam.) 


MABELLE CRAWFORD, 
Contralto. 
GLENN HALL, 
Tenor. 
WILLIAM A. HOWLAND, 
Baritone, 
(of Ann Arbor). ; 
MASTER LLOYD SIMONSON, + 
The Famous Boy Soprano. i 
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ame” BLAMERE, 9 ~%—|THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


Direction: BUREAU OF FINE ARTS; or 3242 GROVELAND AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





William A, 
WILLETT, sanitone. 


Exclusive management Bureau of Fine Arts. 
806 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


EDWARD MEEK, 
BARITONE. 
Pupils accepted. 
924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


1899-1900. 








NINETEENTH YEAR. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 


297 Indiana Street, 


722, 724, 725 Fine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 





for the 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 


Address all communications to 
613 FINE ARTS BUILDING, 


PIANO VIRTUOSA. 





CHICAGO. 





Chicago, Ill. 





FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
THEORY AS APPLIED TO EXPRESSION IN 
PIANO PLAYING—Miss ELEANOR SHERWOOD 
Miss EDITH BANE. 
PIPE ORGAN—LEONE LANGDON 


PIANO—Wm. H. SHERWOOD (Director), Miss 
ELEANOR P. SHERWOOD, Mrs. GEORGIA KOBER 
BARNUM, Miss EpITH BANE. VOCAL—Wum. H. 
HEIDLINGER, SHIRLEY GANDELL, Miss MATHILDE 
NEUCHLING. VIOLIN—ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, 
LEON MARX. ELEMENTARY, ADVANCED 
MUSICAL ANALYSIS AND 


MATIC—MARY 


ROSENBECKER. 


HARMONY 


TRATION AND 


PIANIST. 


SCHOOL, 


Piano instruction. 
Send for circular. 


FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE, 


Concerts, Wagner Recitals. : 
Special courses in_ technic. 
300 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


M. ARONSON, 


PIAN'(ST. INSTRUCTION. 
STUDIO: Auditorium Tower, Room 1406, CHICAGO. 





HARP—CLARA MURRAY, 
KEY. DRA- 
DENNIS MANNING. ORCHES- 
MUSICAL FORM—ADOLPH 
CHARLES R. BAKER, Mgr. 





Write for details, 


Gives practical experience in stag 
Gives more opportunities and fora 


a ents for pupils when competent 
one Write 4 STEINWAY THEATRE, CHICAGO. 


Hinshaw School of Opera and Drama 


e work. Brings out pupils in full roles in public performances. 
lower tuition than any other similar school in America. Secures 
Performances cemi-monthly. 





DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


AGENCY FOR 


High Class Artists ana Concert Cours 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


THEODORE SPIERING 








Conductor. 


ORCHESTRA. 


THEODORE SPIERING, 


THE BRUNO STEINDEL COMPANY. 





GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, JEANNETTE DURNO, 
Soprano. Pianist. BRvrO or a 
CLARA G. JE, Soprano. 
GRACE VAN VALKENBURG, Madame MARGARETHA WUNDERLE, MARGARETHA WUNDERLE, Harpist 
Contralto. Harpist. Mrs. STEINDEL, Pianist. 
LENN HALL 
wae ‘ CLARENCE DICKINSON, THE SPIERING er . 
i : t. THEODORE SPIERING, First Violin. 
Cane ie ee OTTO ROEHRBORN, Second Violin. 
WILLIA tL, Viola. 
Baritone. eae <tc HERMAN DIESTEL, Violoncello. 
aaa > > queued KATHERINE HOFMANN, GLENN HALL-HERBERT BUTLER RECITALS. 
Booking for next season. Regular Accompanist for next season. KATHERINE HOFMANN, Accompanist. 


Sixty Musicians. Permanent Organization. 
Regular Concerts at The Studebaker, CHICAGO. 


Now besttas for Concert Tours 
and May Festivals, 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


HE concert which was given last Tuesday night i 


Carnegie Lyceum by the advanced pupils of the Na- 
tional Institute of Music attracted a larger audience than 
the hall could comfortably accoinmodate. The program, 
which was published in this paper two weeks ago, was 
given without any changes. The piano pupils, some of 
them very talented, were taught by William M. Sem- 
nacher, the director of the institute; and the violin pupils, 


some of whom show uncommon ability, were 


Ernst Bauer, chief of the violin department. How thor- 
ough are these two pedagogues and their assistants was 
shown by the excellent method which each of these pupils 


showed. 


Miss Pauline Semnacher not only played the accompani- 
ments but appeared as soloist. The forceful yet finished 
style of her performance of Moszkowski’s “Spanish Ca- gives much promise. 


taught by 


playing of the “Tannhauser” Overture (arranged for two 
pianos, two performers at each piano) was likewise worthy 


n 


work is illumined by a bright musical intelligence. 
Miss Sadie Rosenzweig, Miss Carrie Berger, Miss Fan 


praise 
A pianist further advanced than they, however, is A 


won much applause. 

William Doenges, one of Ernst Bauer’s star pupils, gave 
a really intelligent performance of the Introduction and the 
Adagio from Max Bruch’s G minor Concerto. His intona- 
tion, phrasing and bowing were good. This young man 
The other young violinists did praise- 


” . . h ark 
price” won |_ the quick | eppeenatians of the audience. Her worthy work. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical 
Learning in America. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD., 


The finest structure e existence devoted exclusively to a 
Musical College. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
ACTING, ORATORY, 


LANGUAGES. 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD DR. LOUIS FAL 
HANS VO HILLE WILLIAM CASTL 
BERNARD NLISTEMANN, S. E JACOBSOHN, 
RUDOLPH GANZ CHARLES GAUTHIER. 


HERMAN DEVRIES, 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Miss Josephine Naudin, a pupil of Miss Caroline Mon 
tefiore, sang most artistically several songs by Meyer 
Helmund and Lassen, disclosing an excellent voice and 
giving evidence of having been thoroughly taught 


Harriette Capy Piano Recitat.—Miss Harriette Cady, 
the pianist, will give a recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 13, at 3 o’clock. She will be as- 
isted by Arthur Marshall Perry, violinist. Her list of 
patrons includes the following prominent women: Mrs. 
James Muhlenberg Bailey, Mrs. John C. Barron, Mrs 
Wilber A. Bloodgood, Mrs. Bruce-Brown, Mrs. William 
T. Bull, Mrs. H. L. Burnett, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs 
L. A. Carroll, Mrs. Fellowes Davis, Mrs. William P. 
Draper, Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mrs 
Jared B. Flagg, Miss Julia Herrick Henry, Mrs. Cary T 
Hutchinson, Miss Leary, Mrs. A. Harper Lynde, Mrs 
Alfred Bishop Mason, Mrs. J. Murray Mitchell, Miss S 
Adelina Moller, Marquise Talleyrand-Perigord, Mrs. James 
W. Pinchot, Miss Remsen, Mrs. Fred. Roosevelt, Mrs. S 
Montgomery Roosevelt, Mrs. Francis S. Schroeder, Mrs 
Charles Robinson Smith, Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. Edward 
Winslow and Mrs. Charles C. Worthingtc n. 
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THE HAMLIN COMPANY, 
Directors of 


Concerts and Musical Artists, 
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CHICAGO, 
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HARRISON 2255. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
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of praise. Miss Semnacher shows a good technic, and her Fisk 
s 


nie Smith, Miss Carrie Henes, Master S. Steinberg, Miss 
Agele Spielmann, Miss Ida May Missildine, young pianists 
of promise, did creditable work and received their mead of 


Wechsler, who essayed Liszt’s “Second Rhapsodie,” and 


Hast-Fisk Recital at Stamford. 


REGORY HAST, the tenor, and Mrs. Katharine 
¢, contralto, gave a recital at the Grand Opera 
House, Stamford, Conn., on January 28, under distin 
guished patronage. These two singers have been very suc 
cessful this season. The program for the Stamford re 
cital follows: 


Come Raggio di Soi Caldara 
Die Mainacht Brahms 
Ein Ton Cornelius 


Le Baiser Goring-Thomas 


Gregory Hast 


Lungi dal caro bene Secchi 
Feldeinsamkeit ..... Brahms 
Obstination Fontenailles 
Auf Wiedersechen Arthur Nevin 


Mme. Katharine Fisk 


Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces (Anthony Young, 

1625) Arranged | Lane Wilson 
Edward Gray - . : : : ...-Sullivan 
Roses in the Garden Norman O'Neill 
How Deep the Slumber of the Floods (Carl Lowe)..Arranged by A. L 

Gregory Hast 
Ol That We Two Were Maying Ethelbert Nevin 
I Dandelion Chadwick 
Slumber Boat - Gaynor 
Ihe Red, Red Rose Hastings 
M Ka Fisk 
A part of Scene 3, Act from Samson and D« i Saint-Saéns 
De al Mme, Ka Fisk 
Sa Gr Hast 
v Miss § S 1 Be 
D S. Tebt 
The patrons of the recital were Commodore James D 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Homer S. Cummings, Mrs. H. B. S 


Devan, Mr, and Mrs. H. A. King, Mrs. A. G. Lawton, Mr 
and Mrs. William J. Betts, Mr. and Mrs. J. I. Raymond, 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Phelps, 


Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Dean, Miss Leavitt, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Hatch, Mr. and Mrs 

Samuel Fessenden, Captain and Mrs. J. A. Fessenden, 
, 


Dr. and Mrs. F. M. Tiffany, Dr. and Mr 
lips, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Crawford, the Rev. and Mrs 
William J. Long, Miss Florence Franci 
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MRS. THEODORE 
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er, Chicago. 





Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 
onductor. 
Author of “ The Development of the Singing Voice." 
410 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Lil. 


Frederick 





EARL R. DRAKE, 
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Trio 
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N CONSERVATORY, 
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Los Anceves, Cal., January 22, 1902. 


S43 HE third of the Symphony concerts, January 3, 
was the best attended of any thus far this season 
—an encouraging matter, in view of the fact that 
Los Angeles has to look almost wholly to public patronage 
for the maintenance of its leading musical organization. 
I'schaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony (“Pathétique”) was 
given its second performance on this occasion, and one 
considerably smoother than that of its first, two seasons 
ago. Arnold Krauss, violinist, played the Mendelssohn 
E minor Sonata. Mr. Krauss deservedly occupies an 
enviable position in the local musical world, and his work, 
especially in the clean-cut, brilliant playing of the finale, 
was wholly worthy of the artist. 

Che fourth concert will be given January 24, with For- 
rest Dabney Carr, basso cantante, as soloist. Goldmark’s 
“A Country Wedding” symphony, the “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” of Schubert and Liszt’s Second Rhapsodie will 
Mr. Carr will sing “It Is 






furnish the orchestral material. 
Enough,” from “Elijah.” 
J << 


Attired in graceful white gowns, with tasteful touches 
of blue ribbons here and there, the Woman’s Orchestra 
presented an attractive appearance on the spacious plat- 
form of Simpson Auditorium January 17, and in the han- 
dling of a pleasing program reflected much credit upon it- 
self. Gounod’s march from the “Queen of Sheba,” the 
overture to “Tancred” (Rossini), excerpts from ‘Lohen- 
grin” and some lighter numbers constituted the orchestral 
numbers. A euphonium solo was played by Miss Martha 
Rick; Mrs. Alice Rice, cornetist, contributed a number 
and Mr. Poulin, tenor, sang Gounod’s “Salve Dimora,” 
from “Faust,” and other numbers, all being well received. 
fhe Woman’s Orchestra is, as its name implies, wholly 
feminine, though, like most well regulated families, it has 
a man at the head of it. Harley Hamilton, director of 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, looks after the 
artistic well-being of the organization. 

= = 

W. H. Thorley, the English conductor, organist and 
pianist, is sojourning in Southern California. Mr. Thor- 
ley, so I understand, had hoped to give some organ re- 
citals while here, and there has been a desire to hear this 
undoubtedly clever musician by those conversant with his 
However, red tape and the peculiar State law 
which taxes churches where pay entertainments are given, 
offer little to encourage artistic efforts along such lines, 
and Mr. Thorley succumbed, a victim. This law, carried 
out to the letter, must act as a discouragement to musical 
development in such places, especially where the church 
furnishes practically the only suitable auditorium for musi- 
cal functions, or where the organ forms an important part 
of the program, for rather than subject their churches to a 
tax many of our religious societies have decreed that their 


abilities. 


edifices be used only for divine services or affairs where 
a voluntary offering is contributed. Thus, some of our 
finest instruments must remain voiceless, except for such 
limited use as they get during Sunday service, and many 
a suitable auditorium is closed to numerous elevating 
lorms ol entertainment, 
= << 

About thirty-five Los Angeles musicians, including many 
of the best and others—were represented in the 
recent midwinter number of the Los Angeles Times. Not- 
withstanding that the representative of the paper assumed 


teachers 


to abhor the suggestion of “advertisement” in the matter, 
either in deference to accredited professional qualms or 
apparently to lift the reading matter of the journal out of 
the cesspool of filthy lucre, the “ads.” were for the most 
part well paid for and were presented in an attractive, read- 


able form. 
J eS 


Dudley Buck’s cantata, “The Coming of the King,” was 
given two performances at the Universalist Church, Pasa- 
dena, during the holidays and was rendered at the Church 
of the Unity, Los Angeles, January 5, each of the perform- 
ances being attended by an audience that taxed the capac- 
ity of the respective auditoriums. The work was well pre- 
sented by the united choirs of the two mentioned churches, 
the Los Angeles singers being the soloists in Pasadena 
and the Pasadena choir taking the solo parts in this city. 


eS = 


Forrest Dabney Carr, basso cantante, gave two artistic 
and thoroughly enjoyable readings of Somervell’s set- 
ting of Tennyson’s “Maud” at Blanchard Hall, January 9 
and 16, respectively. The musical treatment of the poem, 
though not great, is genuinely interesting, and Mr, Carr’s 
temperamental qualities and fine vocal resources were used 
to good advantage. The program also included other 
numbers of worth. Owen Foster furnished an excellent 
accompaniment at the piano. 

Maurice Arnold Strothotte, a clever young composer, 
who has been spending the past few weeks in Southern 
California, has left here for New York, whence he sails 
abroad. Mr, Arnold is a personal friend of Dvorak and 
a former pupil of that composer, and while abroad will 
submit to the latter a symphony which he intends having 
performed there. 

Miss Blanche Rogers appeared before the Friday Morn- 
ing Club January 17 and read a well prepared paper on 
“The Forerunners of Great Composers.” She was ably 
assisted with musical numbers by the following vocalists: 
Mrs. Roth Hamilton, Mrs. Charles Stivers, Miss Mollie 
Adelia Brown, Mrs. Doolittle, Dr. Titan Coffee, Charles 
A. Bowes; also Arnold Krauss, violinist. 

The Enoch Arden Concert Company toured Southern 
California early in the month, under Blanchard & Venter’s 
management, and appeared at Simpson Auditorium Jan- 
uary 7 before a large audience. The work of the pianist, 
Alfred Cowell Goodwin, won especial favor. 

Among coming events soon to be in Los Angeles are 
Mme, Lillian Nordica, January 28; Emma Nevada, Feb- 
ruary 11, and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Adolph 
Rosenbecker conductor, March 5. Josef Hofmann is 
announced to appear here in the near future, as, too, is 
Leonora Jackson. R. U. Bato. 








Somervell’s “‘ Rules of Harmony.” 


apt earnest students of music will find Arthur 
Somervell’s chart of “The Rules of Harmony” a 
most valuable aid. Harmony, as all musical scholars 
know, is the mathematics of music, and no substantial 
progress can be made without a good foundation in har- 
mony. Mr. Somervell’s chart is one that can be folded 
conveniently and kept on the desk within easy reach. 
Students and even teachers find it frequently necessary 
to refresh their memory on certain intricate points in har- 
mony, and for these Somervell’s chart will prove a friend 
and guide. The arrangement is excellent and the type of 
lettering and notes clear and distinct. Two primary laws 
in the study of harmony standing at the head of the chart 
and throughout in studying the various divisions, which 
logically follow, one is impressed with simplicity and yet 
with the completeness of Somervell’s arrangement of his 
chart. The chart is published by the American Branch 
of Oxford University Press and is a model of typograph- 
ical art. The chart sells at the trifling cost of 25 cents. 





Becker LecturE-MusicaLe.—Gustav L. Becker gave the 
second of this year’s series of his lecture-musicales on Sat- 
urday morning at his home, 1 West 104th street. Five of 
his piano pupils presented an excellent miscellaneous pro- 
gram, assisted by Oliver H. Anderson, ’cellist, who played 
an Adagio of Bargiel, Jensen’s ‘“‘Murmuring Zephyrs” and 
a Caprice of Goltermann, with pronounced success. A 
short talk on “Music in Literature” quoted some of the 
amusing mistakes made by novelists who over-confidently 


-introduce the technical terms of music, and, on the other’ 


hand, the fine advice of George Eliot’s Klesmer to Gwendo- 
lyn in “Daniel Deronda,” and the inspiring close of Brown- 
ing’s “Abt Vogler.” 
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Ernest Hutcheson was pianist at a recent Kneisel con- 
cert at Norristown, Pa. 

The Albertus Magnus Conservatory of Music, Wichita, 
Kan., gave a recital on the 17th. 

W. C. Hammond is giving his seventeenth season of 
organ recitals at Holyoke, Mass. 

The largest audience in its history greeted the Schubert 
Club, Grand Rapids, Mich., on the 2ist. 

A musical recital was given by pupils of Mrs. J. C 
Duke at the Ottinger House, Asheville, N. C., recently. 

A pupils’ recital was given on the 15th by the Western 
Academy of Music, vocal department, at Portsmouth, Ore. 

W. K. Steiner, of Pittsburg, was organist at the 481st 
free organ recital at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, on 
the 25th. 

Miss Ina Hartwell, Ga., has accepted 
charge of the music department of the John Gibson Insti- 
tute at Bowman. 

Miss Bessie Rathbun will soon give a recital in Pueblo, 
Col., assisted by Miss Urmstadt, pianist, and Morris M. 
Rathbun, ’cellist. 

The Beethoven Juniors gave their regular monthly con 
cert at Memphis, Tenn., on the 24th, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience, 

Miss Penland, Curt Wiche, Mr. Osgood and members oi 
the choir took part in the concert at the Parish House, 
Biltmore, Asheville, N. C., on the 16th. 

“The Messiah” will be sung by the 
ciety in Beaver (Pa.) College, Music 
under the direction of W. R. Gardner. 

The fourth recital of the present season by pupils of 
the Wilkesbarre, Pa., College of Music, Dr. D. J. J. 
Mason, director, took place on the 2oth. ; 
2d in the hall of the 


Matheson, of 


Haydn Choral So- 
Hall, February 21, 


A piano recital was given on the 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., 
by Miss Adele Hudnut, of Scranton, Pa. 

January 21 William R. Boone gave the second of a series 
of free organ recitals at St. John’s Church, Newport, R. I. 
Mr. Boone was assisted by Henry L. Jeter. 

An interesting feature of the part-song concert by the 
Arion Club at Milwaukee, February 6, will be the appear- 
ance as principal tenor soloist of Joseph Sheehan. 

The members of the Spitzner-Konrad Quintet, of Port- 
land, Ore., are Miss C. L. Huggins, E. O, Spitzner, Susie 
Fennell Pipes, Emil Thielhorn and Ferdinand Konrad. 

January 27 the Orpheus Club gave their second concert 
of the season at Columbus, Ohio, assisted by Miss Lillian 
Miller, Ferdinand Gardner and the Frank Ziegler String 
Quartet. 

With the aid of William Wallace Canon, George A. 
Kuhn and Frank E. Drake, Miss Helen S. Baxter gave 
a concert in Calvary Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., 
on the 15th, 

Frank E, Percival, of the Conservatory, Toledo, Ohio, 
has been re-engaged to conduct the musical department 
at the famous Big Stone Lake Summer Chautauqua in 
Dakota this coming summer. 

Gustav L. Farrand, a young pianist of this city, who is 
studying with Rafael Joseffy, gave a concert in Association 
Hall, Newark, N. J., on the 17th. He had the assistance 
of Miss Edith MacDowell and Albah V. Sidner, accom- 
panist. 

The first of a series of organ recitals was given in 
Kingston, N. Y., under the direction of William Golds- 
worthy. The soloists were Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
Harry S. Coykendall, William Goldsworthy and Benjamin 
W. Johnston. 

Perley Dunn Aldrich gave his monthly recital at his 
studio in Rochester, N. Y., on the 16th. Liza Lehmann’s 
new song cycle, “The Daisy Chain,” and Arthur Somer- 
vell’s new songs from Tennyson’s “Maud” were sung 
for the first time in Rochester. 

An orchestra has been organized at Wichita, Kan., with 
the following members: Prof. Henry Appy, director; 
Prof. Robert Martin Staples, concertmaster; Prof. W. 
W. Sanford, Charles Higginson, Professor Mariager, H. 
C, Lockwood, Jr., Byron Rowlee, Tracy York, Horace 
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MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 
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BARITONE.—=_ 
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Rickards, Al. Briedenstein, William Higginson, Emery 
Brain, Gustave Goers, W. Parker, W. Needles, F. Worrell, 
Mr. Riesler, Ed. Simons, G. H. Willhour, M. M. French, 
E. Jocelyn, George Kessler, Siegfried Voigt, Miss Cald- 
well, of Winfield; Miss Golda Wolfe, Miss Laura Sickner 
and Miss Fannie Layton. 

The Lewiston, Me., club, Musical-Litteraire, gave, Janu- 
ary 28, Audran’s opera, “Olivette.” J. B. Couture, W. 
Richards, Dr. L. R. Lafoud, Mrs. B. Perron, Miss Laura 
3ernard and, in fact, the cast in general, are said to be 
good singers and experienced actors. 

As an indication of the favor with which the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Symphony Orchestra is meeting, the gift of a $100 
check to the orchestra recently by a woman who heard the 
concert recently given is mentioned. The woman declined 
to allow her name to be made public. 

An audience of 1,800 persons attended the concert of the 
Mendelssohn Quartet Company at Canton, Ohio, on the 
17th. The company is composed of J. Lincoln Newell, 
William C. Smith, Howard S. Barnett, Urban Leo Alkire, 
Miss Helen Faye and Miss Marguerite Smith 

The Memphis, Tenn., Maennerchor gave the second of 
its concerts for the season of 1901--02 an the 16th, under 
the direction of Thomas J. Pennell. The Maennerchor 
had the assistance of Miss Clara Finne, Claude Johnson 
and a ladies’ chorus, with Miss Elsa Bloom, accompanist 

N. Strong Gilbert, organist, will give a series of organ 
recitals and sacred concerts in All Souls’ Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., beginning Sunday afternoon, January 26. Mr. 
Gilbert will be assisted in the first program by Mrs. Carrie 
Farwell Voorhees, Miss Beth Boright and Miss Harriet 
Reynolds 

On the 23d Organist William J. Kraft, of Christ Church, 
New Haven, Conn., gave an organ recital in honor of the 
fifteenth anniversary of Rev. G. Brinley Morgan as rector. 
Mr. Kraft was assisted by Miss M. Louise Gallagher, Mrs 
Edith Porter Kraft and Prof. Harry B. Jepson and Prof 
Isidor Troostwyk, of Yale Unive rsity. 

Probably the finest musicale ever given in Warsaw 
took place on Saturday evening at the residence of Mr 
and Mrs. Frank M. Hetrick. It was a piano recital, and 
the entire program was rendered by D. F. Conrad, A. M., 
who for the past five years has been in charge of the de- 
partment of music of Lexington (Mo.) Central College 

An organ recital and concert was recently given at the 
Wethersfield Avenue Congregational Church, Hartford, 
Conn. Clarence H. Sloane, organist of the South Baptist 
Church, and J. B. Bacon, organist of the Wethersfield 
Avenue Church, presided at the organ, assisted by Mrs 
William L, Maynard, soprano, and Arthur Francis, vio- 
linist 
A special meeting of the Aroostook (Me.) Musical As- 


sociation was held recently The election of officers re- 


sulted as follows: President, Rev. G. E. McIlwaine, of 
Houlton; first vice-president, Rev. Stanford Mitchell, 
Caribou; second vice-president, Hon. T. H. Phair, Presque 
Isle; secretary, C. C. Harvey, Fort Fairfield; treasurer, 
George A. Gerham, Jr., Houlton; executive committee, 
Rev. G. E. McIlwaine, Mrs. Jessie Callock, Fort Fairfield; 
Major A. W. Spaulding, Caribou; Rev. W.°A. Sparks, 
Presque Isle, and Mrs. Helen M. Gardner, Patten 

Mrs. Russell King Miller, assisted by Hans Kronold, 
’cellist, gave a charming: concert at Witherspoon Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on the 27th. Mrs. Miller has the true 
contralto voice, flawlessly lovely throughout its entire 
range. Her program was skillfully chosen, chiefly from 
modern writers. The groups of German songs, the ballads 
and Mignon’s song were especially effective. Mr. 
Kronold plays with the temperament and finish of the 
artist. His numbers, neither hackneyed nor sentimental, 
were delightful to listen to, and the accompaniments of 
Mrs. Mount and Mr. Miller excellent. 


CONCERT BY THE SEVERN TRIO. 


N unusually good program was played by the Severn 
Trio at their second concert this season, given on 
Tuesday evening, January 28, in the hall of the Tuxedo, 
corner of Madison avenue and Fifty-ninth street. These 
earnest and accomplished musicians have made many 
friends in New York, as well as attracted pupils to their 
studio and school. The trios played at the concert were 
the one by Smetana. op. 15; the Schumann “Phantasic 
stiicke,” op. 88, and one by Raff, op. 102, composers, it may 
truly be said, of widely different schools. The Smetana 
Trio was enthusiastically received, there being as usual 
many musicians in the audience. New delights were dis- 
covered by hearing the romantic Schumann composition 
The ensemble playing was charming, lacking nothing on 
the technical or musical sides. The assisting vocalist of 
the evening, Miss Augusta Coolbroth, is a pupil of Mrs 
Edmund Severn, the pianist of the trio. Mrs. Severn 
stands unique as a teacher, for she has been equally suc 
cessful in two branches, voice and piano. Trained early 
in childhood as a pianist, it was discovered that she had 
a lovely voice and her father secured a singing teacher 
for her. The vocal training went hand in hand with the 
piano study. Between “two loves” some may think it 
hard for Mrs. Severn to decide which she prefers, but it is 
evident that as a teacher she has no choice. Certainly 
her pupils in both singing and piano show the results of 
thorough training. Miss Coolbroth is a good illustration 
of the Severn vocal method. Her voice, a beautiful, pure 
soprano, appeals to all and her singing impresses the dis 
criminating who understand when they find a logical and 
correct vocal method. Miss Coolbroth, at the concert, 
sang “Repentance,” by Gounod; “Ronald,” “Bring Me 
a Rose,” by Edmund Severn, and “Orpheus and His 
Lute,” by Sullivan. Mr. Severn played a violin obligato 
for the pathetic Gounod song. The audience manifested 
much interest in Miss Coolbroth and both singer and 
teacher were congratulated by many after the concert 
The piano accompaniments were most musically played by 
Mrs. Severn. 
The Severn Trio will give a third concert in the spring 


( a ASSIC, operatic and modern music 
terpreted at the concert given at the 


servatory of Music last Tuesday evening, January 28. Th 





program speaks for itself: 
Trio, N 4, G flat major (first movement) Beethoven 
Miss Halleck, piano; Master Casper, v n; Mr. Feder, ‘cello 


Aria from Philemon and B s ; .Gounod 








uc 


George A. Fieming 


Violin solo, Gavotte........ Ries 
Miss Florence K. Fox 

Piano Soli 
Etude, oj No. € Chopin 
Scherzo, op. 16 se oe , ; Mendelssohn 

Louis Diamond 
Aria from Roberto il Diavolo.. Meyerbeer 
Miss Agnes B. Wainwright 
Violin solo, Andante, from Concert Mendelssohn 


Master Julius Casper 
Piano sol 

Aria ... Pergolese-Joseffy 
Scherzo . ° oe Brahn 

Miss Ray Whitlock 
The above performers and singers are all pupils of the 
conservatory and several of them have entered into serv 
ice as teachers in the preparatory departments. Miss 
Grace Halleck and Miss Ray Whitlock are pupils of Miss 
Adele Margulies, and both young women are a credit to 
their distinguished teacher. Master Casper, the youthful 
violinist, and also Miss Fox are Lichtenberg pupils, and 
both show in their playing the result of good schooling 
Master Casper is going to be heard from some day. Mr 
Feder, who played the ’cello part in the movement from 


the Beethoven Trio, is a pupil of Leo Schulz and already 
an excellent ensemble player 

Mr. Diamond has studied with Joseffy and his playing 
s remarkable for its warmth and also for its technical 


finish. Mr. Fleming, who sang the aria from Gounod's 
little opera, has received his operatic training from Mon- 
sieur Dufriche and Signor Seismit-Doda, heads of the 
vocal department. Miss Wainwright, who has studied 
with Miss Annie Wilson, a successful teacher in the vocal 
department, has also received lessons in repertory from 
Dufriche and Seismit-Doda. The heads of all the de- 
partments at the National Conservatory are artists of in 
ternational fame 
February 18 is the date of the next students’ concert. 


The William G. Stewart Opera Company. 
i ie Wm. G. Stewart Opera Company gave four per 
at the 


formances of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “ Pagliacci’ 


, 
Berkeley Lyceum Theatre last week with the fol- 





lowing cast: 
“PAGLIACCI.” 
Nedda, wife of Canio . Miss Laura Millard 
Can : . Payne Clarke 
Ton r " W am G, Stewart 
Peppe. the harlequin , Joseph Goudrealt 
Silvio, a ager Richard Ridsley 
\ gers ar Pea s 

The scene is laid in Calabria, near Montralto, on the Feast of the 

Ass ption 

Period—between 1865 and 1870 
“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
S za : Miss Maria Strakosch 
Lucia Miss Jennie F. Cross 
Lola . Miss Bertha Shalek 
lurridu Albert Quesnel 
Alfio William G. Stewart 
Villagers and Peas s 
t ¢ Sici n Easter Morn 
Pag ‘ was given by pr als while “Caval 


leria’” was given by students of the American School of 


Opera. Strange as it may seem the students gave the 
better performance. Evidences of hard work and harder 
study were apparent in everything they did. They sang 
well and acted well and without a trace of nervousness 

Ihe individual hit of the evening was made by Miss 
Strakosch Aside from some little mannerisms which 
have always been noticeable in Miss Strakosch’s work 
her performance was really superb. Her conception and 
execution of the part Santuzza held the attention of the 
audience from the beginning to the end. The passionate 
outbursts of fury, the little by-plays and bits of “‘business” 
all realistically done stamped her an actress of no mean 
ability 

Mr. Stewart is too well known to need comment. His 


work was right up to the mark, as it always is 





The chorus sang fairly well, but the orchestra was the 
worst the writer has ever heard, and did much to handicap 
the work of the pe mers 

KREISLER-GERARDY Recitat.—Fritz Kreisler and Jean 
Gérardy will give a violin and ‘cello recital at Carnegie 
Hall, February 12 (Lincoln's Birthday), at 3 ‘clock The 
program follows: 

Concerto in D : ...Haydn 
Jean Gér ly 

Concerto, N 4, D minor Vieuxtemps 
Fritz Kre r 

Sonate ; . ; ‘ ‘ Boccherini 
Jea Gér 

Chaconne (for violin alone ..-Bach 
Fritz Kreisler 

Elegie : -Gabriel Fauré 

La Jeune Mére . Schubert 

Spinnerlied pecs 2° ‘ ; ovece Popper 
Jean Gérardy 

Variations, Non piu Mesta ovees Paganini 








AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., New York. 








MRS. _— 


arl Alves 


Wocal Instruction. 
1146 PARK AVE., near 91st St., NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
REPERTOIRE and SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Send for Circulars. 


126 Eest 83d Street, - WEW YORK CITY. 











ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


HENRI G.SCOTT 


BASSO. 
ORATORIO. CONCERT, RECITALS. 


_ § 14 B. 424 Street, NEW YORK. 
Asenses: { sass NM. 20th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


VTOoOrTOo Ei. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


=: SPEAKS 


BASSO, 
123 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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727 Emma SprECKELS BUILDING, } 
San Francisco, January 27, 1902. { 


um) 11S town is at present in a very divided state of 





f mind musically, all because of the fact that the 
first of the second series of Symphony con- 
certs and the Hofmann recital come off on, 
the same afternoon, a complication that most 
of our music lovers don’t know how to handle, 
for the Symphony concerts are being given by subscrip- 
tion, and Hofmann—well, of course, everyone feels that 
he would not miss him for anything—and there you are! 
It remains to be seen just how the situation will “pan 
out.” Hofmann’s programs are certainly inviting. For 
the first recital on Tuesday afternoon he will play the fol- 


lowing program: 





Variations, F munor.... suse ..Haydn 
Sonata Appassionata, F mimor, Op, 57...-.--+-seeeeeeeeeeeee Jeethoven 
SarOetnth, GB WOES oidscds cicnccnccccscecsssesvecseccsveesees Schubert 
ee 6 WR iis 6 cin 5 40th cree escaddvicdsrressescsrateeoens Schubert 
Ballade, A flat major pedeeteeankons pcdedaséussneenepmae Chopin 
eee, TRE. bie vicicnccceseseiarsta vescvdscusss¥euessooqses eee 
Vales, A Babicccccccoccsesccscosess be-ceateettpauednsaueaee 
Gnomenreigen PE eR Ce Liszt 
Nachtstiicke .......... sedgnevestcverbradeeres Schumann 
Jongleur ...... en oe eC 
Overture, Tannhauser ; sicesalb ne'eecierae ealemanae Wagner 


On Friday the program will be: 
Fugue, A minor......... vimdeawes 
Gettin. D Dit GO caves tcevcsdhciwedvecnesetecosis cebeayenoons Weber 
sid soca vag ese ac 

..eeeee.Josef Hoffman 
Josef Hofmann 


Scherzo a Cappriccio......-....-eee 
Berceuse 


Durch die Wolken...... 





ET EET ee 
Palade: G GOR in dccescevesovecscdsceveccedicssevesesees ...-Chopin 
[wo Polish Songs, G flat major and G major.......... ...Chopin 
Liebestraum Sb ane ny rei Se ee a ee ee Ee Liszt 
Valse Mefisto....cccccccccsccccccccscccccsccccesccscccvsscessccesees Liszt 


The young pianist arrived in San Francisco this morn- 
ing accompanied by his father, and has taken apartments 
at the Palace Hotel. The concerts will be given at the 
Columbia Theatre. 

SH <= 

The first concert of the second Symphony series, under 
the direction of Paul Steindorff, will be given on Friday 
afternoon at the Grand Opera House, with the follow- 


ing program: 


Symphony, New World.......ccccccccsccceccsesccccccesesvocseses Dvorak 
Overture, Euryanthe............. Uicdeindctdabsrenmeetectmaee Weber 
Suite, The Nutcracker.... eedkedndehvinntaeaees Tschaikowsky 
iicianeiniiles: TR a oa fg ec te eb baeeeaareeeeee Lalo 


There has been an encouraging sale of season tickets 
already, and it is believed this series will meet with quite 


as great success as the first. 
J <€ 
To-night there is to be a fine program given by friends 
of Mme. Inez Fabbri-Mueller at her benefit concert in Sher- 


man-Clay Hall, the occasion being also her seventy-first 
birthday and her retirement from professional life. Mad- 
ame Mueller has for over half a century been identified 
with professional work, her career being one of unequivocal 
success. She has introduced many well-known and favorite 
operas, and trained for the professional stage many of the 
favorite singers of the past twenty-five years. 

Those who are to take part in the concert are the Pas- 
more children, Mary, Susan and Dorothy; Miss Beulah 
George, soprano; Elias Hecht, flutist; Algernon Aspland, 
tenor; Mrs, Lillie A. Birmingham, contralto; Madame de 
Seminario, soprano; Harry H. Barnhart, basso cantante; 
Miss Gertrude Joseph, elocutionist; Miss Cecelia Samuels, 
pianist; John R. Lewis, violinist. Mrs. K. de Mott, Arthur 
Fickenscher and H. B. Pasmore will be the accompanists. 


Maud Lillian Berri, at the Columbia, is making quite a 
hit in “The Princess Chic.’’ Miss Berri is a Fresno girl, 
and took the part of Marguerite Sylva, who had been doing 
the part since the first production of the opera over a year 
ago, but who left the company quite suddenly two or three 
weeks ago in Denver. Miss Berri was singing at Castle 
Square Theatre, and being called upon at almost a mo- 
ment’s notice to take the part, met with instantaneous suc- 
cess. She has had a warm reception from ’Friscans, who 
are delighted with her work. 

Ss <= 


Anna Lichter, the old-time Tivoli favorite, who has 
been studying in Germany for the past two years, makes 
her reappearance before the San Francisco public to-night 
in “The Ameer.” She was more than an ordinary fa- 
vorite, and will be given a rousing welcome. The new 
voice in the old familiar company is Harold Gordon, the 
tenor, who comes highly recommended, being a pupil of 
Jean de Reszké’s famous teacher, Sbriglia. “The Ameer” 
succeeds “The Toy Maker,” in which Annie Meyers made 
her great hit last year. It will probably go on again 
before the close of the comic opera season, as it had a great 
run here before and was received with enthusiasm. 


Although it was unpleasant and quite wet and threaten- 
ing as to weather on Tuesday, the 21st, there was a good 
attendance at the Pasmore concert in Maple Hall of the 
Palace Hotel, and those who had braved the inclemency 
of the weather felt well repaid for their trouble. The 
program all through was of unusual excellence and qual- 
ity, the original songs by John Harriden Pratt, of this 
city, and H. J. McCoy, of Oakland, being one of the 
features of attraction. Part I. was entirely made up of 
classic numbers. The first, a Trio by Beethoven, was beauti- 


fully interpreted by the Pasmore children on violin, ’cello 
and piano. The second number was “Adelaide,” also by 
Beethoven, which was rendered with fine expression by 
H. B. Pasmore, and the third number was Bach’s stately 
Air for G string, and was one of them gems of the program. 
It was played by Mary Pasmore, the young violinist of 
the Pasmore Trio, accompanied by Misses Nauman and 
Taubles, H. B. Pasmore and Dorothy Pasmore on violin, 
viola, ‘cello and bass. The number was given such a 
beautiful reading it was encored to the echo, and was 
perforce repeated. There is a surprising maturity in Mary 
Pasmore’s playing when one considers that she is in her 
early ‘teens. Her bowing is good, and she plays with a 
strong yet supple wrist, all of which comes of the ex- 
cellent tuition she has always had; but the soul of the 
thing she reads comes from the inside and cannot be 
taught. It is this quality in her playing that proclaims 
the embryo artist and bespeaks a career of more than 
ordinary interest. Little Dorothy had a ’cello solo, a 
“Concert Piece” by Klingel, which she gave with won- 
derfully fine execution. Dorothy’s work is always in- 
teresting, as she seems as devoted to the ’cello (which 
is almost as big as she is) as if it were alive and could 
understand. Certain it is that it responds beautifully to 
the demands made upon it by its little mistress, and the 
effect was rarely fine. In the trio Susan Pasmore had a 
very difficult running accompaniment on the piano, which 
she handled with ease and facility. 

The second half of the program was “in lighter vein” 
and opened with several of Horatio Parker’s quaint Old 
English songs by Mrs, Charles Hughes, of Oakland, who 
made on this occasion her first appearance before a San 
Francisco audience. She was received with enthusiasm and 
proved a charming singer of the distinctly lied type and 
gave to her songs just the proper degree of light and shade 
according to their character to make them delightful. A 
quartet, composed of Mrs. Gardner, Mrs. Basford, Mr 
Nowlan and Mr. Pasmore, sang some original part songs, 
by John Harriden Pratt, of this city, organist and director 
of the choir of the Church of Saint Mary the Virgin. The 
first a serenade, and the second, ‘Lend Me Your Fillet, 
Love,” of which I liked the latter best, as it was more 
distinctly original. Both were very pleasing. Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s “Jewel Song” was the best thing she has ever done 
and won her hearty plaudits. It was given entirely with 
out notes, and in Italian, and she sung it easily and sweet 
ly and with delightful phrasing. Her voice is of very high 
range and singularly pure quality. Mr. McCoy’s songs, 
accompanied by himself, were beautifully sung by Mrs. 
3asford, her deep contralto being perfectly fitted to their 
successful interpretation. “Would You?” I liked best, and 
it was a gem, both in sentiment and setting. This was fol- 
lowed by “When Love Passed By” and a “June Song,” 
the latter having a quaint running accompaniment that 
captivated the audience and its repetition was _ insisted 
upon. It has a distinct happy style of its own that sets it 
apart from other songs and will make it a distinct favorite. 
There is but one more Pasmore concert this year, and 
that is dated for February 7, but those who have attended 
this series are already looking forward to the next season’s 
concerts with pleasurable anticipation, sure of the feast 
Mr. Pasmore’s enthusiastic efforts will set before them. 

Mrs. A. WepMorE JONES 


Minnie Tracey in Europe. 

INNIE TRACEY, the American prima donna, 
after having concluded a successiul concert tour in 
Norway and Sweden, is now in Germany, and was to sing 
yesterday at the classical concerts in Mannheim. She is 
also engaged for a Gewand Haus concert in Leipsic. 
During this month she will appear at the Philharmonic 
concert in Paris. On March 8 at “Concert Classique in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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FREDERIC MARTIN 


Basso-Cantante. 

( PINKHAM BUREAU, 

ADDRESS : < 33 Union Square West, NEW YORK. 
{ 149A Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


EDUARD REUSS, 2~== 


MME. LUISE REUSS-BELCE, Soprano, 
with Maurice Grau Opera Company. 


For Concerts and Recitals address" 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 











JOSEPHINE S.W— 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 
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SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED oO. RENARD, Manager, 
444 Central Park West, YORK CITY. 
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Concert and Oratorio 
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Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin ; Henschel, London. 
Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 
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THE MUSICAL YEAR, 1901. are importers rather than exporters. Of the works pre- 


+ Pi ; sented by the Grand Opéra, Leroux’s “‘Astarte,” G. Hue’s 
“) HE Signale, of Leipsic, as usual, commences its «1. Roi de Paris,” Saint-Saéns’ “Les Barbares,” and by 
first number for this present year by a review 
of the musical world during the course of its 
predecessor. It divides the subject into opera 


the Opéra Comique, Pierne’s “La Fille de Tabarin,” 
Massenet’s “Grisélidis,” as far 


Bruneaus “L’Ouragan,’ 
; é oe at as we can foresee Pierne’s work is the one most likely to 
and concert music, and puts opera first. The loss of Verdi find its way to foreign countries. Beyond the productions 
has been iamented by the whole world, but it is felt that the : 4 
veteran composer had done his work and had nothing new 


to say; but, on the other hand, some newcomers have ap- 


of the subventioned theatres, mention need be made only 

of A. Georges’ “Charlotte Corday” (opéra populaire) 

: ee 4 ’ : and Sarreau’s “La Louve,”’ Algiers. 

peared in the operatic field, and of these Karl Weiss, ate : ; ay 
‘ : : rete In Italy those on whom at one time great hopes were 

Buongiorno and Mascheroni are mentioned as likely to win 

a high place in the future. The opera stage in general has 


entertained have left the field. Mascagni on January 17 
fispl 1 ind ' it ; made his sixth fiasco with “Le Maschere,” and Leoncavallo 
jlayed industry and energy, and there was no direct . . ‘ 
ee ; hee _— 4 2 is silent. But there have appeared two men to whom prob 
stagnation in the concert hall, but, as regards this field , , : ‘ - . ‘ 
Fs ‘cal . i wy d — ably a wider future is opening, These are Buongiorno, whose 
of musical activity, the increasingly democratic character « - . . 
a other 8" Maiden Heart” has been heard in Germany (Cassel, Dres 
of German art has tended to broaden rather than to deepen 


; , ' den, Wiesbaden), and Mascheroni, whose “Lorenzo” was 
musical tendencies, while—willingly or unwillingly is of 


7 ; ; - 1 ¢ ; produced at Cologne in the same year as in Rome, and 
( iportance in view of the actual fact—the composers , ; “eae , 
_— . ? ; I with applause Add to these Fazio’s “Friedmann Bach 
(Rome), and Orefice’s “Chopin” (Milan), two composers’ 


operas which may cross the Alps, a lot which will scarcely 


have had to draw on the immense capital accumulated by 
previous generations. The same may be said, mutatis 
mutandis, of opera, that is, music drama. The public has doll tm The Lane's “Macedon” (Billa). The cent le clieaes 
risen from “Lohengrin” to the Tetralogy, but it has 
done so because Wagner had won its confidence with “The 
Dutchman,” “Tannhauser’ and “Lohengrin,” but those who 


It need not be mentioned that, besides these three musical 
nations, others are pressing, urgently, to the front. Rus 
- : sians, Slavs, English, they all here and there meet with 
fancied that they had nothing to do but enter on this in om ; a pale : . 
; ; ’ 4 ty \ itl , ¢ success. lo name the most important, we begin with the 
leritance have toun out their mistake, and the path ol! ‘ ’ . . , 

cam : = oe Bohemian opera “Der Polnische Jude by Karl Weiss 


the music drama has led over a long row of brilliant 
corpses. The symphonic poems which spring up like 


(Prague), which quickly made its way and found more or 
mushrooms after rain have only an ephemeral existence a , Sones: ceaeten, " — ateich Cologne, 

— = ” ripe . wage ’ Konigsberg, Hamburg, Frankfort, Strassburg, &c.; 
as contemporary composers have not the spiritual power pyvorak’s “Russalpa” (Prague), the Russian opera “An 
to fill up the frame of the symphony with satisfactory con gelo,” by Césare Cui (Moscow), and “Szadko,” by Rimsky 





tents. Korsakoff (St. Petersburg), and the same composer’s 
German opera in 1901, as respects new productions, “The Czar’s Bride.” England and America are repre 


has made no great hit. Good German new operas are not sented by Stanford’s “Much Ado About Nothing” (Lon 
born every day Those about which great hopes were don), Sullivan’s “The Emerald Isle,” and Victor Her 
entertained did not fulfill them. The most promising of pert’s “The Fortune Teller.” Denmark produced Enna’s 
these new born babes were: Zenger, “Eros und Psyche” “Lamia” (Ci penhagen); Holland, Dibbern’s ‘“Odjah” 
(Munich) ; von Baassern, “Diirer in Venedig” (Weimar); (Amsterdam) ; Bouman’s “Het Meilief van Gulpen” (The 
Thuille, “Gugeline” (Bremen); Bungert, “Nausicaa” Hague), and De Boeck’s “Theroigne de Méricourt” (Ant 
(Dresden); Paderewski, “Manru” (Dresden, Lemberg werp—a Flemish productic n), and J. Blockx’s “The Bride of 
Prague); R. Strauss, “Feuersnoth” (Dresden and Frank the Sea” (Antwerp). Hungary produced Major’s “Erz 


fort). Whether the success of the latter will be endur-  gicke” (Budapest), and Franz Léhar’s “K 

















ing will not be known till we know the performances of Zelenski’s “Janek” (Cracow): Rour » I. von Flondor’s 
_ ¢ 1: +t pe P< a r : nage 

this year. It is to be lamented that “Gugeline” made only Morne Ciocarlan” (Czernowitz) The Spanish Zarzue 

half a hit. By the side of these respectable novelties, Jas we may omit. 

which deserve to be taken seriously, there is a mass of The smaller the crop of available novelties, the greater 
works which only just survived the first performance the necessity of examining the heaped easure fa 
Among these, first of all we must reckon Siegfried Wag better past and bringing to light whatever seems useful 
ner’s “Herzog Wildfang” a genuine blank, although it 1at such treasures can be dug up there d but 
was hospitably entertained at Munich, Leipsic and Ham where are the bold and intelligent diggers? At all events 
burg. Here, of course, the flag covered the cargo. Richard Wagner is always at hand; he has conquered 
Pfitzner’s “Rose vom Liebesgarten” will not bloom. If Europe; we meet him with “Rienzi,’ in Agram; “The 
we go further into detail we must register a long list of Dutchman.” Christ and the new uth arrange 

blanks: Erb, “Abendsglocken” (Karlsruhe); E. J. ment was accepted in Lubeck and Elberfeld. The “Meis 


Schwab, “Die Richterin” (Rostock); Prochaszka, “Das  tersinger” appeared for the first time at Olmiitz and Salz 
Gliick” (Altenburg); Ibener, “Wolfram’s Meisterwerk” bure. “Tristan und Isolde” at La Scala. Milan: Hull 
(Cassel); Eberhardt, “Der Halling’ (Ulm); Wester Halle, Mainz (without cuts), Augsburg and Budapest 
hout, “Donna Flor” (Altona); Jarno, “Der Richter von “Rheingold” was given in concert form at the Paris 


Zalamea” (Stettin); Mohaupt, “Der Gral von Gleichen Nouveau Théatre and Stockholm. “Siegfried” was hear 
(Reichenberg, Bohemia); Alfons Maurice, “Josepha” jn Ratisbon, Lyons and Madrid, and the “Gétterdim 
(Vienna); Randegger, “Werther’s Schatten” (Leipsic); merung” in Erfurt and Barcelona 

Oberleithner, “Ghitana” (Cologne); Gustav Dippe, (To be continued.) 

“Mutterliebe” (Cassel); Otto Dorn, “Marodal” (Cassel); 


Miroslaw Weber, “Die Neue Mamsell” (Munich); 





Bruno Oéelsner, “Der Elephant” (Coblenz); Gramann, New Orricers E.ectep.—The annual election of officers 
“Auf neutralem Boder” (Hamburg); H. von Bronsart, of the Beta C “Sinfonia” took place last evening 
“Manfred” (Weimar); Arensen, “Claudia Monteverde” in the chapter the fraternity at the Broad Street 
(Strassburg). It can scarcely be expected that any of Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, when the following 
these buried works will be able to be « xhumed officers were elected to serve for one year M Luther 


It must be a poor consolation to the French if they ob- Grimes, e-president ; 





> 


tanleigh R. Meaker, 





F 
' 

serve that their own opera production has grown no grain, Gilbert R. Combs, treasurer; Dr 

and it cannot be cheering for them to discover that their secretary; Harry Zimmerman, librarian; Edmund Thiele, 


novelties less and less frequently cross the Rhine. They warden. 











Powers’ Fourth Musicale. 
HE fourth of Francis Fischer Powers’ pupils’ musi 
cales occurred Saturday evening, the 25th Among 
those singing for the first time were the Misses Agnes 
and Marion Force, whose lovely voices claimed the inter 
est of all present; Miss Catherine Dobson, who exhibited 
a sweet mezzo soprano and good French diction; R. M 


S. Putnam, who posssesses a deep rich bass; Mr. Put 





nam’s vibrant and sonorous \ « was heard with appre 
ciation. Harvey Merwin again brought down the house, 
so t : Clarke Dailey and Edward Epps showed 
great nent and made pronounced hits Mrs 
Arthu It’s singing was a revelation. She has that 
certa ble quality which is rarely duplicated, and 
which is as rich as it is rare Ihe Brockway numbers 


yuld not have been in better inds. Miss Langhorne 
1 her former succes She has been offered very 
flattering church positions, and should she decide to take 


yur offered which is one of the best in New 

















one Ol the lou 
York) Miss Langhorne will doubtless make New York 
her home. Miss Jessica Linn is already a finished artist 
Her voice and style have actually shot ahead this season 
Paul Volkmann sang for the first time since he began his 
studies with Mr. Powers. His is one of the most rarely 
eal | tenor voices he country. Many teachers have 
offered him lessons gratis, but he selected Mr. Powers 
and is pleased with his progress. Mr. Volk certain 
to become a great favorite, as he possesses, in addition to 
his voice, a fine personality and a splendid style and finish 
Miss Marguerite Palmiter (the little prima donna as she 
s called), Miss Sylv | ( G w, all well 
known and oltes l uw Ip ed their for 
ner successes, while Percy Hemus r many calls, did 
Mr. Powers the honor he always does him by singing 
rare artistic finish and thrilling efte the numbers 
ait el C 

M SS B « Vicl Ss ¢ ea 1 « l ) V ce 
and a wonderful execution in singing t dificult “Casta 
Diva Her runs and trills were very exceptional, and 
nerited the uns d PI se wl h she received Caro- 
lus Lundine’s sing g was rre s ewhat by his for- 
eigi ent. W g nd the Eng 

il gC I q | Ss cc S 
n tne I I c pe a eter yratorio 
\ é g the very g “H lA very 

e] 

The nex r oS g es W ye in 
recital form. On February 8 the entire program will be 
princes sing g Miss M Rt e Paln er, Miss 
Mathilde Catr Paul Volkma 1 Percy Hemus 
while Harry Stewart Briggs will play ] Oo ections by 
Schumar Lis d ( [ 

E.ecta GIFFORI The Chicago lette f t wee 

( x Scran ] ‘ 1 the ging of 
M I Giff \ I Sym y O tra, and 
n addition to we append paragrap from reports 
I ther pape 

M I re before, sang 

e diff t aria fror € ra “Har t S has a wide range 

her gh and w t re « s a bell. She was duly en 

red.—W ilke rre (Pa ning Leader, Januar S, 1902 
Miss Electa Gifford ew to Wilkesbarre musical 
pe e, made a strong it nm it er prano sol Her rendi 

r ria from the ope H et,” the work of an artist. She 

ed ‘ ‘ if « et wv € r pr ve i tc have perfect 
‘ I ! whic et ed her high and low 
k re D 

Leo W Long and Samuel Oy; nheir t be highly com 
mended for their enterprise in bringing the Paur Symphony Or 
chestra to this city, and the peopl f Wilkesbarre are indebted t 
them for the rare privilege of entertainment | an aggregation oi 
such superior talent. It is seldom indeed that we are honored by 
the visitation of suc! tingt 1 artists and the event was one’ 


supreme delight.—Editorial from Wilkesbarre Evening Leader 





ELECTA GiIFFORD, 


Dates Booking for Concert, Recital and Oratorio. 
WEST: EAST: 
CHARLES R. BAKER, WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 181 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR HOCHMAN 


THE EMINENT PIANIST. { por Dates address Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 


TOUR NOW BOOKING. 3 540 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
1901 ANNUAL TOUR OF 1902 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
Conductor New York Philharmonic. 
Formerly Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


WISSNER PIANO USED. Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 540 Fulton St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 

















an STRONG 


TENOR. 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. 


Concert Direction REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, New York. 


JEANNETTE >. 


DURNO 


PIANIST. 
Maraegement DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
740 Pine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


JANPOLSKI 


o-BARITONE——e 


Concert, Oratorio, 


WOLFSOHN BLREAU, or 434 W. 124th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Red Wing, Minn., has a flourishing music club, 

A Wagner musical was given at Oswego, N. Y., on 
January 21. 

The Liberty (N. Y.) Choral Class gave a concert at 
Music Hall recently. 

An excellent program was given by the Wichita (Kan.) 
Musical Club January 21. 

\ concert was given on the 24th by the Woman's Musi- 
cal Club in Wheeling, W. Va. 

There will be no concert by the Gounod Society of 
New Haven, Conn., this spring 

The musical at the Athelstan Club rooms, Battle Creek, 
Mich., on the 16th, was a success. 

[he Mendelssohn Musical met recently at the home of 
Mrs. H. C. Chappell, Indianapolis, Ind. 

[he Musical Club of Hartford (Conn.) entertained a 
large number of its friends on the 24th. 

The thirty-fourth annual festival of the Littleton (N. H.) 
Musical Association was opened on the 22d. 

\ musicale was given by Mrs. J. N. Seale to Miss Mc 
Clanahan, of St. Louis, at Mobile, Ala., January 23. 

The Philo Musical Club of Newark, N. J., gave a con- 
cert at the home of Miss Louise Buermann on the 2iIst. 

\ recital was ‘given at Bucyrus, Ohio, on January 21 
by the pupils of Mrs. Barnes, assisted by Miss Emma 
Kehrer. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, Houston, Tex., celebrated 
their fourteenth anniversary on the 16th, with Miss Anna 
Wilkens as hostess. 

At the meeting of the Woman’s Music Club, Bowling 
Green, Ky., on the 17th, a recital by the music pupils of 
the city was given 

Last week’s concert at the Detroit (Mich.) Conservatory 
presented Miss Olean Doty, of the faculty, in the “Car- 
nival Mignon,” by Schutte, 

Miss Gertrude Goodwin Miller, Mrs. Emma Y. Suckert 
and Miss Ruby Katharine Harkness will give a concert 
February 5 at Armada, Mich. 

The open meeting of the Monday Musical Club at Judge 
Herdman’s home, Jerseyville, Ill., on the 14th, was a de- 
cided success in every particular. 

A successful musical was given on the 22d at Detroit, 
Mich., by the younger pupils of Mrs. Boris Ganapol and 
Miss Eaton, assisted by Nathan Simons 

The Amateur Musical Club held its regular monthly 
meeting on the 11th at the studio of Mrs. E. T. Tobey, 
Memphis, Tenn. The subject was “Mozart.” 

On January 25, at the Conservatory of Music, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Miss Katherine Cochran’s pupils gave a song 
recital, with Miss Bertha Emery as accompanist. 

\ program under the direction of Mrs. Ben Stanley, 
Mrs. J. A. Corby and Miss Hallie Rogers was given by 
the members of the Fortnightly Club at St. Joseph, Mo., 
recently 

[he second concert of the third season of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., Choral Society, given at the Tootle Theatre on the 
h, was a great musical success. The work was Handel’s 


Mrs. L. C. Hanmer, of the Hanmer School of Music, 
| ngaged H. R. McCaw as director of 





the violin department of the school, and as solo violinist 
of the Hanmer School of Music entertainments. 

A dramatic and song recital was given for the benefit 
of the Kentucky Children’s Home Society by Mrs. Kath- 
arine Whipple-Dobbs, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Webb and 
Mrs. N. G. Crawford, January 31, at Louisville, Ky. 

The Savannah (Ga.) Music Club is in a more prosperous 
condition both as to membership and finances than at any 
time in its history, while the scope of its artistic influence 
has increased even more than its progress in other ways. 

The Schubert Trio which was formed at Morristown, 
N. J., six months ago, is rapidly gaining in popularity. 
The members of the trio are Prof. Sidney Baldwin, pianist, 
and Oscar H. Hawley, ’cellist, of Morristown, and Miss 
Ruby Gerard Braun, violinist, of Newark. 

A Bach program was given at the meeting of the Music 
Students’ Club in Worcester, Mass., last week. Those 
taking part were Miss E. A. Moody, Mrs. J. H. Douglas, 
Miss Johnson, Miss Olive M. Brooks, Lewis Brooks, 
Charles E. Mayhew, Homer E. Williams. 

The Tuesday Musical Club of Sandusky, Ohio, gave its 
regular semi-monthly recital on the 2ist. The program 
consisted entirely of works of Beethoven, all of which 
were given with good musical taste. There was a string 
quartet, consisting of Miss Heiter, Messrs. Dempsey, 
Schnaitter and Anderson. 

A musical program was rendered in Morristown, N. J., 
on the 15th before the members of the Tapkaow Club, 
by an orchestra conducted by J. Fred. Runyon, the per- 
formers being the Messrs. Schoetz, Paul Zimmerman, John 
V. C. Parker, J. F. Runyon, Oscar Hawley, Edward 
Mitchell and Miss Viola Runyon. 

For the spring festival of the Springfield (Mass.) Ora- 
torio Society for the presentation of Gounod’s “Faust” 
and Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth,” engagements have been made 
with Sara Anderson, Joseph Baernstein, Evan Williams, 
Miss May Corser, Miss Spencer, Frederic Martin, Miss 
Anita Rio, Gwilym Miles and Augusta Cottlow. 

The program of the concert to be given by the Manu- 
script Music Society in Philadelphia, Pa., on the 28th in- 
cluded a sonata for ‘cello and piano by Bruno Oscar 
Klein, in which Leo Schulz assisted; a sonata for violin 
and piano by Henry Eichhein, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; a quintet for piano and strings by Camille 
Zeckwer, some songs by W. W. Gilchrist and a Novelette 
for two violins, viola, ‘cello and horn by Mr. Cauffman. 

The great music event of last week and one of unusual 
importance was the concert given by the Woman’s Musi- 
cal Club. The program was devoted to a study of Richard 
Wagner. Taking part were Mrs. Herbert M. Riheldaffer, 
Mrs. Frederick F. Faris, Miss Floence Hoge, Miss Eva 
Smith, Miss Cornelia Stifel, Miss Martha Ott, Miss Mar- 
garet Harvey, Mrs. W. E. Krupp Weiss, Mrs. Frank Le- 
Moyne Hupp, Miss Grace Taylor Pollack, Mrs. I. G. Dil- 
lon, Mrs. Flora Williams and Miss Emily Ray Pollock. 

One of the pleasant musical happenings last year at De- 
troit, Mich., was the series of musical talks given by Mrs. 
W. H. H. Smith, of Toledo. She is to give another series 
under the patronage of Mesdames John S. Newberry, R. 
A. Alger, Wm. H. Murphy, Austin Yates Ladue, Theo. 
D. Buel, George W. Moore, Franklin H. Walker and 
R. G. Evans. The first was set for January 31, at the home 
of Mrs. John S. Newberry, and was on “Fads in Music 
and Other Things.” The second talk will be February 6, 
with Mrs, William H. Murphy; the third, Friday morning, 
February 14, with Mrs. Theo. D. Buel, and the fourth, 
Friday morning, February 21, with Mrs. Franklin H. 
Walker. All talks will be illustrated with musical selec- 
tions. 

The Chamber Music Society, of San José, Cal., has 


certs. The first one will be given on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, February 5. An executive committee, com- 
posed of the following ladies, has charge of the work: 
Mrs. George Muirson, Mrs. N. Bowden, Mrs. C. J. Cor- 
nell, Mrs. W. B. Hobson, Mrs. Dr. Stocking, Mrs. E. O. 
Smith, Mrs. W. L. Woodrow, Mrs. E. J. Crawford, Miss 
Cora May and Miss Frances Beans. 


Hofmann Captures San Francisco. 


(} Tuesday afternoon, January 25, Josef Hofmann 
made his first appearance in San Francisco. Wednes- 
day morning the following telegram was received by Mr. 
Wolfsohn from Hofmann’s business manager: 

“Tremendous success. Papers great. House nearly 
sold for second recital.” 

Hofmann’s second recital took place on Friday after- 
noon last, after which he left immediately for the North- 
west, where he will appear in Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Everett and other Northern cities, returning to San Fran- 
cisco, where he will be heard in three more recitals, going 
thence to Los Angeles, Fresno, San Diego, Santa Bar- 
bara, and from there to Denver, Col., where he will play 
on February 25, Colorado Springs on the 26th, Lincoln, 
Neb., on the 28th; Kansas City on the 29th, and thence 
to Texas, playing Dallas on March 3, Forth Worth on 
the 4th, Austin on the 5th, San Antonio on the 6th, Hous- 
ton on the 7th, and Galveston on the 8th, after which he 
leaves immediately for New Orelans, where he will give 
two matinees at the Crescent Theatre on Monday and 
Wednesday afternoons, March 10 and 12. On March 11 
he will play in Mobile, Ala.; 13th, in Memphis; 14th, in 
Birmingham; 15th, in Montgomery, Ala., and the after- 
noon of March 17 at the De Give Opera House in Atlanta, 
Ga. From there Hofmann will go to Cincinnati, where he 
will be heard in a recital on the 20th, and on the 22d he 
is to be the soloist with the Philadelphia Permanent Or- 
chestra for the second time this season. 


ARTHUR WHITING.—Arthur Whiting, assisted by Sidney 
Biden, the baritone, gave the following program at the 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, last Sunday afternoon. 


eGmorene, 60. Gb, TER  Goiceciccveseccencssesss — .. Brahms 
Immer leise wird mein Schlummer, op. 105, No .. Brahms 
Minnelied, op. 71, No. §.... osceee ...- Brahms 
Auf dem. Kirchhofe, op. 105, No. 4........-see00 .--.+.-Brahms 
Novellette, F sharp minor, No. 8..........sseee++ee+++++--5Chumann 
Ae eek Se, GA: BE, TID Bicscscteveseseccvese Richard Strauss 
Du meines Herzens Kroénelein, op. 21, No. 2......... Richard Strauss 
Ach Lieb, ich muss nun scheiden, op, 21, No, 3...... Richard Strauss 
Ach weh mir ungliickhaftem Mann, op. 21, No, 4....Richard Strauss 
I. Massig, Durchaus energisch. II. Langsam_ getragen, 
Durchweg leise zu halten, from Phantasie in C, op 


Coe cceseccoreseseeooeoeses Schumann 
Romanzen sus Magelome, Op. 33..0..0cccccccccccccccccscccece Brahms 

The fourth and last recital of the series will be given on 
March 23, and the program will be: 


ee. Te SR Oe IN Bi nigas ete dec dcaccduascdconse Bach 
SOR, Se SS Ic eeign ve cnedvedeesesesscsscasaneesesus Haydn 
Quintet, F minor, op. 34, strings and piano....................Brahms 


A TrruMPH For Powers’ Pupits.—At the afternoon of 
music given by the Misses Preston at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Tuesday last society assembled in full force to hear a 
very excellent program. The patronesses included Mrs 
John Jacob Astor, Mrs. George Gould and a host of other 
ladies of equal prominence, and a feature of the afternoon 
was the singing of four of Francis Fischer Powers’ star 
pupils, representing the four quartet parts. They were 
Miss Marguerite Palmiter, soprano; Miss Mathilde Catron, 
contralto; Paul Volkmann, tenor, and Percy Hemus, bass. 
Each of these had a most signal success; in fact, ovations 
were in order, and the occasion proved a great triumph for 
both teacher and pupils 





completed arrangements for the season’s series of con- 
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“A pianist of excellent parts—a poetically minded musician.” 
H. E. Krensier, in Mew York Tribune, January 8, 1902. 


“A pianist of force, authority and strongly developed individuality.” 
F. N. R. Martinez, in Mew York World, January 8, 1902. 
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Mme. Luise Reuss-Belce. 


ME. LUISE REUSS-BELCE, ot the Metropolitan 
M Opera Company, who recently made her New 
York début, duplicated her many other successes on that 
occasion, 

As will be remembered, she took the part of Elizabeth 
in “Tannhauser” on two hours’ notice. She went on with- 
out rehearsal and made a distinct success. 

Following are some of the many press notices she re- 
ceived in the West: 

Madame Reuss-Belce forcibly maintained the strength and value 
of Isolde. In the love scenes she was best heard, and those are the 


scenes necessary to carry the opera.—San Francisco Chronicle 


Madame RKeuss-Belce, by the by, sang and acted in a way that 
threw more light upon the cause of her popularity in Europe than 
was reflected from her performance of Venus the previous evening. 
fhe woman has an intensely dramatic temperament, and as Brunn- 


hilde she had fulsome opportunity t& 


display her quality im that 
respect. Of the same school that produced Schumann-Heink, she 
almost equals that superb artist in both vocal and histrionic value.— 
San Francisco Call. 

Madame Keuss-Belce, the Elizabeth, is a typical dramatic soprano 
of the German type. She is robust in hgure and poweriul in voice. 
She overweights Elizabeth somewhat, for there is much of gentle 
ness and simplicity in the character and its music. Madame Reuss- 
Belce ought to be a good interpreter of the heavier Wagnerian roles, 
for she excels in forceful declamation.—Kansas City Star. 

Madame Reuss-Belce has a satisfying dignity in her role of Eliza- 


beth, and a real note of pathos in ail her work. She was most dra 





matic in the Saengerfest scene.—Kansas City Journal. 

Ihe curtain rose—not as last year upon a crowd of supes having 
a good time with the inhabitants of the Venusberg!—but upon a very 
rosy Venus, new to us here, Mme. Luise Reuss-Belce 

Madame Reuss-Belce is a splendidly built young woman, who 
looks the Greek goddess better than a baker's half dozen of them 
that have happened my way before. She has a bright, strong voice. 
She sings with large passion and power and acts in appropriately 


forceful fashion.—San Francisco Call 


Madame Keuss-Belce, whose first appearance it was, showed in 


tured in the Wagner 





everything a thoroughly eminent artist, well m 


traditions. Her singing of the seductive and passionate Venus 
music revealed a wealth of vocal resources Her dramatic equip 
ment comprise a poetic appearance, an expressive countenance and 
a complete g.—San Francisco Evening Post. 


Madame Keuss-Beice as Brinnhilde gave a vocalization of one of 








the St difficult parts in ali the wide range of opera with such dig 
nity, poise and grace, and x quarely met the requirements, that 
acknowledgment on the part of the audience was spontaneous and 
complete.—San Francisco Examiner 





the first time this season Eames did not appear in 





ced for yesterday afternoon. “Lohengrin” 





le she was ann 


it had been expected she would sing Elsa as she 





pera, 





ore, but a touch of cold made her careful, and, learning from 








no risks with 





the experience of Calvé, she cx 





so many performances of the season ly upon her. 





Madame Reuss-Belce took her place. So far as the role went Ma 
dame Eames was missed, but the new singer sang it so well that the 
big audience was more than satisfied, especially as the entire per- 
formance was brilliantly effective. Madame Reuss-Belce has a fine, 
clear and sympathetic voice for the part, and she had her share in 
all three acts of the enthusiastic applause and the recalls.—San Fran 


cisco Chronicle. 


The interpretation of the “Venusberg’ : ast evening would 


have been better with more baccl 





antes an s, since, from all 
historical tales, one would be led to believe that the home of the 
enchantress is well peopled. Yet, after all, the centre of interest is 
n the rose hued couch where Mme. Luise Reuss-Belce, as Venus, 


lies in indolent security guarding the slumbers of Tannhauser. Then 





she pealed forth her cry of dismay and sprang up, a splendid im- 
personation of piqued majesty. From that tense moment when she 
realizes that the knight is slipping from her power the scene is pas- 
sionate in an effort to overcome by every blandishment and appeal 
this mist that is darkening her home of pleasure. Of no avail is 
this, however, and at last in ecstasy of rage she calls down a doom 


upon him. This was all well portrayed, and Madame Reuss-Belce 
proved herself mistress of the part, both musically and interpre 
tatively—Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati 


The Venus of Mme. Luise Reuss-Belce was an excellent one 
She has a fine stage presence, and her voice met the dramatic re 
quirements.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


The role of Venus, which Frau Reuss-Belce sang last night, offers 
to a dramatic singer ample opportunity to display her ability 
Frau Reuss-Belce discharged her not easy task with great ability 
She is the happy possessor of extraordinary vocal resources, whi 





she knows how to use effectively. Especially in the higher position 
the artist has tones which magically caress the ear. Likewise, the 
play of Frau Reuss-Belce possesses the passion and warmth necessary 
for Wagner's female roles. To this may be added that she has a 
" 


noble and graceful stage appearance. Mr, Grau can be congra 


iis acquisition. We are anxious to hear her in “Isolde 





lated on 
and “Walkire.” Her Venus yesterday gives us great hopes of her 
in these parts, and won for her great applause.—San Francise: 
Abend Post. 


Venus, the goddess of beauty, was admirably rsonified by 





newcomer, Madame Reuss-Belce, who possesses a strong, supple 
voice, of excellent timbre.—Le Franco Californien 


Frau Reuss-Belce, whose Venus met with such applause, reache 
a great artistic height as Briinnhilde. Her noble and powerfu 
voice in the second act displayed its full value in the famous “H 
toho” and developed its whole overpowering greatness in the la 
act. She also possesses tones of the tenderest feeling that speak 
to the heart, and can well endure comparison with Nordica, who ir 
past years sang the part here; on this the public is unanimous, Ir 
her play also Frau Reuss-Belce is inferior to no representative 
rinnhilde. She will be ever remembered in San Francisco, whe 
she is regarded as belonging to the most famous representatives 


of Wagner's female roles. Yesterday she had stor 





applause, especially at the end of the third act.—San Francis 
Abend Post 

Frau Reuss-Belce as Briinnhilde, after her singing with delighti 
freshness and great sureness the ““Walkiren Ruf,”’ received on the 


stage hearty applause, which was repeated in the course of the even 


ng. Her play in the scene where she announces to Siegmund his 
death produced a great impression. Her voice rang it nobly in 
the last act. Mr. Grau ought to give us the w e “Ring” now 


that he has a perfect substitute for Nordica.—San Francisco Demokrat 


Madame Reuss-Belce personified Briinnhilde. She is without doubt 





a great dr artist, and possesses a marvelous voice 
certain passages her remarkable singing gained for her warm aj 


plause.—Le Franco Californien, 






In place of F 1a Eames, st y indispose Luise Reuss-Belce 
sang Elsa. After the | artistic perf ances of | Reuss- Belce 
as Venus and Briinnhilde we could expect the best from her Elsa 
rhat she surpassed these high expectations the public after the per 
f Tmance was unanin us Her pure neart t c ng Vv ice gave en 

yment not to be forgotten. In the third act especially her noble 
tones and masterly play aroused a storm of applause.—San Fran 


cisco Abend Post. 


The role of Isolde was in sure hands with our admired Frau Reuss 
Belce. She mastered the colossal difficulties of the extensive part 

th apparently the greatest ease, as might be expected from the 
vocal means of the artist. At the very beginning of the first act 
we knew that she would give a model performance. How strikingly 
did she render the mood of Wagner’s heroine after taking the 
love draught! What touching tones did she find in the Love Duet 
n the second act! How her lament over the body of her lover 
went to the heart! From the contest with the orchestra, now toying, 
now thundering, she knew how to come out triumphant; for she pos 


sesses a very powerful voice, which, however, is not deficient in 
softness. In brief 


Isolde of Frau Reuss-Belce was a model 





performance of the first rank.—San Francisco Demokrat. 


Van Hoose ror Cincinnati Festivat.—Last week Henry 





Wolfsohn closed contracts for the appearance of Ellison 
Van Hoose at the Cincinnati Festival, which will be held 
during the week of May 12. Mr. Van Hoose is to sing in 
the miscellaneous concerts as well as on one of the oratorio 


nights 
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“WAGNER AND THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL.” 


f3 tPORE a large and distinguished audience in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria Mrs. Charles 
W. Rhodes delivered, last Friday evening, her superbly 
illustrated lecture on “Wagner and the Bayreuth Festival.” 
The lecturer was assisted in the musical illustrations by 
Barron Berthald, tenor, and Adolph Glose, pianist \ 


thousand and one books have been written on Wagner 


‘re is some reference to 





and probably in all of them 
the Bayreuth festival. But as thousands of Wagner lovers 
have not visited and may never visit Bayreuth, Mrs 
Rhodes’ lecture field will prove a vast one. Even those 
who have attended a festival at the Savarian mecca wi!! 
find the lecture a source of delightful instruction, for 


Mrs. Rhodes analysis of Wagner's life and works has 


subtlety and a gracious, indefinable charm. Her delivery 
s excellent and her speaking voice most sympatheti 


rhe pictures, and there are 120 of these, are masterpieces 
f beautiful coloring All that has made the history of 


Wagner and his music dramas are depicted in chronolog 


Mr. Berthaid, who returned recently from his Australian 
triumphs, sang at the proper intervals the “Swan Song” 
from “Lohengrin,” the “Prize Song,” from “Die Meister 
singer’; Siegmund’s “Love Song,” from “Die Walkire.” 
and the “Sword Song” from “Siegfried His voice has 
gained in volume since he was heard here before, and in 
expression and manly tenderness his singing proved one 
of the many happy features of the lecture. Mr. Glose, 





the piamist, was also entitled to high praise, for in his 


accompanying and in the performance of excerpts from 


the “Ring” and from “Parsifal” he infused warmth and 
ade the climaxes, which helped to create the illusion 
As at Bayreuth, the musicians were not seen 
Were we to name over the pictures thrown upon the 
canvas we could not begin to tell our readers the story 
of their beauty. Some of the most beautiful were the 
figures of Siegfried and the principal scenes from “Par 


The scenes in Switzerland, where Wagner lived in 











exile a time, were remarkable examples of exquisite 
oloring The lecturer, Mrs. Rhodes, also touched, but 
deitly, upon the more prosaic sides of the journey to Bay 
reut te scenes were enhanced by the 
{ gi reopticon process which express 
put us achievements of the nineteenth 
entury ted Bayreuth many times, Mrs 
Rhodes hi: bed the spirit of Wagner and his works 
and she is enabled to tell the story as few lecturers can 
tell it. She takes the higher and more exalted view of 
Wagner and his theories and her manner of explaining 


hese theories to the audience is both womanly and elo 


quent 


ANOTHER BENDHEIM Pupit MAkes a Hit.—Mrs. Cla 





1 


Healey Bussing, a pupil of Max Bendheim, who was for 


] 
merl 


y the soprano soloist of the St. Ignatius’ Protestant 





Episcopal Church, in this city, y sang at a concert 
in Aurora, Ill., with great success [he Leader speaks 
of her as follows: 


Mrs. Bussing gave a delightful interpretation of the “Traviata” 





aria r which her voice is peculiarly well suited 
being ire in tone Her vocal technic is brilliant, 
the s and effective Mrs. Bussing sang the re 

tive 1 followed it with a surprisingly good 
exar rk btaining marked recognition from a 
music obliged the singer to give an encore 


ANNA E. Orren’s REcITAI Miss Anna E. Otten, the 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Feb 
ruary 18, at which she will be assisted by Miss Clara Otten, 


; , 
violinist, will give a recit 








pianist, and Maxwell Kenneh, boy soprano. 
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HELEN BUCKLEY. 


IFTED with a beautiful soprano voice, rare _intelli- 
gence, an essentially artistic temperament, strong and 
magnetic personality and exceptionally fine stage presence, 
what wonder that Helen Buckley, whose picture adorns 
the front page of THe Musica Courter this week, holds 
a distinguished position in the musical world? 

Being an American, Miss Buckley experienced the first 
part of her musical education in this country, under the 
guidance of Frank Baird, and later went to England, where 
she became one of Randegger’s most brilliant and success- 
ful pupils. 

In London her talents were widely recognized, among 
extracts from many congratulatory letters which the young 
artist received being the following: 

Accept my best congratulations on your excellent singing last 
night. The songs could not have been better chosen.—J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland, Esq. (music critic of the Times, London, England). 

I must write you a line, having keen present last Monday at the 
popular concert at St. James’ Hall, to teil you how delighted I was 
with your singing, and how especially I appreciated that you chose 
songs that ended not with a big shout on the top notes (as most 
singers do not please the public), but finished artistically and softiy 
in the way required, and it was fully appreciated by all who un- 
derstood and really felt music.—Jacques Blumenthal (the composer, 
London, England). 

Prominent London persons for whom Miss Buckley sang 
were the Duke of Wellington, Duchess of Manchester, 
Countess of Dundonald, Lady Abinger, Countess of Nor- 
manton, Countess of Dunmore, Vicountess Somerton, 
Countess of Fingall, Lady Hardman, Baron d’Erlanger, 
Sir William Robinson, Mrs. Ronalds, of the “American 
Colony”; Jacques Blumenthal, and many others. She en- 
joyed the honor of being the only vocalist selected to ap- 
pear before the Duke of Genoa and his Italian fleet at 
Portsmouth. Her singing on that interesting occasion 
aroused no less enthusiasm than when she and Mark Ham- 
bourg together made their London début at St. James’ 
Hall with the Joachim Quartet. Miss Buckley accepted en- 
gagements also at other prominent concert halls in Eng- 
land, and she contributed vocal selections at numerous 
drawing room entertainments given by social leaders. 

Returning to America she sang here first with the Chi- 
cago Apollo Club in “The Messiah.” Since that time her 
engagements have been very extensive and noteworthy, em- 
bracing New York, Chicago, Cincinnati (Ohio), Minneap- 
olis (Minn.), Wichita (Kan.), Grand Rapids (Mich.), St. 
Louis (Mo.), Milwaukee (Wis.), Pittsburg (Pa.), and, in 
fact, nearly all the well-known musical centres in the 
United States. A successful professional visit was paid 
also to Ottawa, Canada. In Chicago she took Gadski’s 
place with the Apollo Club in a performance of Massenet’s 
“Mary Magdalen,” learning the difficult music and singing 
it most effectively at ten days’ notice. On another occa- 
sion she filled an engagement at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, after courageously singing for the concert manager’s 
approval over a long distance telephone. She also made 
a tour consisting of 102 concerts, her associates being Mary 
Louise Clary, William Rieger and Arthur Beresford. 

Miss Buckley occupies the responsible and very lucra- 
tive position of leading soloist at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. About her interpretation of all sacred 
music there exists an admirable inspiration, which is a 
special characteristic also of her oratorio work. 


Her future engagements include her fifth appearance 
with the Chicago Apollo Club, in the “Damnation of 
Faust” in April, and a festival extending throughout the 
first week of June at Hutchinson, Kan. For the latter 
event she was secured owing to the exceedingly favor- 
able impression which she made, with Baernstein and 
other musicians, at the Kansas City festival last May. Of 
her many artistic triumphs this season accounts have been 
given in recent issues of this paper. 

During her sojourn abroad appreciative English press 
comments, including the following, were printed in ref- 
erence to the American soprano: 


Miss Helen Buckley sang Grieg’s “Prinzessin” and Goring: 
Thomas’ “Wind in the Trees” with much artistic expression and 
beauty of vocal style—The London Times, March 10, 1896, 





The vocalist of the evening was Miss Helen Buckley, whose taste- 
ful rendering of Grieg’s “Prinzessin” and Goring-Thomas’ “Wind in 
the Trees” gained general approval.—The Daily Telegraph, March 


10, 1896. 





Miss Helen Buckley sang Grieg’s air, “Die Prinzessin” and 
Goring-Thomas’ “Wind in the Trees.” The lady has a full, rich 
voice and pure intonation.—The Musical Standard, March 14, 1896. 





The vocalist was Miss Helen Buckley, a young American lady 
with a very beautiful soprano voice of compass and power, a pupil 
of Signor Randegger, who created a great impression by her fine 
singing.—The Birmingham Daily Post, March 10, 1896. 





Introduced to Folkestone Miss Helen Puckley, a clever soprano 
vocalist, of whom we hope to hear more. She has a rich and pure 
voice and a wide compass, and she warbled delightfully, now filling 
the hall with her full, round tones, and anon her notes dying away 
into sweet nothingness. Miss Helen Buckley was Psyche. She had 
to open with a soprano air, “Ah, Me! Far from the Home I Long 
For,” and at once her merit as a singer was recognized by the au- 
dience. In the long and difficult soprano air, “‘Where Am I?” Miss 
Buckley again excelled, and indeed, throughout she sang most beau- 
tifully and apparently without effort, since, notwithstanding the 
heavy work she had to do all through, she was quite equal to the 
soaring passages she was called upon to render in the final number. 
—Folkestone Express, May 16, 1896—Gade’s “Psyche,” and Miscel- 
laneous, Folkestone. 





Miss Helen Buckley, an American mezzo-soprano, gave songs by 
Grieg and Goring-Thomas with considerable charm of voice and ex- 
pression.—The Daily Graphic, March 14, 1896. 

Miss Helen Buckley, who sang so sweetly several Italian songs 
at the Portsmouth banquets to the officers and men of the Italian 
fleet, is an American soprano. Her correct pronunciation and able 
vocalization elicited loud applause and many “Bravas,” while the 
verdict of the officers, when asked by a local T. C. to give his 
candid opinion of her rendering of his mother tongue, was “Ex- 
quisite—exquisite.”—Portsmouth Evening News (soloist, Duke of 
Genoa and Italian fleet). 








Miss Helen Buckley, a singer who is rapidly coming to the front 
as a concert soprano, showed remarkable versatility by singing 2 
large number of well chosen songs in a great variety of languages. 
The beautiful “Star Vicino,” by Salvator Rosa; a thoroughly Eng 
lish song, “Flocks Are Sporting,”” by Henry Carey; Massenet’s “I! 
est doux,” and a glever and effective, if difficult, spring song, were 
given with the greatest possible success.—Fuller-Maitland, in the 
Times. 

From a long list of equally enthusiastic American trib- 
utes the ensuing paragraphs are taken: 

MILWAUKEE MUSICAL SOCIETY, “FRITHJOF’S HEIM.- 
KEHR,” SUNG IN GERMAN WITH DAVID BISPHAM. 
Miss Helen Buckley sang the role of Ingeborg with charming 
technic and much Innigkeit or fervor. Her voice is a soprano of 
considerable power and range, and capable of dramatic expression; 
while her graceful and pleasing personality contributes much to 


make her one of the most satisfactory of concert singers.—Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, May 3, 1898. 
OMAHA, NEB. (IN “THE MESSIAH”). 

Miss Buckley sang a number of recitatives and displayed a beau- 
tiful voice, pure and rich. Her declamation was clear and distinct, 
and showed a conception of the meaning and weight of the words 
which could have been obtained only by careful study by a most 
intelligent mind. Her rendering of the aria, “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth,” was characterized by careful phrasing and a 
religious dignity which many sopranos seem obliged to sacrifice to 
technical difficulties.—Evening Bee. 

MAY FESTIVAL, KANSAS CITY, MO. (“CREATION”). 

Miss Buckley, all the way throug, was the wonder and delight 
of all. She sang excellently, smoothly and easily. She has the best 
soprano heard in the hall, with the possible exception of a Grau fa- 
vorite or two, and this exception is rather optional than otherwise.— 
Kansas City Journal. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. (“IN A PERSIAN GARDEN”). 

Miss Buckley, who made her initial bow to an Elmira audience 
last night, comes off with the highest honors. Be it said without 
fear that she was the only one of the quartet who sang “In a Per- 
sian Garden” as the composer has edited it. There are not many 
artists who sing Liza Lehmann’s dramatic score (and it is always 
dramatic and never tuneful) as Lehmann indicated. Miss Buckley 
missed not one point in tempo, phrasing or shading. A more faith- 
ful reading and a more brilliant one I have never heard. Of course, 
the finality of the work lies in the soprano recitative, “But, if the 
soul,” and the quasi-recitative, “I sent my soul.”” Miss Buckley was 
tremendously effective in this. There was elocution, there was sos 
tenuto, there was tone, there was enunciation, there was intelligence, 
temperament; yes, and best of all, absolute fidelity to the score 
It is seldom one is so fortunate as to hear anything so perfect. 
And that last C with its thread-like attack, its crescendo to a mag 
nificent fortissimo! It was perfect. In all her work Miss Buckley 
was convincing from the interpretative standpoint and an absolute 
master of messa di voce, which is the last word in technic.—Elmira 
Daily Gazette and Free Press. 

APOLLO CLUB, CHICAGO, ILL. (IN “THE CREATION”). 

Of the soloists Miss Helen Buckley headed the list, and with en 
tire right. Her voice is one of great purity and smoothness, sym 
pathetic and under excellent control. Interpretatively she was highly 
satisfactory, discovering not only musicianship, intelligence and taste 
in everything she did, but revealing a good knowledge of the’ ac 
cepted laws of oratorical style.—Tribune. 





MENDELSSOHN CLUB, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The soloists were Miss Helen Buckley, who has taken her place 
in the front rank this season, and Ben Davies, the oratorio tenor. 
Miss Buckley gave a varied and interesting collection of songs with 
great purity and brilliancy of tone. Her voice has taken on a vir 
tuoso quality of late, and shows a gain also in volume and sympathy 
In other words, she has fully graduated into the artistic estate, and 
Chicago no longer needs to send away from home for a concertroom 
prima donna.—Record-Herald. 

MOZART CLUB, PITTSBURG, PA. (IN “ELIJAH”). 

Helen Buckley, the soprano, made her first appearance before a 
Pittsburg audience, and made a most favorable impression. She 
sang some of the most difficult portions of her work with an ele- 
gant finish and a charming voice under good control. Her best 
work, perhaps, was the rendition of the solo, “Hear Ye, Israel,” at 
the beginning of the second part. Her entire work was of such a 
nature as to establish herself a favorite with Pittsburgers.—Pittsburg 
Post. 

Again, down the steps came Helen Buckley, of Chicago, glorious, 
with her hair gleaming like burnished gold, and her gown all shim- 
mering in green and sequins. Her grand soprano rang out in the 
“Ernani, Ernani, Involami,’”’ from Verdi's opera of that name. She 
was in splendid tone, and her voice was powerful yet sweet, and 
wonderfully carrying. She, too, came back, and Lehmann’s “You 
and I” won her fresh rounds of applause.—Kansas City Journal, May 
17, 1901. 

Miss Helen Buckley, of Chicago, is another victor who bears a 
palm of London favor. She and Miss Lucie Hillier, an accom 
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plished pianist, have just given a recital, assisted by Emile Sauret, 
the violinist, just returned from America, and by Oscar Meyer and 
Baron d’Erlanger, as accompanists in songs of their composition, 
respectively, sung by Miss Buckley. Tall, graceful, radiant, Miss 
Buckley has that type of beauty in fair skin, blue eyes and hair of 
Titian red, with which poets delight equally to prove their art; but 
to heighten this there is an expressive candor of unenvious good 
nature, which also imparts a fascinating element to her songs. She 
was in perfect accord with herself and her art at this recital, and 
the rather showy audience that filled Steinway Hall was more than 
once surprised into a heartiness of applause that cannot be said to 
be customary to English audiences, even when encouraged and for 
tified by a cordial American coterie. A_bell-like clearness, asso 
ciated with a melodious timbre and a range that is at once firm and 
extensive, enables Miss Buckley to be equally effective as a lyric or 
ballad singer, and the precision, force and character of her expres 
sion and “attack” give the amplest assurance that she has it quite 
within her power to become a fine dramatic soprano when greater 
maturity has settled and given deeper color to what is now the 
fresh, sweet charm of her joyous voice. It is no extravagance to 
ience was this time delighted with Miss Buckley, 


say that the au 
it being much the best demonstration she has made here, and show 
ing what improvement her voice is undergoing.—Chicago Times 
Herald (from London letter by Elwyn Barron, novelist and play 
wright, now of Paris) 

This eminent vocalist’s engagements are now under the 
direction of the Bureau of Fine Arts, Fine Arts Building, 


Chicago 


WHY ? 


“A prophet is not without honor save in his own country and in 
his own house.” 

ME. FLORENZA D’ARONA, the successful Paris 

vocal teacher, extracts from her arduous duties the 

following, which is of special interest to Mustcat Cou- 
*RIER readers: 

Until recent years Italy has been considered the cradle 
of song and the Italian language the most singable. The 
Italians themselves have with difficulty been able to dis- 
tinguish beauty in any other language as applied to song. 
This can only be justifiable, however, when it points to 
the pure Tuscan. The language of other parts of Italy 
is mixed with ‘patois’ and conspicuous defects of foreign 
invasion, and is as hard, dry and unmusical in tone as 
any other language whose ugly peculiarities are exag- 
gerated into deformity. On the other hand, the Italian 
of Tuscany is marvously pure and musical; consequently 
more adapted to the singing voice. Nearly all the grand 
old artists were Tuscans, and the old composers recog- 
nizing the most beautiful vowel sounds for different tones 
of the voice, wrote expressly that each word should bring 
forth the most perfect of sounds, so that tone and word 
should be wedded into one grand whol No composer 
has understood the voice like the old Italians. Its deli 
cacy and beauty have been overlooked by unvocal desires 
for effect. The varied classification of voice still remains 
dark to the majority of singers and musicians. The six 
classes of the soprano voice are distinctions ignored by 
almost everyone outside of Italy. If a singer says she is a 
soprano, it is expected she shall sing a soprano role 
whether it fits her voice or not; if she does not succeed, 
or fails, there is no excuse for her, and she is condemned 
through a disgraceful ignorance on her part as well as 
on those of her critics. Where would Patti be to-day 
had she listened to her ignorant critics? The classifica 
tion of her voice called for certain roles, which she has 


to maintain her voice to the present day. In Italy all 
this is so well understood that an attempt even to sing 
other classification of roles would be hissed without 
mercy, coming as it would from an unpardonable ignor- 
ance of the special voice in question. 

There are forty-four muscles producing the human voice 
Fourteen of these are used to emit 16,380 sounds and the 
others to produce 175,000,000 of sounds. These are each 
and all separately distinguishable by the aid of acoustics, 
g- 
ing teacher. Different languages employ different mus- 
cles and the same muscles in different ways. The patois 


one of many studies necessary to the conscientious sit 


of Italy is just as much a hindrance to pure tone as is a 
language which all agree is unmusical. Now contort this 
unmusical language, gluing the vowels to the consonants 
and choking up their resonators in the varied localisms of 
each country, and what chance has the singing voice? 
The English language is a rich mellow language, devoid 
of the German gutturals and the French nasals, and there 
is no reason or excuse why it should not be the leading 
language in opera. A musical pronunciation of unmusi- 
cal sounds is the first study of the would-be singer. Elo- 
cutionary sounds as heard illustrated by pupils are not the 
idea at all, but the study of vowel from where it may re 
ceive its full musical resonance. 

Herbert Spencer says: “Every vowel has its elective 
affinity for a certain resonator.” The true artist realizes 
this as no other living being. Any language may be mu 
sical if musically conceived. Music means freedom or 
uninterrupted vibration. A language united to music if 
contorted will interfere with the freedom of the tone’s 
vibration, producing noise instead of singing. The truly 
musical singer with a defective pronunciation sacrifices 
the language to tone; but is this mode of procedure that 
of the true artist who should be equally at ease with any 
language in song? The teacher of singing must have 
sufficient experience to detect the cause of defects and 
barriers to tone emission, and must dive to the pupil's 
point of view, and convince him by lucid, not to be dis 
puted, explanations that his very conception of tone in 
itiation is incorrect; then step by step lead him into a 
straight line of observation Nine times out of ten a 
misconceived vowel form, an interfering consonant will 
enlist wrong muscular action, which, although the effects 
may be very much beautified, will never be mastered until 
radically exposed and cured. It takes unfortunately time 
and great patience to do this even with exceptionally mu 
sical natures, gifted with intelligence, and it is due to 
the haste of pupils and incompetency to impart this par- 
ticular branch of fundamental study that so many glorious 
voices fail to compete. The first language for a pupil 
1i 


ative 





should undoubtedly be the Italian, studied from a 
Tuscan. Nothing is so difficult as to unlearn native habits 
of speech. Once a pure musical pronunciation of Italian 
is acquired the education of the voice can be rapidly as 
sisted by the ear, and the fitting of English and other 


languages to the voice more readily understood and 


acquired 


Here in Paris the idea is prevalent th singer can 


t 
only acquire the French language he is made. Never was 








sensibly adhered to, and by risking nothing has been able 





15 


there a more serious mistake. Because a few Americans 


have appeared here means nothing to the average stu 
dent. The means and ways of getting “appearances’”’ be- 
fore the public in Paris are many and varied. Talent, voice 
nd beauty do not compose the main requisites. Why 
American students come to Paris and submit to all they 
do is a marvel to everyone who knows anything about it 
The teachers here live upon the American, and give him 

h 


+ 


thing but despair in return Instead of exposing these 


1 
10 


impostors, with true American grit the sufferers return 


home to battle it out by themselves, hoping against hope 
Finally they settle down as teachers. (Alas! of what?) 
“Pupil of So and So, Paris.” How can the intelligent 
American permit this wheel of foreign imposition to roll 


ver him, to grind him to dust? In all but music—singing in 
particular—he is full of faith in himself and insurmount 
ble courage. If foreign supremacy became the absorbing 


idea in all other fields of life as it is with singers our 


country would soon be swallowed by a foreign power. It 
grieves me beyond measure to see the recklessness of some 
of my countrywomen in Paris. My pupils, consisting prin- 
cipally of foreigners, are aggravatingly amused. They all 
meet at “pensions,” clubs, &c., and the few faithful, dili- 
gent Americans suffer, as I suffer, to see so many of their 
compatriots void of all great American characteristics. It 


is truly humiliating, and there is no excuse but that of 








ver-eagerness bent in the wrong direction 
I hail the day when good work of THe Musical 
Courier will be achieved and America will appreciate her 
own talents, wealth and beauty, and keep them in_ the 
of all 





country. English opera should be the aml 
Pure English pronunciation, the ideal language; American 


dollars for Americans, and the country itself their Mecca 


FLORENZA pb’ ARONA, 
5 Rue de 3assano, Paris 


HENRIETTE Wexer’s Musicate.—Miss Henriette Weber, 
the pianist, gave a charming musicale last Sunday after 
noon at her handsome studio, 60 West Thirty-ninth street 
A well arranged program was given by the hostess, and 
Miss Katharine Pelton, mezzo soprano; Charles Russell, 
‘cellist, and Miss Frieda Porter, Miss Weber’s talented 
pupil. A number of prominent musicians and society peo 
ple were among the guests, Last Monday Miss Weber and 
Mr. Russell 





1 on an extended Western tour. 
Maconpa.—Mme. Charlotte Maconda, the brilliant young 

coloratura soprano whose engagement for the Louisville 

Festival, April 21, 22, 23, was noted in these columns last 


oked by her manager, Loudon G 





week, has also 
Charlton, for a festival in Kansas City, May 6, 7 and 8, 
and with the Handel and Haydn Society in Boston to sing 
in the Bach “Passion” music on Good Friday Madame 


the New England 





Maconda’s season, which began with 


music festivals last October, has included an eminently suc- 





cessful recital tour across the continent to the ~Pacific 
Coast, besides other important public and private single 
engagements in most of the large Eastern cities, which will 
keep her or cupied intil she sails for I ng! und late in May 
f t r abroad 
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- ARTHUR HOCHMAN. 


RTHUR HOCHMAN, the young’ Russian-Ameri- 
can pianist, will give his first piano recital in New 
York later in the season. Since his return from Europe 
the young artist has played with marked success at con- 
certs in other cities. He has played with Paur and the 
Paur Symphony Orchestra in Pittsburg and at Scranton 
and Wilkesbarre, and at numerous recitals and private 
musicals. 

Last December Hochman played Scharwenka’s Third 
Concerto at the concert which the Brooklyn Saengerbund 
gave at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, under the aus- 
pices of the Brooklyn Institute. The concert and Hoch- 
man’s performance of the concerto were fully reviewed 
in the columns of THe MusicaL Courier at the time. 
Now we append the criticisms published in the Brooklyn 
daily papers: 

Mr 


certo, 


Hochman chose for his introduction here Scharwenka’s Con- 
No, 3, a work. It is in three 
adagio and allegro non troppo, and a single hearing justifies the 


new movements, maestoso, 
is a work of the enduring sort, likely to find a 


It is brilliant, without 


prediction that it 
place in the repertory of concert pianists. 
being superficially showy, and reveals a clearly defined conception of 
the proprieties and possibilities of construction in such a work. The 
spirit of the first and third movements is especially well preserved, 
the first strongly marked in rhythm and tonal effects, and the allegro 
and fluent, with a reminiscent exposition of the 
miaestoso theme. The adagio is given, to a certain extent, the char- 
acter of a connecting episode, the definite form not being so strongly 
marked as the others, so far as the piano part is concerned. 

Young Hochman is only twenty-two years old, and after study- 
ing abroad, makes his first appearance as a concert soloist. He re- 
technic 


bright, graceful 


night enough of a solid foundation as to and 


executive capacity to leave no doubt that he is entitled to a place 


vealed last 
among the young virtuosi of the season, who are winning the ad- 
His touch is a delight and has the 
He like 
an ovation, and responded to the demand for an encore with a beau- 
tiful little 
Brooklyn Times. 


miration of the musical world. 


refinement of true artistic impulse. received something 


melody, which was rendered with exquisite delicacy.— 


The feature of the concert was the début of young Arthur Hoch- 
Brooklyn six years ago, 
who has been studying in Berlin under d'Albert and Jedliczka. He 
Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. Hochman chose 
No. 3. by X. Scharwenka, which he 
played in under direction. It 
three movements, the first with majesty, the second adagio and the 
third allegro non troppo. After an opening by the woodwind instru- 
ments the piano takes up the movement with a suggestion of one of 


man, who played at the Seidl concerts in 


recently made his début in 


last evening a new Concerto, 


Berlin recently, Scharwenka’s has 


the Hungarian rhapsodies, leading to a cadenza for the piano, full of 
rapid octave work and multitudinous runs and trills. It was evident 
that the performer had advanced wonderfully in his art, retaining his 
virile touch, but showing mastery also in lighter, staccato passages. 
In the robust part of the technic he seemed well nigh perfect and 
showed power as an interpreter. The applause that followed was un 
bounded and he was called to the piano again. He chose as his en- 


core a Berceuse by Tschaikowsky, and its rippling movement quite 
sought out be- 


old 


caught the fancy of the audience. The pianist was 


hind the 
Brooklyn 


scenes and congratulated by many of his friends.— 
Eagle. 


Mr 
delayed; 


However, there is reason to be glad that the hearing ot 
Hochman, the young Russian-American pianist, was not longer 
proved more capable or 


His 


for no virtuoso this season has 


pleasing in his art than did he at last night’s concert. selec- 


tion, the Third Concerto by X. Scharwenka, played for the first 
time in this country, displayed the first requisite of a great artist, 
namely, mastery of technic 

It was a singular coincidence that just two years ago last night 
Hochman played the concerto with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, its euthor and his teacher being the conductor on that occa- 
sion 

The concer tself is a wonderful piece of composition, but from a 
musical standpuint not equal to the well-known First Concerto by 


Scharwenka. 
last night Hochman displayed the repose 
of maturer years than ke, and a highly artistic temperament. 


In the rendering of it 
of one 
His method was 





such as to bring out beautiful quality of tone, and 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON 





trills and scales were superb. To judge of his greatest possibilities 
he must be heard in other kinds of composition.—Brooklyn Citizen. 





The concert given last evening at the Academy of Music by the 
Brooklyn Saengerbund, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, proved to be exceptionally interesting. The 
pianist was Arthur Hochman. He showed his ability and brilliancy 
in the Scharwenka Concerto, No 3. 

Hochman 1s a pupil of Scharwenka, the composer, and he treated 
the work of his teacher with reverence and respect. Hochman de- 
served the applause he received. He has won for himself a warm 
spot in the hearts of Brooklyn music loving people.—Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 


* * * Hochman played the Third Scharwenka Concerto, a 
colossal work which Scharwenka outlined during his residence here. 
Hochman is a young pianist, twenty-one years old, of eminent tal- 
eats. We should be grateful to Mr. Wissner for bringing this artist 
back from Germany, where he has had great success. He plays 
admirably, and from one of his most agreeable attributes it is evi- 
dent that he does not belong to those who regard pounding as a 
necessity in a pianist. He plays serenely and with artistic under- 
standing. Arthur Hochman without a doubt is a star in the firma- 
ment of the newer piano generation, and I am certain that we are 
deal more about him.—Brooklyn Freie 


to hear a great Presse 


(Translation). 

Following are extracts from criticisms from the Scran- 
ton and Wilkesbarre papers: 

Arthur Hochman was eminently pleasing in his piano work. He 
has a singularly beautiful quality of tone, pearly and tender. The 
Liszt Concerto was superb. Trembling over the very edge of sym- 
bolism, there was still a modern day practicality in his sentiment 
which enthusiasm. The brilliant and effect so 
marked in this arrangement was intensified. 

His little encore was something to live long in memory. He is so 
modest that it “Slumber Song,” 
Tschaikowsky, but it 
nothing more poetically lovely can be imagined 


evoked intricate 


is generally understood to be a 
is in truth of his own composition, and 


Scranton Tribune, 


by 
January 14, 1902. 


Arthur Hochman, who is rated as one of the greatest pianists of 
the present time, was given an ovation on his appearance, and was 


obliged to respond to an encore. For a young man he is rightly 
considered a wonderful performer, and no doubt will gain world 
wide fame.—Wilkesbarre Daily News, January 15, 1902 

Arthur Hochman shared the honors of the evening with the or- 


chestra, and was given so enthusiastic a reception that he was com- 


He 


responded by playing one 


pelled to stand bowing for some minutes. was down for only 
one number, and after it was encored, he 
of his own compositions, a dainty and sweet conceit which he gave 
as an encore at He 


modestly does not claim the authorship, having admitted it to but 


the Concordia when he first appeared here 


few. 
come back here and give a concert by himself. 


So glowing a reception did he get that he is now anxious to 


Wilkesbarre Even- 
ing Leader, January 15, 1902. 


Mary Louise Ciary.—Mary Louise Clary has had quite 
a variety of experiences during the last two or three weeks, 
according to the reports of her manager, Remington Squire, 
having been on a short tour to the extreme southern por- 
tion of this country with her concert company during the 
first half of January, and almost to the Canadian boundary 
for the three days’ midwinter festival at Littleton, in 
Northern New Hampshire, immediately thereafter. 

In both of these localities Miss Clary met with such suc- 
cess that she has been asked to return for other engage- 
ments later in the spring. 

Among the places where she has recently appeared are 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Montpelier, Vt.; Littleton, N. H.; 
Lynchburg, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Gaffney, S. C.; Mo- 
bile, Ala., &c., and included in her appearances during the 
immediate future are two more concerts in Brooklyn, two 
in Newark, and two in Montreal, besides single dates in 
New Britain, Conn.; Fredonia, N. Y.: Wheeling and 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and Steubenville, Ohio, &c. 





Kreisler Plays at Carnegie Hall, 


RITZ KREISLER and Mme. Emma Juch gave a re- 

cital at Carnegie Hall last Thursday afternoon. With 
the exception of the Bach Sonata and the songs by Brahms 
and Schumann, the program was hardly one calculated to 
arouse the enthusaism of musicians. The list of composi- 
tions and songs were: 
From the Suite in G minor.... 

Preludium. 

Menuet. 

Corrente. 


ramnaneteanneetit Joachim Raff 


Fritz Kreisler. 


Songs— 
ds ae pe eeeaensinineetide Brahms 
BRIE. cvatiavdsdoceevexscvevensizecexevess . Brahms 
PE. nntbpdaccneaceseses¢ Schumann 
Am Lindenbaum......... Von Fielitz 
Der Gaertner aie aataaindad “an . Kahn 
Mme. Emma Juch 
Soanta, GD able Gad Wille: Maticcceccswccccvccvtsccsccccscvess Bach 
Adagio. Fugue. Presto. 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Study on a Four Part Choral by Handel, G minor (for vio 
TD DROIGs vnccscccevsnneces sceuntesenecssveenesseepes Benda (1730) 
SA, EE ME vaccanntugenetineetanetdestesetbaces Francoeur (1720) 
Gigue, B minot.....ccccccce soeoesecesseues ..Gerolamo di Angelis 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Songs— 
A Pastoral .Werds and music arranged by D. Lane Wilson 


Lane Wilson 
Mac Dowell 
Chadwick 


Mary of Allendale... Words and music arranged by D 
A Maid Sings Light... 


ee eee 


Chaminade. Kreisler 
Laub 


ES TIN 56 ods texctadsesssnetbewessbene 


Polonaise sews ove 
Fritz Kreisler 

The Raff Suite, while ornate, is hardly worth the atten- 
tion of a great artist like Kreisler, still the violinist played 
it to perfection. Kreisler is a man of moods, and he is all 
the more interesting for that. His Bach playing on last 
Thursday afternoon lacked repose, but the rich and fluent 
music from his strings atoned for the deficiency, and the 
audience was as ever cordial in applause. The Benda study 
on the Handel Choral, and the other pre-classical pieces, by 
Francoeur and di Angelis, were none of the them remark- 
able music for the violin, but being unhackneyed they fitted 
nicely into the program. As extras Kreisler played the 
beautiful Canzonetta from the Godard Concerto, which he 
played here last season, and an arrangement of his own of 
an old melody by Leclaire. Emma Juch’s vocal method 
was always good. It is good now, but her voice is worn, 
and in the matter of interpretation and style she was rather 
unfortunate in the This 
prano retired several years ago, and from her singing last 


few serious songs she sang so- 


Thursday we see no reason why she should emerge from 





her retirement. Isidore Luckstone accompanied for both 
artists. 
GeRARDY TO PLAy IN Cuicaco.—Henry Wolfsohn has 


arranged for Gérardy to play in Chicago, at Music Hall 
of March 2: the 8th and oth, 
During that same week Gérardy is to 


on the afternoon also on 
public appearances 
be heard at two musicales and at a concert to be given by 
the Standard Club, at which Kreisler is also to be one of 


the soloists. During the latter part of February Gérardy 


will play in the following cities: February 19, Alton, 
Ill.; 20th, St. Louis, Mo.. with the Choral Symphony; 2tst 
and 22d, in Cincinnati, with the Symphony Society; 27th, 


in Denver, with the Tuesday Musicale Club. 





Tickets AT Ditson’s For “Manru” Lecrure.—Tickets 
are on sale at Ditson’s for Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker’s 
lecture on “Manru,” which she will deliver to-morrow 


afternoon (Thursday) at 8: Fifth avenue. 
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In the South and East. 
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IR JOHN BOYD, one of the most brilliant and 
accomplished judges in the Dominion, has been 





elected president of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music. 

W. O. Forsyth is engaged in teaching a large class of 
piano students in Toronto this season 

J. D. A. Tripp, the Canadian pianist, continues to fill 
important concert engagements 3efore long he will give 
a recital in Toronto. An orchestra, or else some promi- 
nent vocalist, will be associated with him on this occasion 

Frank S. Welsman, the well-known Canadian pianist, 
has lately been appearing in public with his accustomed 
success. 

To Montreal must be accorded credit for the first Can- 
adian production of Bemberg’s setting of Henri Murger’s 
desperately sad but exquisite poem, “La Ballade du Dé- 
sesperé,” which became familiar to New Yorkers over a 
year ago at the beautiful Fifth avenue studio of Nora 
Maynard Green. The “Ballade” was presented in the 
course of an artistic recital recently given at the Montreal 
Art Gallery by Miss Jeanie Rankin, an exceptionally gifted 
vocalist. Miss Clara Lichtenstein played the piano part, 
furnishing excellent support. The well-known musician 
J. B. Dubois, was the ‘cellist, while Miss Gertrude Col 
lins, violinist, also contributed able assistance Miss 
Rankin sang the lines of the “voice” effectively, and the 


response of the poet was eloquently and sympathetical! 


Vy 
spoken in French by Edouard Fabre Surveyer 

A social event among Toronto musicians was the re 
ception which Mr. and Mrs, F. H. Torrington recently 
gave in honor of their daughter, Mrs. Harry Torrington 
Prominent persons whom Tue Musicat Courter’s rep 
resentative ncticed in the audience were Dr. and Mrs 
Edward Fisher, Dr. and Mrs. Albert Ham, Mr. and Mrs 
J. Humirey Anger, Mrs. Albert Austin, Mrs. Alfred 
Denison, T. G. and Henry Mason, Miss Mary Gunther 
and many others. An attractive feature of the event was 
the admirable program of music, arranged for his guests 
by Mr. Torrington, who is ever active and enthusiastic 
concerning the “divine art.” 

The musical club of Lennoxville, Que., is giving credita 
ble concerts this season, among talented performers being 
Miss Thomas, Mary White, C. D. White, J. Reidy Smith 
and the Misses Wiggett and Bostwick 

In Victoria Hall, Toronto, A. D. Patterson, the Cana- 
dian portrait painter, recently gave an interesting lecture 
on “Motive in Art.” 

This week “San Toy” is being heard at the Academy, 
Montreal. Next week “Florodora” will be the attraction, 
the cast including Maude Lambert and Isadore Rush. 

Under the direction of A. S. Vogt, the Toronto Men 
delssohn Choir, assisted by Harold Bauer and Mary His- 
sem de Moss, will present a brilliant program in Massey 
Music Hall to-night. 

Mme. Charlotte Maconda and Jean Gérardy will be the 
soloists at the Toronto Male Chorus Club’s concert, under 
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the leadership of J. D. A. Tripp, the Canadian pianist, in 
Massey Music Hall on February 6. 

Whitney Mockridge, the tenor, gave a successful concert 
at Massey Music Hall on January 24 

“Florodora” is being presented at the Princess Theatre, 
Toronto, this week. 

Dr. Drummond, the eminent Montreal writer, lectured at 
Toronto University on January 18. President Loudon, who 
introduced Dr. Drummond, expressed regret that so little 
is known in Ontario of the people of Quebec 

On January 25 pupils of Geraldine Fitzgerald gave a re 
cital in Montreal, 

Kubelik, the phenomenal young violinist, will play at 
Massey Music Hall on February 3. The date of his ap- 
pearance in Ottawa is February 5. 

At the Carlton Street Methodist Church the choir sang 
Gaul’s cantata “Ruth” on the evening of January 23 

The art and literature department of the Montreal 
Woman’s Club has been discussing the drama, a leading 
question being: “Does the stage produce what the public 
demands?’ 

A concert under’ distinguished patronage was given by 
Miss Hollinshead at Karn Hall, Montreal, on the evening 
of January 2! Assisting performers were Miss Eva 
Smith, contralto; Frances Fenwick, elocutionist; Leslic 
Tedford, tenor; Ernest Earl, violinist, and Sydney Dugan 
basso. 

On January 25 the Toronto Conservatory String Quar 
tet, consisting of Mrs. B. Drechsler Adamson, Miss Lina 
D. Adamson, Miss Lena M. Hayes and Henry S. Saun 
ders, gave a successful concert. Jessie C. Perry, Oscar 
Wenborre and Jennie E. Williams assisted 

At a reception recently held by Prefessor Mavor, of 
Toronto University, in honor of Dr. Drummond, of Mon 
treal, Mrs. Stewart Houston (Miss Beverley Robinson) 


and Wyly Grier contributed artistic vocal numbers 


A poetess in St. Catharines (Ont.) has ventured t 
write severa stanzas under the heading * K pl ng Is 
Right.” And this notwithstanding the fact that the Ca 


nadian novelist, Gilbert Parker, has been asserting, 
language most emphatic, that Kipling is wrong 

To-night the Ottawa Choral Society will give its annual 
concert, with the assistance of Whitney Mockridge, tenor; 
Miss Gertrude Maxted, soprano; Gerald Walenn, violin 
ist, and Miss Whitney Mockridge, accompanist 


The Governor-Genera!] and Countess of Minto will be 


present The Russe The re W be the scene of the 
event 
A musi under the auspices of the Ottawa University 





Athletic Association will be held in the Dramatic Hall of 





ng, February 6 





the University on Thursday ever 


The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Sherbrooke, Que., is giv 
ing creditable programs this season. Melles B. and A 


Dussault and Mr. Muir, of Montreal, assisted 
The Robinson Comic Opera Company has been filling 
Sherbrooke, Que 


Under the direction of Harry Fletcher, the choir of 


week's engagement 


St. Peter's Church, Sherbrooke, Que., presented an ex 
cllent program on January 15. The soloists were: So 
prano, Miss Amy Dumbell; contralto, Mrs. H. M. Tom 
linson; tenor, C. K. Fraser, and bass, A. F. Fraser. E. O 
Grundy presided at the piano 

An announcement has been made in Ontario to the effect 
that Hirwen Jones, an English tenor, will make his first 
Canadian tour during February, March and April 

The Toronto Mail and Empire is authority for the state 
ment that “no city of its size in America has a larger 
number of piano students than Toronto.” Prominent 


: , > a 
among persons who have promoted the interests of these 


mi “ LESCHETIZKY” #2~ 


Named after PROF. THEO. LE~CHETIZKY, of Vienna, by bis special permission. 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, me FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIB HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


compiete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER —“ | consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 








numerous piano students is Dr. Edward Fisher, musical 
director of the Toronto Conservatory of Music 

“The Messiah” will be sung by the Oratorio Society in 
Windsor Hall, Montreal, on March 27 and 28. Cecil 
Bethune, of Ottawa, has been engaged as one of the solo 
ists 

Stratford S. Dawson is to present an interesting pro 
gram of piano music in Orme Hall, Ottawa, on February 4 

Charles A. E. Harris’ new mass, which was performed 
in Buffalo, N. Y., has just been sung at the Basilica, 
Ottawa 

Under the auspices of the Montreal Ladies’ Morning 
Musical Club, Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the dis 
tinguished American pianist, gave one of her brilliant and 
musicianly recitals on the evening of January 16 

In Windsor Hall, Montreal, Kubelik will play on Feb 
ruary 6 

O. Stewart Taylor has been appointed musical director 
of the Dominion Square Methodist Church, Montreal. 


Two Art Association concerts will be given in Montreal 


this season The first will take place on February 26 

[The Ottawa Amateur Orchestral Society 1s now im its 
eighth season. C. E. B. Price is the conductor of this 
organization, which gave a creditable ert on the even 


ng ol January 23 
rhe Montreal Syr 


fifth series took place in Windsor Ha mn t 


| 
afternoon 


dience 


ot January 17 before a irge and appreciative au 

Professor Goulet conducted and E1 ino Renaud, pianist 
was the soloist. Permanent orchestras are few and far be 
tween in Canada, and Professor Goulet rganization de 


serves to be enc« urag¢ d 








News comes tron Leit s (sermany hat H M Field 
the eminent Canadian pianist ntinues to play very artis 
tically and to win the approval of a critical publi Re 
cently Mr. Field and Thad. Ricl nist, were heard in 
a very interesting recital, including mpositions by Schu 
bert. Handel. Pergolesi, Beethoven, Max Bruch, Chopin 
and Liszt. Mr. Field should come back to America soon 
and be heard with the ( ago Orchestra an similar of 
ganizations 

CONCERT BY THE MENDELSSOHN Trio CLUI e Men 
delssohn Trio Club gave the third neert of t season 
at the Hotel Majestic last Tuesday (January 28) afte 
noor \ large and fas! ible audience was present. The 
program included trios by Mozart and Jadassohn, the 
Grieg Sonata F ma { 1 nd songs by 
Mrs. Be ice Fine ‘ I ig d 
ense ble s ft I g I cieve 
i Sis Alexander S y \ » n ceo 
and Charles Gilbert Spross, pian Both of the trios went 
finely, and the audience was espe y pleased with the 
Jadassohn work, a irming f t lert ympos 
tor Messrs opr Ss nd Saslavsky gave a most nterest 
ng performance of the Grieg Sonat Mr Fine was in 
good voice and sang sweetly and with excellent taste 
There are two more concerts in the series, February 11 
and March 4. At the February concert the Trio Club will 
play the Beethoven Tri p. 1, No. 1, and the Raff Trio 
yp. 155. Mr. Sorlin, the st of the ub, will play a 
group of solos 
ae Organist for largest Methodist hurch 

in city ol D with new electri iree-manual 
rgan, with fifty-four stops; salary, $800; extra money for 
sol sts n € but ig y | ganist nd 
ne nast¢ \“ s elerences ‘ pply State age 

1 experience Apply Box 258, London, Ont 
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Most Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for 
New England Festivals. 
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JUST RETURNED FROM AN IMMENSELY SUCCESSFUL 
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Berlin Concerts. 


O show you what a change has come over the 
complexion of things musical in Berlin, since 
the days when often a Philharmonic concert 
consisted of three symphonies—by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms—I append two programs 
consecutive nights of this week, by Strauss and 





played on 


Nikisch: 
SIXTH NIKISCH CONCERT. 
Sets, DB GG ia ivndecdentesandensdcsicacéccgiacssexedusaees Haydn 
Symphonic Poem, Also Sprach Zarathrustra......... Richard Strauss 
Violin Comcerto, G mimot....ccccccccccccccesccscccccscescevscece 3ruch 
Introduction, Act II., Ingwelde.......... seeeeeese Max Schillings 
, GIRGNOR cecal sccossderbdiceiavndees shddceriecdbaddeate Weber 
FOURTH STRAUSS CONCERT. 
Spanpiionia Peet, Css kien cecisccicseswivenietisesies oseeeksisat 
Symphonic Poem, Leopardiano.. ....Mascagni 
Three Songs, orchestral accompaniment.............eecsecccsceees Rabl 
Overture, Cockaigne..... b+os4shdweceene Elgar 
PIE, NN, SINS icnicle 503 buds 50640driGun wed esaseiwenwened Thuille 
There is an embarrassment of riches for you. Does the 


public like the new order of things? It is hard to tell. Of 
applause there was plenty, but not even the keenest critic 
for the conductor, and 


could discern how much of it was 


how little for the compositions. 
J & 


Haydn’s Symphony, marked No. 13, in Breitkopf & Har- 
tel’s edition, is one of the master’s less familiar works. Its 
distinguishing characteristics are extreme simplicity of mel- 
ody and harmony and absolute mastery of contrapuntal and 
orchestral workmanship. It is a skeletonized symphony, in 
which even monophonic minds can easily follow the proc- 
esses of arrangement, In 
the beautiful adagio, and in the rondo-finale, Haydn even 
the the other 
two movements he devotes himself almost entirely to his 


construction and ornamentation. 


disdains use of a second subject, while in 


main themes, and merely hints at subsidiary motives. The 
charming frankness and bubbling humor of the work could 


better 


know no interpreter than Nikisch, and he and his 


orchestra received a veritable ovation after the epigram- 


matic last movement 

Strauss’ grandiose symphonic poem has received master- 
ful exposition in these columns from the pens of James G. 
Huneker and Otto Those gentlemen will 
doubtless be delighted to hear that, with them, I believe 
this score to be one of the most elemental, monumental 


Floersheim. 
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ever penned by man. It is one of the few “program” 
pieces that is independent of its “program.” Take away 
the title, sub-titles and the few lines of explanatory text, 
and Strauss would not suffer. He realized the significance 
of his work when he wrote on the score, “a free adaption.” 
It is not a tonal version of Nietzsche’s philosophy that we 
hear—indeed, would that be possible?—-but rather a mu- 
sical diary of the emotions aroused in Strauss while reading 


“this most poetical but illogical of all philosophers.” The 
Nikisch reading was impressive, tremendous. All the 
complicated machinery of Strauss’ counterpoint was set 


The entire band as one man 
I shall not so soon 


forth clearly and effectively. 
hung on the end of Nikisch’s baton. 
forget the sinister awesomeness of that opening quartet, 
the rumbling tympani, the groaning organ, aided by the 
bass fagotte, and the terrific C major and C minor blasts of 
the four trumpets. 

As I made my way to the foyer during the intermission 
I came across my restaurateur, seated at a table, sucking 
his quart of Miinchener. (For your real Teuton, no 
symphony concert is complete without the clinking ac- 
companiment of beer glasses. In this case it was a coda.) 

“How did you like it?” I asked. 

“Na, ich werde Ihuen offen 
gauze nichts-das Buch und die Musik.” 
ing for me the whole thing is nothing—book and music.) 

“Did you read the book?” I went on, rather surprised. 

“Nein, aber ich kann mir das Zeuz lebhaft vorstellen”! 
(No, but I can vividly imagine what the stuff is like.) 

“Da ist doch unser Beethoven ein auderer Kerl,” con- 
tinued Herr Frankfurter, as I made my escape. (What a 
different fellow is our Beethoven.) 

It is well that Strauss doesn’t write for an audience of 


fiir mich ist das 
(Frankly speak- 


sagen; 


Frankfurters. 

The soloist was Jacques Thibaud, who made a sensa- 
tion here last year. He is a violinist of technical finish 
and tonal charm, who is at his best in works by Lalo, 
Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps. He lacks the robustness, 
virility and largeness necessary for Bruch. His tone cloys 
with its infinite, never varying sweetness. The last move- 
ment, allegro energico, sounded more like allegretto gra- 
zioso. With the audience Thibaud was very successful. 

Max Schillings’ contribution to the program was a pret- 
ty bit of orchestral coloring, in the mode of Wagner’s 
“Tristan.” In other respects, too, Schillings is heavily 
indebted to the greatest musical creditor of our time. 


The “Oberon” overture has always been one of Nikisch’s 
most grateful show pieces. On this evening, when the 
eminent conductor was in extraordinarily fine fettle, he 
did not -fail to arouse especial enthusiasm with his in- 
spiring performance. 

Ss & 

These days the faithful followers of Richard Strauss are 
stumbling through some dark byways of music. Where 
will we emerge, where will this game of follow our leader 
take us? Will there be light, new, beautiful, or must we 
turn back and be content with what we sought to leave 
behind? 

Liszt’s “Orpheus” 
poems. His avowed intention to improve on Gluck can- 
not be called quite a success. Gluck, at least, sounds sin- 
cere; Liszt does not. As orchestrator the latter is 
always interesting, but seldom convincing. We listened 
to Liszt, but applauded Strauss. 

“Leopardiano” is a symphonic poem with fragmentary 
vocal accompaniment. ‘‘Leopardiano” is a musical illus- 
tration of a collection of lines from various works of the 


is not the best of his symphonic 


an 


poet Leopardi. “Leopardiano” is a piece of almost in- 
terminable length. ‘“Leopardiano” is a piece of unmiti- 
gated rot. The lines tell us the trite story of our being 
brought into this world but to suffer pain, disappoint- 
ment and death. Mascagni as a musical pessimist is an 
unconscious humorist. Seldom have I heard anything 
funnier than the mock pathos of his lugubrious melodies. 
It is to die laughing. 

Rabl’s three songs are all of one mold. Their titles— 
“Wooing of the Storm,” “March Storm” and “I Would 
I Were Thine, Storm.” The orchestration not 
stormy as the titles led one to expect. Nor was the me- 
lodic invention, nor the harmonic treatment. Fraulein 
Emmy Destinn sang these songs and Mascagni’s “poem” 
with a warm, rich mezzo soprano voice and an evident 


was so 


desire to please. 

Elgar is a sane, well-balanced musician, who says his 
own say in his own way. “Cockaigne” almost disproves 
the widely prevalent opinion that England has no great 
composers, 

“Gugeline” proved to be a fulsome draught of sugar 
It is a wedding of putrid poetry with saccharine 
It tells of the prince whc :ame 
a-wooing disguised as a scholar. Anthony Hope has used 
the idea prettily in one of his Osra stories. The poem, 
is by Julius Otto Bierbaum, a poet much in 

The soloists were Curt Sommer and 
The latter seemed tired after her work 
Sommer is a tenor, with a flat, 


water. 


music. The story is old. 


Gugeline,” 
vogue 
Emmy Destinn. 


at present. 


that had gone before. 
unmelodious voice. 
Richard Strauss, you must do better for us in the future. 


= <= 


Owing to lack of space, I shall have to postpone until 
next week an account of the premiére at the Royal Opera 
of Sormann’s “Sybille of Tivoli.” The opera was not a 
success. 


= €& 
He should 


serve as an encouraging example to those simple-minded 


Edouard Risler worked hard at his recital. 


students who imagine that a pianist must have genius in 
order to attain to fame and fortune. 


e 


Ferruccio Busoni is a virtuoso in the art of compiling 
dreary programs. Three Beethoven Sonatas, three scudies 
by Alkan, and Liszt’s “Lucretia Borgia’’ fantasie, formed 
the scheme of his piano recital at Beethoven Hall. This 


ye JAN & 


KUBELIK 


The Bohemian 


Violinist. 
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is a strange selection, when one considers the extraordinary yet been entirely cleared up. Several American newspa- 


range and variety of piano literature. 

As a pianist, Busoni belongs to the modern German 
school that tries to supplant poetry with intellect, inspira 
tion with logic and impulse with reason. This is a process 
which has many adherents, and some few capable expo 
nents. I gladly admit that to the latter class belongs 
Busoni. Personally, I do not sympathize with that style of 
pianism. 

Busoni has a fluent even if not faultless technic, and he 
contrives to win some interesting effects from the pedal 
His climaxes lack the appearance of spontaneity. They ring 
hollow. For composers like Alkan and Liszt, Busoni is 
too serious, too deliberate. The vital spark, the glow of 
passion, the convincing note, the grand manner, are visibly 
and audibly lacking. 

a = 
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Gisela Grosz is on the high road to art. She has accom 
plished much, and gives promise of accomplishing more 
There is individuality in her playing, and that is the qual 
ity which even now distinguishes her from the rank and 
file of female pianists. 


fH 


Arthur Hartmann has a surplus of masculinity. His vio 
lin recital at Bechstein Hall put a corroborative seal on the 
superlative praise that his first concert called forth in this 
column. The young artist can boast a maximum of artistic 
virtues. He has temperament, technic, taste and tone. If 
he lacks at times in absolute serenity, in critical modera 
tion, we must remember his youth, It is just this youth 
that some of us find so irresistible. We take joy in Hart 
mann’s music, because he takes joy in it. Time enough for 
him later on to become a routined automaton. We have 


too many of that breed in Berlin 


Berlin Gossip. 

The Royal Opera has prepared this schedule for the 
coming week: “Meistersinger,” “Haschisch,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Cinderella” (ballet), “Tannhauser,” “Sibylle of Tivoli,” 
“Evangelimann” (“The Evangelist”) and “Mignon.” The 
Theater des Westens announces, as counter attractions: 
“La Dame Blanche,” “Vienna Blood,” “Fledermaus,” “The 
Masked Ball” and “Figaro’s Marriage 

J <€ 

Arthur Hartmann was the object of much social atten 

tion last week in Vienna. Invited to the home of Professor 





Leschetizky, the young man was treated as an honored 
guest, and had the rare privilege of playing sonatas with 
the grand old man of the piano, and being accompanied 
by him and Sieveking in several concertos At his de 
parture Mr. Hartmann was asked to write in the special 
album kept for such distinguished autographs as those of 
Liszt, Rubinstein, Paderewski, Brahms, Strauss, Rosen 
thal, &c. At the young violinist’s Vienna concert Professor 
and Madame Leschetizky led the audience in enthusiasm 
and insistent applause 


ese & 


Corroborative of a story published in this column last 
week, I reprint the following paragraph from the German 
Times: “A most unpleasant affair is causing talk in cer 
tain American circles here. While giving a private lesson 
to an American girl, at ’s Conservatorium, one of 
the assistant teachers (male, of course) in the singing de- 
partment took unwarrantable liberties, and embraced and 
kissed the girl in question. We print this story with cer- 
tain reservations. It is now being rigidly investigated, and 
for the present we withhold the name of the teacher. This 
is a disagreeable subject, but we feel it our solemn duty 
in the interests of American girls here, and their parents 
at home, to publish every reliable detail in regard to this 


matter, that may come to our notice.” The affair has not 
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per men have it in charge, and they are particularly inter- 
ested in observing whether the teacher in question will b: 
discharged or not. 
ee = 
Edouard von Strauss, of Bremen, has been engaged as 
one of the assistant conductors at the Royal Opera here 


eS = 


The Halir Quartet has gone to Paris for a concert at 
the Société Philharmonique. As yet no news has reached 
here of a riot or a revolution in Paris 


eS= = 


Miss Geraldine Farrar, of New York, sang Nedda it 
“Pagliacci” at the Royal Opera last Wednesday. Th« 
consensus of opinion as to the performance is summed up 
in this sentence from the Lokal Anszeiger: “Miss Farrar’s 
Nedda does not begin to compare with her Margarerh¢ 


and Traviata 
Se = 

In a recent issue of this paper Miss Emma Lucy Gates 

(traveling in America under the management of Major 

Pond) was referred to as a pupil of Marchesi. Mention 

f the fact was omitted that Miss Gates studied several 


seasons in Berlin with Mme. Blanche Corelli 


a= = 
SS oe 
Miss Rose Relda, of San Francisco, sang a trial per 


formance in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Of the young sing 


er’s work the critic of the Nachrichten says: “In the role 

Lucia Miss Relda gave proof of, diligent study and ur 
usual talent. Her coloratura is pure and accurate. Her: 
acting showed great promise. It is but fair to state that 
the singer was hampered by having to sing German, a 


language in which she is a novice, and that Edgardo gave 
her miserable support.” 


_- 2s 
vv i 


The Royal Theatre in Stuttgart was burned to the 
ground two days ag No lives were lost, but the men 
bers of the company suffered heavily in damage to per 
sonal property. Performances are being given tempora- 
rily in the Wilhelma Theatre, which also is under royal 
urisdictior It is doubtful whether the Crown will re 
build on the site of the old institution 


ing the residence palace 


The Aeolian Company is about to open an office here 
for the sale of Aeolian organs and Pianolas. Like all 


American concerns in Berlin the Aeolian people are spar- 


ing no expense to make their salesrooms as attractive as 
possible, and this fact, together with the great advantage 
of being first in the field with a decided novelty, should 
draw unlimited attention and much business to the ware 
rooms on Unter den Linden 


_- 
+ —— 





On January 16, at an orchestral concert in Neu-Ruppin, 
Otto Floersheim’s melodious and well scored ‘Consola- 
tion” achieved a big success. Of the composition the 
Varkische Zeitung says: “A very interesting novelty was a 
symphonic movement, ‘Consolation,’ by Otto Floersheim 
the well-known Berlin critic. His orchestral apparatus is 
small, compared to modern ideas (he uses only strings 
woodwind and horns), but it is amazing to see how 
ingenious are the results which he produces. In this piec« 
we recognize the true musician, a master of instrumenta 
tion, who is most happy in the combination of noble, deep 
musical ideas and skillful technical workmanship. ‘Con 
solation’ is a movement that reveals individuality and ma 
turity. We are justified in expecting many more beau 
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tiful things from Floersheim’s pen. He deserves thanks 
for offering us some relief from the modern tinsel with 
which our music marts are crowded.” 

\t this concert Mrs. Céléste Groenevelt-Chop, of New 
Orleans, aroused demonstrative enthusiasm by her play 
ing of Saint-Saéns’ G minor Piano Concerto, and one in 


C minor by Max Chop. Of the latter work you have 
read favorable accounts in this column 


a =e 
¢ 


— ~ 


In a recent issue of Tue Musicat Courter Daniel 
Frohman recalls Kubelik’s “failure” in Berlin, and says 
Paderewski ‘failed’ in Berlin. * * * So did Moriz 
Rosenthal.” I was in Berlin some nine years ago, when 
Rosenthal played here, and I well remember the nature 
and extent of his “failure.”” He gave seven recitals be 


» the 


fore audiences that crowded the Singakademie t 
doors; audiences, be it added, of which (with the excep 
tion of professional critics) every member had paid for ad 


mission. This is musical history 


eH €& 

Operatic news: “Enoch Arden,” by Marschner, was pri 
luced with but moderate success in Magdeburg and Aix 
a-Chapelle. “Tristan and Isolde” made its début in Buda 
pest last week. The heroine was impersonated by the 


Countess Vasquez, who won the favor of the audience and 
the critics. Wagner’s masterpiece made a deep impression 
in the Hungarian capital. Arthur Friedheim’s “Feast of 
Dionysius” is practically completed. It is hinted that the 


work will be launched in Leipsi 


eS <= 


Carl Reinecke, for forty-two years connected with the 
Leipsic Conservatory, has handed in his resignation. The 
reason given is old age. Reinecke’s resignation will take 
effect from July 1. He has done much valuable work, but 
younger blood would undoubtedly give a lift to the failing 
reputation of the venerable institution. A correct inter 
pretation of Mozart’s piano pieces is nowadays not consid 
ered the acme of pianism 

eS <= 
New chamber music works: Sonata Appassionata, for 
piano and violin, op. 116, Hans Huber; Sonata, for piano 

d violin, E minor, op. 13, Richard Wickenhauser; Trio 

14, C sharp minor, Prince Henry of Reu 


eS & 
\fter a long and regrettable silence, Moriz Moszkowski’s 
use seems to be waking up. Hainauer, of Breslau, an 
nounces the early publication of a new “Grand Concert 
Valse,” p. 69, by Moszkowsk 
ee €& 
Hugo Becker, the renowned violoncellist, has been tour 


ng Holland, England and France 1e second half o 
this season will take him to Denmark, Italy, Austria anc 
Belgium 
= = 

At a recent Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic Alexander 
Siloti played Liszt’s ““Todtentanz,”’ for piano and orchestra 
On the same evening Liszt’s “Faust’’ Symphony was per 
+} 


formed. Liszt at 1¢ Gewandhaus! How times have 


i 


Ay 


Fritz Steinbach, leader of the Meiningen Orchestra, has 
been appointed director of the Silesian Music Festival, to 
take place in Kiel next summer 

eS €& 

Olive Fremstad, the American singer who has won fame 

is a member of the Munich Opera, is “guesting” (as they 


call it here) at various theatres in Germany. From every 
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where come reports of the artist’s unlimited success in the 
roles of Carmen, Ortrud and Brangane. 
ee €& 

| am in a quandary to-night. Shall I go to the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial Church and hear the Emperor’s chorus 
sing works by Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, &c.; shall I go 
to the Philharmonic “Pop” and hear Hekking, the golden 
toned violoncellist, play D’Albert’s Concerto; shall I go 
to Bechstein Hall and hear Tilly Hincken sing songs; 
shall I go to the Singakademie and hear Anna Stephan try 
to eclipse the reputation of Tilly Hincken; shall I go to 
3eethoven Hall and hear the Bohemian Quartet play works 
by Tschaikowsky, Brahms and Beethoven, or shall I go to 
Kroll’s Theatre and hear Richard Strauss lead Elgar’s 
‘Cockaigne” and Liszt’s “Orpheus”? Please note, you 
complaining New York critics. 

I think I'll go to Circus Busch and see a one legged 
American ride a wheel along a 2-inch plank suspended from 
the roof, and then plunge into a tank of water, several mil 


lion feet below. HARMONICA 


PIANO RECITAL BY MARY WOOD CHASE. 


T was a clever and thoughtful man who declared that 
| no matter what the modern spiritually awakened 
woman attempted some philanthropy would be sure to be 
included in her activity. The Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of New York, which recently changed the name to 
New York Musical League (but prefers evidently to use 
the former title) gave a recital at the Waldorf-Astoria 
last Saturday evening, or to put it accurately, the recital 
was given by Miss Mary Wood Chase, the Chicago pian- 
ist, for the purpose of establishing a fund for members 
needing assistance. The recital was given in the Astor 
Gallery and from the size of the audience the society has 
made a good beginning in a laudable work. Miss Char- 
lotte Walker, soprano, and Miss Martina Johnstone, vio- 
linist, with Lindsay B. Longacre and Max Liebling as 
accompanists, assisted Miss Chase in the following pro- 
gram: 

Carnaval, op. 9.. i dha dae aaa SRSA Ea eeee vue te oeee Schumann 
Préamble Pierrot. Arlequin. Valse Noble. Euse- 
bius, Florestan, Coquette. Replique. Papillons. 
Lettres Dansantes. Chiarina. Chopin. Estrella 
Pantalon et Columbine. Valse Allemande. Paga 
nini. Aveu. Promenade. Pause. Marche des 
Davidsbiindler contre jes Philistins 
Miss Chase 


Gypsy Songs........cccccccccscccccvscesers Dvorak 
Miss Walker. 

Preludes from Op, 2B........csccccccccccccevecscvcsscosecs ...+..Chopin 

Nocturne, OP. Gt, NO, Siccvescccecccccssvcscccccccesecvessesesces Chopin 

Emprompty, OP. JG.....cccccccccccccccccccccceccvccscsosesseveses Chopin 

....Chopin 


Ballade, op. 23....... 


Violin § soli 


Romance Wieniawski 


Spanish Dance... Unkas ei ndieieeesizecessseneiwenieees Rehfeldt 
Miss Johnstone. 

Masquerade and Unmasking (The Juggleress)... .... Moszkowski 

Seng Without Words, 4 la Menuetto............. cdauauaene Sinding 


Miss Chase. 

Miss Chase selected just the kind of compositions the 
majority of musical people enjoy hearing under such 
auspices as she played. Her reading of the “Carnaval,” by 
Schumann, proved not only a highly interesting but a 
masterly performance. She has plenty of imagination, 
this slender, pretty young woman, and without imagina- 
tion no one can play the larger works of Schumann, to 
which the “Carnaval” undoubtedly belongs. In the group 

Chopin pieces Miss Chase revealed her virtuosity. She 
played several of the preludes from op. 28, and added as 
in extra piece as encore that exquisite little one in A 
major 


a woman who has familiarized herself with the mental 


The pianist played all of these Chopin works like 
tory, and particularly in the preludes did she emphasize 
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this. All great students of music have wondered again 
and again at these strange and mysterious genius of the 
preludes, small bits in their way, yet great as creative 
fancies. Schumann pronounced them “most remarkable,” 
and then the German romanticist added: 

“I will confess I expected something quite different, 
carried out in the grand style of his studies. It is almost 
the contrary here; these are sketches, the beginning of 
studies, or, if you will, ruins, eagles, feathers, all strange- 
ly intermingled. But in every piece we find in his own 
hand, ‘Frédéric Chopin wrote it.’ One recognizes him 
in his pauses, in his impetuous respiration. He is the 
boldest, the proudest poet soul of his time. To be sure 
the book also contains some morbid, feverish, repellant 
traits, but let everyone look in it for something that will 
enchant him. Philistines, however, must keep away.” 

The numbers by Moszkowski and Sinding were charm- 
ingly played and al! in the up to date freedom and joyous- 
ness. In all that makes piano playing acceptable to the 
thinking musician Miss Chase excels. Fingers and wrists 
are well developed and her touch very beautiful. She was 
most cordially received and presented with flowers. Miss 
Walker sang four of Dvorak’s Gypsy songs in a voice 
that has lost none of its former freshness and purity. Mr. 
Liebling accompanied for her. 

The recital was given under the following committee of 
arrangements: Mrs. Henry Clark Coe, president; Miss 
Laura Sedgwick Collins, Miss Amy Fay, Mme. Louise 
Gage Courtney, Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, Miss Maida 
Craigen, Miss Lily Place, Miss Nellie F. Hogan, Mrs. G 
Washbourne Smith, Miss Mary F. Sinclair, Mrs. Edwin 
Arden, Mrs. George Evans, Miss Kate Chittenden, Miss 
Julia E. Hard, Miss Ida Simmons, Mrs. John Elliot Cur- 
ran, Mrs. Kate Canfield, Mrs. Esther Herrman, Mrs. Emil 
L. Boas, Mme. Von Klenner, Mrs. Hadden Alexander, 
Mrs. V. P. Humason, Mrs. G. W. Richardson, Miss Delle 
Norris, Mrs. Harcourt Bull, Miss Kate Stella Burr, Miss 
Angela Diller, Miss Mary Livingstone Chase and Miss 
Kathryn Smith. Miss Sarah Eliot Newman in charge. 








Ohrstrom-Renard Pupils’ Recital. 
ME. OHRSTROM-RENARD gave her third musi- 


cale of the season last Friday evening, January 31, 
at her studio, 444 Central Park West. A good program 
was well sung by her pupils, displaying good voices and 
careful training. There is over all of Madame Renard’s 
affairs a thorough musical atmosphere prevailing, and the 
programs are unusually good. Miss Josefa, a young vio- 
linist, assisted. The following was the program: 


Duo, Figaros Hoehzeit..... ceupieeite — 
Miss Helen Fox and Mr. Schaarschmidt. 


...Mozart 


Bohm 


Still wie die Nacht.. aaueee tes ihn wae adewnesabendeh wees 
Miss Sadie Ford. 
. Chaminade 


Ritournelle ..... sheddiebhakous 
de Lara 


Rondel de Padiet....ccccccrcvccoscccescecces cba pisiebecdaiael 


Mendelssohn 


Andante ....... 
.. Pierne 


GAPUMEED: ocicccsvecscsnttvecccuses 


Liebestreu ........ . Brahms 


Toke Wehbe GiGRe cc cccscccsccccccccens pa ha ... Forster 
Mrs. Lewis Mendeissohn. 
Trio from Carmen.. oxen a Bizet 
Misses Silberberg, Fox and Ford. 
Aria from Traviata............. RP Ce ay Te - Verdi 
Miss May Corin 
eee poke ee rere oat a Ee Pe rere es Bemberg 
George Schaarschmidt 
. Gounod 


Ped TH. 6 0's. s 660 00 00dsedoenesess eva ouke sbeeee 
Miss Maud Silberberg, with violin obligato by Miss Josefa. 
pi eenbeddesssbbasecbaenendesensen waa Ellen Wright 
TOG DOE, Bic cnccsss paeacremenaa ieceauaaention .....Liza Lehmann 
Mrs. Robert Seligman. 
Zigeunerweisen Sarasat« 
Miss Josefa 


Quintet from Mignon Thomas 


Misses Silberberg, d’Orn, Dr. Adams, Messrs. Sammis and 
Schaarschmidt. 


USEC 670 


(Brooklyn. 


Rebecca Mackenzie’s Song Recital. 


ISS REBECCA MACKENZIE, a New York so- 
prano, gave a recital at Memorial Hall on Tuesday 
evening, January 28. In a program of seventeen songs, 














one opera aria and one oratorio aria Miss Mackenzie 
showed a versatility of gifts that completely won her au- 
dience. As song recitals of educational interest like hers 
are rarely given in Brooklyn we republish the list: 


To the Queen ot My Heart... Agatha Backer Grondahl 


Songs My Mother Taught Me... ; POO 
Es blinkt der Thau..... ssc iiad a deli hhead niin ' Rubinstein 
fag emod Krandzen (Take the Garland)..... ‘nen .Sjégren 
Danza, danza fanciulla gentile (1684-1755).. eS io . Durante 
Se tu m’ami, se sospiri (1710-1736) .. Pergolesi 


BED decccecee Rivas veldeniventtants ...Delibes 
BOS GUNG 66.0 csceces .. Chaminade 
Ouvre tes yeux bleus.. : .. Massenet 
te ka cee eel Gounod 
I Attempt from Love Sickness to Fly (Old English........... Purcell 
It Was a Lover and His Lass (Old English).... ere 
Lady Ann Bothwell’s Lament -Old Scotch from the 17th Century 
When the Kye Comes Hame .-Old Scotch from the 17th Century 
Afton Water.... < , +++. Burns 
Aria from the Oratorio St. Paul.. ... Mendelssohn 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen.. : ‘ ‘ Franz 
With Thy Rosy Lips, My Maiden Ao iotinenenaneael Franz 
Good Night........ : «+seeeeees Rubinstein 


During the evening Miss Mackenzie sang in five lan- 
guages, six if we include the Scotch dialect. And, in read- 
ing over the list of songs there was enough English to 
reconcile those who object to so much singing in foreign 
languages. In her first group Miss Mackenzie sang one 
song in German and one in Norwegian. The second 
group was devoted to Italian and French. The third 
group was all Engiish and Scotch and the last group con- 
tained but one German song, and the remaining songs 
were in English. It is difficult for the writer, who must 
hear many song recitals in the course of one season, to 
find songs on any program that are not hackneyed to the 
hearing, but Miss Mackenzie must be congratulated for 
singing several which this writer does not recall having 
heard. There would be nothing surprising about that, for 
there is no end to the composing of new songs, but as it 
happens the “novelties” upon Miss Mackenzie’s programs 
are old songs of the preclassical period. The “Danza,” 
by Durante, and the dainty song by Pergolesi are gems 
of their kind, and Miss Mackenzie interpreted them in 
winsome style. Her voice is brilliant and flexible, prac- 
tically in the upper register. Her mezza voce is effective 
without being affected. In her legato singing Miss Mac- 
kenzie reveals two points in her favor—the training of a 
wise teacher and her own studious intelligence. Nature 
does much for the voice in the upper and lower regis- 
ters, but the rest can only result from a combination of 
study and correct method 

Miss Mackenzie sang her songs charmingly, and at times 
it became evident that her sense of humor was not lacking. 
The Gounod Aria, as she sang it, was a good example of 
coloratura singing. The voice of the singer was under 
good control. We can understand, after hearing her in 
the number from “Mireille,” why Western audiences en 
joyed her in opera. In singing oratorio Miss. Mackenzie 
may not be altogether satisfactory, at least that was the 
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impression she made after her aria from Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul.” The broad, dignified oratorio school requires 
a voice of peculiar genre. It is altogether unreasonable to 
expect all singers to excel in oratorio, particularly when 
as in the case of Miss Mackenzie, they sing songs and 
operatic arias as well as she sings them. Miss Mackenzie’s 
accompaniments at the recital were played by her teacher 
Madame Ohrstrom-Renard, herself a noted Swedish 
singer. A large and representative audience received Miss 
Mackenzie cordially. 
es & 

To-morrow evening (Thursday) the Brooklyn Institute 

will give the second in the series of new year’s recitals. 


The program arranged follows: 
Quartet, Gold and Jewels Brightly Gleaming , H. Hofmann 
Mrs. Hardy, Miss Sovereign, Mr. Duiault, Mr. Witherspoon. 


Songs 
Champs Paternels (from Joseph in Egypt) Mehul! 
Stances _ ' : Pe 


Mr. Dufault. 
Ibuet, I Feel Thy Angel Spirit.. ..Graben- Hoffmann 
Mrs. Hardy and Mr. Witherspoon 


Songs 
La Cieca (from Giaconda) .. Ponchielli 
Norwegian Song... a“ sone - Sapa ee 


Miss Sovereign 
Piano solt- 
Moments Musicals, op. 94, No. 2 .. Schubert 
Gavotte in B minor. Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Liebestraume, No. 3 ‘ Pee FO 
March Wind. ‘ "Maclx »well 
Mr. Jervis. 


Songs 
Thy Presence Stebbins 
The Violet Helen Hood 
Dich Theure Halle , Wagner 
Mrs. Hardy. 
Duet, From Autumn to Spring Fiqué 
Miss Sovereign and Mr. Dufault 
Songs— 
Chanson Bachique Bizet 
Ich trage meine Minne Richard Strauss 
Rhine Wine Song Franz Ries 
Mr. Witherspoon. 
Piano solo, Polonaise in E Liszt 
Mr. Jervis 
Quartet, Bridal Chorus from The Rose Maiden Cowen 


Mrs. Hardy, Miss Sovereign, Mr. Dufault, Mr. Witherspoon. 
ae € 


Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, will be the solo- 
ist at the next concert by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in Brooklyn. The date is Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 17 

Se = 

It is not true that the nineteen defeated candidates to 
the conductorship of the United Singers of Brooklyn have 
sent their congratulations to Mr. Reyl, the successful can- 


didates. One thing is certain; some of the defeated can- 
didates will be more polite to Arthur Claassen in the fu- 
ture than they have been in the past 


ese = 


\nd now comes the delicious report that the directors 
of the Brooklyn Apollo Club have no intention of 
ing J. Hyatt Brewer conductor to succeed Dudley Buck 
When Mr. Buck retires for good, the Apollo Club will 
disband. The club was organized twenty-five years ago 


elect- 


and as long as wealthy and influential people attended 
the concerts Brooklyn regarded the club as a social power 
But that time is past. One of the subscribing members 
breathed a tale of woe into the ears of the writer 

“You know,” he said, “the ‘Apollo’ is not what it once 
was.” (That is what Tue Musicat CourIER has repeat 


edly stated.) “Now we pay each of us $15 for our tick- 
ets for the three concerts every season. There was a 
time when we enjoyed these concerts, but dear me, it was 
long ago, for we have all of us advanced musically. The 
$15 which the subscribing members pay will buy two 
season tickets for the concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Brooklyn and pay the car fares besides. I 
will not announce it as a positive fact, but it is my im- 
pression that the Apollo Club, of Brooklyn, will go out 
of existence when Dudley Buck retires, and he retires at 
the close of this season.” 


Katharine Fisk. 
> the excepticnally fine joint song recital given by 


Mme. Katharine Fisk, the distinguished American 
contralto, and Gregory Hast, the eminent English tenor 
in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, January 9, the papers 
of that city speak as follows: 

One of the many interesting concerts of the season took place at 
Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, yesterday afternoon, introducing 
Mr. Hast, an English tenor, and our own popular operatic contralto 
Mrs. Katharine Fisk. Each gave songs in English, French, Italian 
and German, and an exceedingly interesting scene from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah,” a remarkable attempt to make at recital and 
very successful. Every one of the songs these excellent singers gave 
was both charming and admirably given. Perhaps of all the things 
in Mr. Hast’s list “Ein Ton,” by Cornelius, proved the most con 
vincing in the matter of his own quality of voice and extremely 
polished method. The entire song is written upon one note, and the 
purity, steadiness and delicacy of Mr. Hast’s treatment made it 
igreeable and engaging. 

Sixteen songs and several pretty encores besides the Saint-Saéns 
pera scene made a recital of considerable length and much choice 
pleasure. Mrs. Fisk sang for one of her encores a delightful ballad 
Old English I should surmise—and though it had four or more 
verses about a lass with delicate air it proved about as charming as 
anything the gracious singer gave Mrs. Fisk wore a turquoise 
crépe heavily embroidered and looked most handsome. Her voice 
was splendid, as it always is, and especially was the rendition of De 
hiah in the operatic selection remarkably well done. Both Mrs 
Fisk’s fine contralto and Mr. Hast’s delightful tenor were heard to 
the greatest advantage yesterday. Concerts have not quite gone out 
of fashion, and cultured singers at least are forever fashionable and 
velcome Amy Leslie, in Evening News, Chicago, January 10, 1902 





A menu of musical melody was set before the attendants upon the 
recital given bv Gregory Hast, the English tenor, and Mrs. Kath 
arine Fisk, contralto, yesterday afternoon in Music Hall, Fine Arts 
Building. It included two groups of four songs for each singer, and 
as a dessert, a scene from “Samson and Delilah” in English 

It marked the first appearance of Mr. Hast in Chicago, and fol 
lowing a cordial reception he gained an approval which was without 
qualification. The English tenor possesses a manly, vigorous voice, 
toned with a sympathy which is delightfully expressive in the quaint 
id English ballads. He sang easily a program which had evidently 
been chosen for the purpose of displaying the wealth rather than the 
strength of his vocal gifts 

Mrs. Fisk was in excellent voice, and she, too, devoted her atten 
tion to the modest ballads. In her second group, following the al 
ways appreciated “Oh, That We Two Were Maying,” she sang a 
little verse entitled “The Dandelion” (Chadwick), which she re 
veated in response to a liberal encore 

In the operatic scene Mrs. Fisk gave evidence of her ability in 
lramatic expression which lent force to the rendition.—Inter Ocean 
Chicago, January 10, 1902. 

In Gregory Hast, the well-known English tenor, Chicago yester- 
day made the acquaintance, at Music Hall, of an excellent artist 
Mr. Hast possesses a voice which is beautiful. He uses it with rare 
skill. Indeed, his work was most artistic. His style is purely lyric 
and he makes no attempt at the dramatic. He showed himself 
equally at home in all schools, especially in the Brahms “Mainacht” 
he was most fortunate in his interpretation. 

Mr. Hast was assisted by Mrs. Katharine Fisk, contralto, who has 
many friends in Chicago. Like Mr. Hast, Mrs. Fisk gave tw: 
er ‘oups of songs and it was in the _second that she attained her "best 
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results, both vocally and musically.--Journal, Chicag January 10 


1902. 


Gregory Hast, a visiting English tenor, proved himself a most 
welcome guest at Music Hal! yesterday afternoon. He has a pleas 
ing voice, artistic finish in execution, composure and dignity of man 
ner. Mrs. Katharine Fisk sang two groups of songs, but was at her 
best in the scene from “Samson and Delilah,” where both tenor and 
contralto rose to the demands of the dramatic situation. Mr. Hast 
was of the school of art which sings for the artistic performance, and 
is apparently oblivious to the audience assembled before him.—Post 
Chicago, January 10, 1902 

The taste for music, not in the mere sensuous enjoyment of the 
“concord of sweet sounds,” but appreciation of the interpretation b 


I 
} 


music of thought and feeling and of the symmetrical grouping of the 
higher forms of songs with a view to setting off the beauty of eact 
by apt association or suggestive contrast—the art of program mak 
ing, in other words—is growing in this country—slowly, it is true 
but obviously growing. Twenty years ago it would have been mucl 
more difficult to attract attention to such a recital as that given by 
Gregory Hast and Mrs. Katharine Fisk, which attracted a fairly 
large audience to Music Hal! yesterday afternoon. Their program 
represented Italian, German, French and English music, and served 
to bring out the qualities of the singers 

Mr. Hast is an English tenor of some repute. Al! his singing is 
agreeably artistic in method. Norman O'Neill's “Roses in the Gar- 
den” especially was received with very warm and quite deserved 
plaudits. 

Mrs. Fisk, whose singing is very familiar to Chicago concertgoers 
ang delightfully Arthur Nevin’s “Auf Wiedersehen” and Ethel 
bert Nevin’s “Oh, That We Two Were Maying.”’—Chicago Chron 
cle, January 10, 1902 


JEAN GERARDY. 
Bere pore: Gérardy has played this season he 


has been successful. He has been the “fad” in New 
York society since last November, for when not playing 
out of town his services have been in constant demand for 
musicales of society leaders, among whom are the Van- 
derbilts, Whitneys, Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. Bull and many 
thers. He has also played a number of private musicales 
n other large cities, Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis 
and Boston, and not only have his artistic services been 
sought after but he has been an honored guest as well 
at dinners, box parties, teas, &c. In all his busy life, how- 
ever, Gérardy never forgets to devote several hours each 
day to “Mme. Gérardy” (such is the name he has given 
to his valuable ’cello), and these hours are spent very 
seriously, and from 8 in the morning unti! 11 Gérardy 
studies without interruption. His recent public appear 
ances have been magnificently successful. The following 


ire a few of his latest criticisms: 


Jean Gérardy filled the hall with waves of glorious sound. His 
me is never failing in its searching sweetness. From the faintest 
ianissimo through the var s gradations of tone shading there is 


never a deviation from the refined, smooth, songlike sound em 
anating from his instrument.—New York Journal 

The playing of Gérardy needs no criticism He has been written 
lown a genius who can do no wrong. There is absolutely nothing 
ibout his playing that invites criticism.—New York Pre 


Gérardy played the Boccherini Sonate, Schumann's “Abenlied” 
nd Popper's “Papillons.” Again was in « lence that beautiful, 
mellow, sympathetic tone and expressive phrasing; and he proved 
that in a smaller hall and in smaller numbers he can be as inter- 
esting as under more ambitious conditions.—New York S 


Gérardy provided the most succulent part of the feast.—New York 


Times. 


One must praise the lovely tone Gérardy draws from his instru 
ent and the genuine artistry shown in all his efforts.—Mail and 
Express. 
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“Messaline” shocking. So it is—shocking 
music. 


id is rumored that Lilli Lehmann and Ernest 
Catenhusen are to open a vocal school in Ber- 


lin next fall. 


he LAURA LANGFORD, of the Seidl So- 

ciety, received last week a letter asking for 
“the dates of next summer’s concerts at Brighton 
Beach under the direction of Anton Seidl.” Alas! 
if such concerts could be given again under that 
conductor. The story recalls that of the man who 
came down from the hills somewhere a few years 
ago to cast his vote for Andrew Jackson! 


N Puccini’s “La Tosca” Ternina exhibits her ar- 
tistic temperament as an actress and also her 
vocal defects that come from keeping the mouth 
wide open constantly, which prevents her from 
controlling the tone emission, as she must concen- 
trate the same upon the muscles of the throat. 
This gives to her tones the fog horn quality in- 
stead of the resonance of tone which the use of the 
cavity chambers of the mouth give to it. Her voice 
is sure to deteriorate under this treatment and so 
it inevitably will. De Marchi sings in the bel canto 
Italian style, and if he will adhere to his determina- 
tion to eschew Wagner he will retain his vocal pow- 
ers for many years to come. 


DITOR William Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis 

Mirror, takes a tilt at the nonsense written 

about young artists falling in and out of love. He 
writes: 

Enough of this rot about a violinist needing a love af- 
fair to develop his art. The talk is the talk of the satyrs 
of the theatrical profession to every young girl who goes 
upon the stage. She will never have genius till she has 
loved. She will never know passion till she has abandoned 
herself to it. She must study her soul and heart by violat- 
ing and soiling both. That is the philosophy of the ‘gent’ 
in the fur lined overcoat that has given to the stage its bad 
name. That philosophy is publicly proclaimed as to every 
other aspirant to the ecstasy of expression. The public 
approval of the theory is simply a mask for licentious in 
dulgence in the name of art. It is immorality in its subtlest 
appeal. It is infamous theory and its result is diabolical 
practice. 


R. FINCK had this to say in Saturday’s Even- 
ing Post: 

“THE Musica Courter protests against the as- 
sertion made in this journal that, in the matter of 
orchestration, Johann Strauss was the superior of 
Richard Strauss. It is, nevertheless, a fact. Rich- 
ard is a great master of the orchestra, undoubtedly, 
but he abuses his powers. His creations too often 
affect one like a mastodon or other probosidian 
pachydermatous monster, whereas Johann’s orches- 
tral colors have the beauty of a peacock or a hum- 
ming bird. New York has never heard a Strauss 
operetta at its best, but in Vienna one realizes what 
an exquisite colorist Johann was. He was the first 
to introduce Wagner’s music in that city, and knew 
liow to take hints without directly copying Wag- 
ner, as Richard Strauss often does. 

“Hanslick always waxed eloquent 
about Johann Strauss’ orchestra.” 

But, Mr. Finck, isn’t Hanslick dangerous author- 
Didn’t he vilify, scarify Richard 


in writing 


ity to quote? 
Wagner’s music? After all, a peacock or a hum- 
ming bird are only relatively beautiful; the humble, 
but ungainly fish-lizard served its purpose in the 
Besides can’t live on 


evolutionary cycle! we 


whipped cream music all the time! 





HE following communication appeared in the 
daily papers last week: 

Lovers of the work of Richard Wagner will be con- 
cerned to remember that, according to the existing Ger 
man law, an author’s copyright, including the rights of 
performance of his works, extends only to a period of 
thirty years after his death. Thus, as Wagner died in 
1883, the copyright of “Parsifal’” will, in the ordinary 
course of events, expire in 1913, when every money mak- 
ing impresario will be at liberty to “produce” it in any 
theatre in the world. A is now on foot in 
Europe—a movement brought by lovers of the 
master’s last and most wonderful work, as given at Bay 
reuth—to bring such pressure to bear upon the German 
Government as will procure at least an extension of this 
time. Most persons who have witnessed a performance 
of this sacred masterpiece at Bayreuth (and hitherto it 
has been given nowhere else) will probably indorse the 
action of these admirers, headed as they are by the mem 
bers of the Wagner family. For nothing could exceed the 
difficulty of properly producing this sublime and unique 
work, irradiated as it is with a religious nimbus, and re 
quiring the utmost discretion in performance, under th« 
A petition for- 


movement 
about 


ordinary conditions of operatic enterprise. 
warded to me to-day from Bayreuth, which has for its ob 
ject at least a further extension of the copyright, lies at 
the undermentioned address, and all persc&s who, like the 
writer, view the ultimate prospect with the deepest appre 
hension, are invited to call and affix their signatures 
CHaRLES DoOwWDESWELI 

Secretary of the Lon 
Avenue (op 


For seventeen years the Hon 
don Wagner Society, No. 275 Fifth 
posite the Holland House) 

New York, January 28, 1902. 
It is to be hoped that the movement referred to 
“Parsifal,” long the exclusive prop- 

erty of the Wagner heirs, must 


above will fail. 


A PLEA FOR 
* PARSIFAL.” 


be given to the world and take 
the 
Wagner 


its chances’ with other 


works of Richard 
Too long has it been isolated, too long the object 
of a morbid, esoteric worship. Played in the regu 
lar repertory of every European 
opera house, the work will soon reach its true level 
All the mystic nonsense written of it, all the talk 


and American 


about religious atmosphere and technical difficu! 
ties of the production will soon vanish. It is a sort 
of sacred fairy play—like others of Wagner, and 
surely the Wahnfried family wiil have made enough 


out of the composition by 1913. 


of the 
an American of the name of 


NE of the boxholders 

Opera House 
Hitchcock and not a dead cock in the pit—has re 
fused to renounce his boxing privilege on the night 
of the gala opera performance to be given in honor 
of Prince Henry of Prus 
sia, the brother of the en- 
tertaining Emperor Will 
-the German Em- 


Metropolitan 


THE PRINCE AND 
THE BOX. 

iam II.- 
peror, as he is now known, and not yet the Emperor 
of Germany, and Mr. Hitchcock furthermore 
claims that he is right and that unless he can get 
in exchange, a box as good as the one he is asked 
to relinquish he will not relinquish. 

When Mr. Hitchcock took that box he did not 
include in the contract.the effect of an event that 
had not at that time been considered among the 
possibilities. He kept faith with his contract and 
the other contracting parties must keep faith on 
their side and they will; Mr. Grau always keeps 
Jewish faith—dollar for dollar and I for an I, and 
that is the best kind of faith—the very faith Mr 
Hitchcock proposes to keep. By the time the hun 
dreds of thousands of readers of this paper will have 
read this article the whole tempest in the tea pot 
will have been abated and there is hardly any 
further reason to discuss the question were it not 
for features in it that have not yet been placed bhe- 
fore the musical world and features not entirely 
devoid of interest, if not principle. 

The object of the gala performance to be given 
in honor of his Hohenzollern highness is directly 
to permit him to see, in a bunch, a large aggregate 
of female American shoulders covered with laces, 
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gems and other dividending results of American 
trusts, for there will be more tangible wealth exhib- 
ited on that night at the Metropolitan Opera House 
than the whole Prussian budget for 1902 contains, 
including the budget of the principality of Reuss- 
Schleutz - Beitz - Keits - Rudolsteinbergerzimmer 
manhofburgthal. That is the number one of it, for 
being a ponderous commercial financial pool 
the American nation must focus itself into one spot 
that night to exhibit its prime force before the view 
of the poor Prussian prince. He’ll never forget it 
He will also observe that the chief occupation of the 
boxholders of the Metropolitan Opera House con 
sists of conversation during the opera performance 
so that the poor diction, the bad enunciation, the 
flat singing and Damrosch colorless conducting be- 
come obscured as much as possible. This artistic 
consideration on part of the boxholders will strik« 
the prince as a most modern expression of super 
sensitiveness for the feeling of an operatic aggre- 
gation and it might be imitated in certain European 
opera houses with success. 

Then it is the purpose through this gala opera 
night to illustrate to the prince the fixed and defi 
nite determination of the American nation not to 
have any American musical art, for he will hear 
opera in Italian, in French and in German, but not 
in English, and he will, as a man of intelligence, 
ask himself, ““Why is there no American opera?” 
and Mr. Grau, of Moravia and Paris, will say: “Ef 
| gif opera in Amerigan I would not hav you here, 
begause the fashionable beoble ov New Yorg will 
not batronize Amerigan musicians und singers,” 
and the prince would look at Mr. Grau with a blank 
verse stare and Mr. Grau would smile, and the 
Calvé of France and Sembrich of Lithuania and 
lernina of Croatia and all the others from the 
downtrodden countries of Europe wili pass in re 
view on the stage, and Mr. Grau will say: “Do 
you listen to the abblause? Well, the Amerigan 
can get no abblause iike dot here in dis house. 
What | wand is abblause; please abblaud,” and the 
kind and courteous prince will applaud and then al! 
the boxholders will applaud twenty times harder 
and fiercer. 

lhat is the scheme. Very naturally no one is 
to go to the opera for the purpose of opera, with 
the probable exception of the prince and his suite, 
for they are men who have been reared and edu- 
cated in an atmosphere of art and culture, to whom 
the vulgar display of a wholesale jewelry store does 
not atone for the absence of xsthetics. The prince 
and his party will hear poor performances, about 
as bad as in the average European opera houses 
(for opera everywhere is becoming more and more 
of a farce); but as opera is not the object, there is 
very little difference as to the performance. What 
will naturally impress the prince is the absence of 
America from the stage itself. He will find an 
aggregation of men and women from all European 
countries and a small sprinkling of Amegicans, and 
he will conclude that America is not a country for 
music except as a means of exhibiting through its 
patrons the wealth of its fashionable society. 

After all, this may be the ultimate object of mu- 
sic. Why should music signify poverty, struggle, 
effort? Why should it be synonymous with social 
ostracism? Why should its practice, its study, rele- 
gate men and women to the society of parasites or 
parvenues? Why should music not be a means to 
social, commercial and financial advancement? The 
American people are a practical people, a people 
that understand how to grapple with problems, to 
solve them with thoroughness and rapidity at that. 
Their evident decision to give to the European 
musician and composer the foremost advantage in 
America for the successful and profitable exploita- 
tion of music may signify the appreciation of the 
fact that it is a pursuit which cannot be made profit- 
able or a source of success to the American tem- 


perament. Many national movements are uncon- 


scious in action and without apparent concentra- 
tion, and this action of the American people against 
their own people, this resolution to discourage the 
career of the American musician, may be due to the 
recognition of certain national defects that impera- 
tively refuse to assimilate with music or art gen- 
erally. Not that it is to be so eternally, but at least 
at the present time, at this commercial period, the 
American people should not make of music a pur 
suit, but should leave it in the hands of the for- 
eigner until that time when we shall have oppor 
tunity for its proper exploitation. 

rhe utilization of opera as a social function is an 
old European custom, and whether it is to be 
adopted in this country is no longer a question now, 
after the decision to make it the chief social attrac- 
tion during the stay of the Prince in this city. It 
is probable that the application of the social reé- 
gime to the opera in Europe is responsible for the 
deterioration of the operatic art and for the intro 
duction of attractive elements not calculated in the 
original project. There were opportunities in Eu- 
ropean opera houses for the encouragement of in- 
trigue, the development of assignation, the concen- 
tration of immoral forces and the focusing of an- 
tagonistic elements of society, all of which made 
the opera a political necessity. 

There are some who claim that in our own fash- 
ionable opera house much gossip prevails regarding 
the nature and character of many of its purposes, 
and no doubt with the development of wealth, ease 
and inexhaustible comfort, the ennui that follow 
finds a compensation in the boxes of the opera 
house. This would be, from a society point of view, 
a fair apology for its existence, and it also explains 
the prominent absence of any interest in the per- 
formances and the ability of the management to 
succeed, although the worst kind of slipshod per- 
formances are given, most of them without the least 
regard to conscientious rehearsals. 

From a broad, cosmopolitan aspect of it all, free 
from carping criticism, it might be admitted that 
such an opera house as the Metropolitan is a social 
necessity, a kind of breathing spot for the bored 
four hundred, who, having no incentive for ambi- 
tion, must find an outlet for their overstrung and 
strenuous nerves, laden as they are with indiffer- 
ence and pessimism, and who get their reaction at 
the Metropolitan. But this aspect cannot interest 
us. To us it is a question of musical art, and the 
Prince of Prussia should have had an opportunity 
to witness a performance by Americans, not one by 
transplanted Germans or others who are heard by 
him at home. 

Naturally it can make very little difference to the 
great American nation what our Prince-guest may 
think of music here. What will impress him most 
will be our wealth, our great buildings, furnaces, 
mills, factories, railroads, navy yards, banks, public 
institutions, and our nervousness. Art and music 
are not expected here on the occasion of a visit by 
a European, but for this very reason the American 
musician should have stepped to the front and not 
have left the musical affairs in the hands of a for 
eigner, as Mr. Grau is, with a foreign scheme to 
back him and to use as an evidence of what is done 
in music in America, when, in fact, the opera here 
in New York plays no role whatever in the musical 
development of America except a deteriorating one 

The very fact that the committees having in 
charge the entertainment of the Prince have ig- 
nored entirely the American musical element proves 
that such an element is not popularly recognized 
and has no standing whatever; it furthermore illus 
trates that THe Musica Courier has always 
understood the situation when it claimed that the 
foreign opera scheme is destroying our national 
musical life. Here is a direct case immediately be- 
fore us, and what better evidence is needed to in 

dorse the strength of our contention! When music 
is called upon as a function in America it devolves 





upon a visiting foreign aggregation, temporary vis 
iting foreigners, to illustrate it, and all of our Amer- 
ican musicians, composers, players, singers—the 
whole American musical life—are as emphatically 
ignored as if there were no such thing, and probably 
there is no such element. It must have been com 
pletely annihilated even faster than we apprehend 
ed, for there is no evidence whatever of its existenc« 
in this important instance. 


} 


Such, then, is the immediate result of years of 


foreign opera under foreign auspices. Here we 
have it in its full effect—and what is to be done? 
\re we to resign without the least effort? Are thers 
to be no careers in music? Must the fact that a 
musician is an American end his career because of 
that fact? Are we to be strangled by this foreign 
fetishism, by this stupid prejudice against our own 
abilities as musicians 

Prince Henry of Prussia will return home thor 
oughly impressed with America and its people, and 
he will find only one anachronism, one paradox, 
and that is the musical equation. He will return 
without knowing that America cultivates any music 
whatever. He will not hear an American compo 
sition, not an American classical song, not an 
\merican classical singer, not an American instru 
mental performer. He will listen, if he gets a chance 
to a visiting foreign operatic combination, and he 
will say: “Music hath no charms for these peopie; | 
have heard no American music or musicians. What 
is the reason?’ And he may find it 


**! MET him in Berlin,” wrote Heine, “between 
the University and the Watch-house, between 
science and the drum.” \nd then he accuses 
Meyerbeer of having been an imitator of Rossini 
as though that were the greatest crime possible to 
the composer of “Les Hugue 
HEINE AND nots’; but he believes his Ger 
MEYERBEER. _ an blood saved the other and 
stimulated him to better things 
Strange personality this transplanted poet! Like a 
He had 


become saturated with French ideas and French 


true poet he longed for the unattainabl 
art, his work and his world were French, yet he 
died protesting that he was German to the core, and 
when he could discover traces of the Teutonic in 
a fellow artist he imagined he had found a redeem 
ing feature “Alas! French verse,” he groans, 
“that scented curds, is as insupportable to me as its 
metre!” Yet read Heine’s poems at random and— 
German? Never. 

His admiration for Meyerbeer was superb. To 
day we pump up a certain amount of enthusiasm, 
and when listening to “Huguenots” fill in an imag 


inary background with historical data, trace the 


development of modern opera and realize Meyer 
beer’s importance in the scheme, and then contend 
with our better selves that this work-——and it mat 
ters little which one of Meyerbeer’s operas happens 
to be on the boards at the moment—is great. Of 


course, it is great—but it is outmoded. We miss 


in it spontaneity and giggle at the theatric effects 
planned so laboriously; we realize the sheer formal 
ity of the whole thing, and acknowledge what a 
splendid school this was for composers to learn 
what to avoid. Meyerbeer needs a patchouli scented 
opera house, a claque, and the event entire trans 
posed to the flamboyant romantic Paris period 

then, and under such conditions, he was a tremen 
dous success, much vaster than Wagner with his 
horde of cringing apes, who understood not, but 
worshipped exactly on this account. Hear Henri 
of the cynical rhymes: “The July Revolution had 
produced a great commotion in heaven and on 
earth; stars and men, angels and kings—yes, even 
the good God himself—were roused from thei 
wonted tranquillity and had a host of matters to 
attend to, so that they had neither the leisure nor 
the repose of mind necessary to enjoy the melodies 


of private sentiment. It was only when the grand 
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choruses of ‘Robert le Diable’ and even of ‘Les 
Huguenots’ burst forth in harmonies of anger, of 
jubilation, of sobs, that their hearts listened and 
wept, rejoiced and groaned in enthusiastic accord.” 

Is not this wonderful praise? And we have 
enough evidence that Heine was a man of keen 
critical perceptions; nor have we any reason for 
doubting the sincerity of his panegyric. The ex- 
planation is clear: Heine had fallen a victim to 
Meyerbeer’s technic, as had all Paris. And much 
of this composer’s technic consisted in the subtle 
art of musical flattery. 

Heine was alive to this device and judges ‘‘Rob- 
ert’ to have been written exactly in this vein of 
placating the public. He dubs it “a masterpiece 
of cowardice” and confesses his dislike for it. With 
“Huguenots,” however, he believes that Meyerbeer 
has scaled the heights of the artistic Mont Blanc, 
that with this work “he has won, never again to 
lose, his citizenship in the eternal city of fine minds, 
in the Jerusalem of celestial art.” To-day such a 
statement causes us to ponder and we get some 
dim idea of the real greatness of the man in his 
time through the admiring mouth of one of his con- 
temporaries. 

This does not sound the depths of Heine’s praise 
by any means. He compares his work in this opera 
to the structure of a Gothic cathedral “whose 
heaven-soaring spires and colossal cupolas seem to 
have been planted there by the sure hand of a 
giant.” ‘This we venture to apply to Bach, Beet- 
hoven and Brahms only and adjudge it to be the 
limit of wholesome comparative praise; but that 
Meyerbeer should be reckoned in the scheme of 
such towering eulogy appears to us astounding. It 
was a happy and careless artistic period, that one 
in Paris,and one in which personality counted for 
as much as deeds. 

Then Heine begins to particularize, accounting 
The fact 
for 


for the grandeur of Meyerbeer’s music. 
that “harmony preponderates” in it stands 
much—we gasp a bit at such a statement—and he 
believes this trait is the result of Meyerbeer’s “wide 
culture which embraces the world of thought and 
of phenomena.” On the face of it, it is to be feared 
that Heinrich had fallen into the pit already full of 
imaginative writers that believe a few technical 
terms and a rapid flow of words will carry one on 
and on with perfect safety in music criticism. Now 
Hleine knew Meyerbeer intimately, and doubtless 
came under the influence of that personality, so 
that one must forgive him for trying to reconcile 
the characteristics of the man with his music. 
(hose were glorious days when each man had his 
audience and every audience its hero; when the 
public taste was pandered to and successes were 
frequent and lasting; when meteors crossed and 
recrossed the sky of art over the heads of a vast 
applauding multitude. Yet what has lived beyond 
that period? Where does poor Meyerbeer stand 
to-day save as an excuse for an operatic manager 
to employ all his stars in a single cast? Heine 
himself has outlived the period and has found his 
place among the honored ones of all times. But 
A decade more and his name will have 
As Brahms said of 
never 


Meyerbeer! 
disappeared from bill boards. 
It is a nice thing, 


immortality : but one 


knows how long it is going to last. 
” all seriousness THE MusicAL CouRIER wishes 
farewell to a great operatic artist, Lilli Leh- 
mann, who has elected to say good-by to a public 
that loves her next Saturday night in Carnegie 
Hall. Critically we have always told the truth 
about this once incompar- 
singer—no need to 
assure our readers on this 
point. We welcomed her 
in December, 1885, when she arrived; we wrote 


LILLI LEHMANN’S 
FAREWELL, 


able 


inany columns in praise of her until ske left German 
When she reappeared in the Grau 


opera in 1&2. 


Company with the de Reszké brothers we again 
welcomed her; despite failing powers her Isolde 
was still wonderful. Finally she sang Selika in 
“L’Africaine,” and retired for a long needed rest. 
The return in 1897 was a mistake; but THE Mv- 
SICAL COURIER was loyal to an old favorite. When, 
however, in the face of startling evidences of vocal 
deterioration, this artist, rich, celebrated, but dis- 
satisfied with peaceful obscurity, revisited America 
in 1899 and 1901, we gently and firmly told the 
facts in the case. The recital gave offense to some, 
pain to many; the truth is never pleasant. Leh- 
mann’s present tour has not been a satisfactory 
one; hence the hasty farewell. It is always sad to 
bid adieu to a great singer, a great Briinnhilde, 
Norma, Isolde, Valentine, Fidelio; but time waits 
for no man, for no woman; operatic singers least of 
all. Farewell, Lilli Lehmann! And may the re- 
maining years of your life be happy in the memories 
of a long career valiantly devoted to art, to the 
Wagner music drama! And don’t let Paul visit us 
for at least ten years! 





F it is the law of the State that no persons should 
be permitted to occupy the space back of the 
seats and the aisles of theatres and opera houses, 
that law should be enforced. If the law is obnox- 
ious its enforcement means its repeal in accord- 
ance with the maxim of Gen 
eral Grant; otherwise in ac- 
cordance with common sense. 
No doubt it is a serious ques- 
tion, for to theatregoers in this city it is obvious 
that many theatres are exceedingly dangerous when 
crowded. 

As to the Metropolitan Opera House, it is not 
so congested a place as many others, and some 
concession might reasonably be made if the law 
officers can make exceptions; but we fear they 
cannot. Mr. Grau says that if the admission tick- 
ets are not permitted, because of the standing room 
order, the opera will cease, as $100,000 wiil be lost 
in the eleven weeks. This signifies that over $9,000 
are received each week for the sale of standing 
room at the Metropolitan. What a wholesale tor- 
ture! One hundred thousand people during the 
opera season suffering pain and agony during hours 
to listen to opera. This is a new phase of the opera 
question. Now if they are prohibited because of 
the order of the Fire Department the opera will 
cease. It is therefore upon the admission tickets 
and not upon the subscribers and boxholders that 
Mr. Grau must look, and if these humble one dol- 
lar patrons are prevented from attending because 
of a city safety ordinance the opera in New York 


ENFORCE THE 
LAW. 


ceases. 

It does not then depend upon the comfortably 
seated nabobs? Strange, after all. Those upon 
whom it depends must stand and endure the torture 
of suffering in body while listening to the foreign 
singers who get all this money! Why is there no 
remedy proposed? 

Let us propose. Mr. Grau can say to the singers 
who get these enormous salaries: ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen—There is a law in this city that forbids 
the crowding of passages and aisles because it is a 
public danger; the law is wise and as a representa 
tive man I propose to stand by and support the 
law. If it is enforced I must ask you to relinquish 
your contracts because the $100,000 taken in for 
admission tickets that represent the standing room 
are necessary for the maintenance of the opera. 
Unless I can get that money the opera stops. 

“Suppose you also help me to comply with the 
law. If you will reduce your large salary grab and 
sing for less | can charge less for seat tickets and 
the many empty seats will be occupied by the peo- 
ple who are now standing and the law will be re 
spected. If I succeed in having the ordinance 
abrogated a great calamity may overtake the peo- 





>: . 
creasing. 


pie in this or some other place of amusement when 
it is overcrowded and I cannot afford to assume 
such a responsibility.” 

Suppose Mr. Grau makes this short address and 
sees what effect it will have on the noble sons and 
daughters of Poland, Italy, Germany, France and 
Belgium, including Spain. It is for the benefit of 
the foreign singers that these high prices are 
charged and they prevent the average citizen from 
purchasing seat tickets. They will no doubt meet 
him in every effort to secure the safety of women 
and men in the theatres and opera houses of New 
York, for as the case stands now it is a nightly 
menace to thousands of human beings—this over- 
crowded condition. Mr. Grau knows this better 
than anyone except the other managers. 

The first rule is to support the efforts of the city 
officials in their sincere desire to see to the safety 
of the people through the enforcement of this wise 
ordinance. No legal hocus should be re- 
sorted to to make of the ordinance a dead letter. 
That is not to be the object. Mayor Low and Fire 
Commissioner Sturgis deserve the hearty approval! 
of every humane citizen in their desire to do what 
They are fine specimens of 


pocus 


the statute books ask. 
citizens. Mr. Grau certainly must insist upon aid- 


ing them. 


THE TROUBLE ABOUT PARIS. 
Paris, January 20, 1902. 


|’ is refreshing to read the solid truth about Paris 
It was told by a correspond- 
Here 


as a musical city. 
ent of the New York Tribune last Sunday. 
it is: 

The successful maiden production at Rouen last Satur 
day of “Les Guelfes,” the masterpiece of Benjamin Go 
dard, now dead, who wrcte the opera nearly twenty years 
ago; the announcement that “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” a new opera by Massenet, will soon be given at 
Monte Carlo; that “La Belle au Bois Dormant,” a new 
opera by Silver, will shortly be sung at Marseilles; the 
selection by Saint-Saéns oi the sunny little village of 
ior presenting to the world next 


Bézeiers as the place 
” and the fact that Paris is 


year his new opera “Parysatis, 
a generation behind New York and almost all the cities 
1 America and Europe, including even Rouen, in regard 
to the production of “Siegfried,” which was not put on 
the stage in Paris until a fortnight ago, are indications of 
the decentralization of art, and negative the pretension of 
the French critics, who still maintain that it is only in 
Paris that musical compositions, singers and instrumental! 
artists can obtain classical consecration. 

Moreover, the musical verdict of Paris is often at fault 
and in several important instances has been reversed by the 
judgment of Paris itself. “Faust,” ‘Mireille,” “Carmen” 
and “Tannhauser,” now acclaimed here as elsewhere, were 
each pronounced to be failures on the occasion of their 
first production in Paris. Brussels, since the first produc 
tion there of “La Fille de Mme. Angot” in 1872, has been 
a favorite place for bringing out French musical composi 
tions. It was at Brussels that were given for the first time 
“Sigurd,” “Salammbo,” “Les Templiers,” ‘Giroflé-Giro 
fla,” ‘“Fanfreluche” and Saint-Saéns’ ‘Fervaal,’’ which has 
not even yet made its appearance in Paris. ‘Samson et 
Dalila,” the masterpiece of Saint-Saéns, was given first at 
Weimar in concert, and afterward as an opera at Rouen, 
where also both “Lohengrin” and “Siegfried” were pro 
duced before they were brought out in Paris. “Etienne 
Marcel” and “‘Javotte,” both by Saint-Saéns, were pro 
duced at Lyons. The first night of Audran’s “Grand Mo 
gul” was at Marseilles. “Ghiselle,” by César Franck, which 
lias never been. given in Paris, and *Moina” and ‘Messa 
line,” by Isidore de Lara, were produced at Monte Carlo 
“Déjanire,” by Saint-Saéns, and “Prométhée,” by Gabriel! 
Fauré, were brought out for the first time at Béziers. 

During the year 1901 over 700 new plays and operas 
were produced in France, and of these only about 100 
were brought out in Paris. It is noticeable that the profits 
of the French dramatists and composers of operas are in 
In the last year seven dramatists received mor« 
than $20,000 each, eight received each from $10,000 to 
$20,000, twenty-seven received from $4,000 to $10,000, 
twenty-eight received from $2,000 to $4,000, thirty-nine 
from $1,000 to $2,000, and 1,025 received in the year as 
profits from their plays sums less than $1,000 each. As an 
encouragement for this last category it may be mentioned 
that Racine sold “Andromaque” for the equivalent in our 
money of $300. cf. &. 

















HEART O' BEAUTY 
By Fiona McLeop 
O where are thy white hands, Heart o Beauty? 
Heart o’ Beauty! 
They are as white foam on the swept sands, 
Heart o’ Beauty! 


They are as white swans i’ the dusk, thy white hands 


Wild swans in flight over shadowy lands 
Heart o’ Beauty! 


O lift again thy white hands, Heart o’ Beauty 

Heart o’ Beauty! 
Harp to the white waves on the yellow sands, 

Heart o’ Beauty! 
They will hearken now to these waving wands 
To the magic wands of thy white hands, 

Heart o’ Beauty 


From the white dawn till the gray dusk, Heart o’ Beauty 

Heart o’ Beauty! 
I hear the unseen waves of unseen strand 

Heart o’ Bea ity! 
I see the sun rise and set over shadowy lands 
But never, never, never thy white hands, thy white hands 

Heart o’ Beauty 
oy )ME mad wag with wisdom prepense writes to 

the London Musical Standard on the subject, 

ever stale yet perennially fresh, of music criticism 
He signs himself ‘Beethoven Smith.” Mr. Smith 
or shall I say Herr Smith?—-believes that the time 
has come when critical brain fag may be averted 
by a neat invention of his own. No one may deny 
that the critic is a beast of many musical burdens 
He must be up and doing every night of the season, 
and if he writes favorably ot a concert he is criti 
cised; if he writes unfavorably he is torn to pieces 
behind his back. He is the outcast, the pariah, the 
Ishmael of professionals. His hand may not be 
raised against any man, yet all men’s hands are 
raised against him. He is bound to please no one, 
for praise is accepted as a matter of course. But 
dispraise—hark! Do I hear the baying of the 
wolves back of the lonely hill? Have at them! 
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Anything, therefore, that will lessen his burden, 
even though it fails to elevate his salary, is in the 
nature of a boon. Listen to Beethoven Smith, the 
prince of philanthropists 

‘My invention, then, is briefly this. By means of 
it every critic will be saved the necessity of all orig 
inal thought, and will nevermore have to hunt for 
words to express it. He will simply have to fill up 
a form. 1 have forms ready for pianists, organists, 
fiddlers, singers, conductors and composers, which 
will bear the closest examination and will be found 
suitable to every possible case. I am prepared to 
supply them in packets of fifty at 1 shilling (post- 
age paid) to any part of the United Kingdom to 
anyone who can prove that he (or she) is the ac 
credited music critic of any paper, metropolitan or 
provincial. I append a specimen chart as applica 
ble to pianists. The maximum under each heading 
is to be taken at 100—subject to considerations to 
be mentioned later—and all the critic will have to 
do will be to fill it up. 


S 


B. Smitn’s Critica CHART 
\. Interpretation— 
1. Conscientiousness (Marks, per cent. ) 
2. Individuality “ ‘ 
3. Tempo 


THE 


think that iime was made for slaves have only to 
delete A.4 
telegraph reports is also obvious. 


tral" —< 


thing except Emergency Cases. 


this evening.”’ 


it 


ME URIOAL 


5. Rhythm (Marks, per cent 
6. Virility 

7. Femininity 

8. Imagination 


9. Grace 


3. Technic 
1. Touch (Marks, per cent 
2. Power of graduating 
3 Runs: Right and left hand 
4. Arpeggios: Right and left hand 


5. Balance between ri t and left 





6. Octaves: Right and left hand 
7. Part playing 

8. Tone color 

9. Length of hair 


1 


“The last named, though it seems irrelevant, is 


really very important. For conductors my charts 


have heading for gestures of the arms, swaying of 


the body, stampings of the feet, the Power of the 


Eye and the Final Obeisance to the Public. In 
the case of singers I have made a space for speed 
of run on the platform on and off and for number 
of bouquets received. I have also another set, which 
| can supply at the rate of ts. 3d. per 50, in which 
I have the epithets attached to each head and the 
critic will only have to cross out what he does not 
want, e. g., A. 9, Grace: Engrossing—Quite de 


lightful—Delicate—Exquisite--Very definite--Lac! 


ing—Inconsiderabie 
“For 1s. 6d. per 50 | supply charts with similes 
and metaphors complete, e. g., A. 6, Virility: As 


the molten splendor of a sunset As the blast of 


many trumpets. As the Atlantic hurling itself 
against a headland. As the stern outline of some 


Norman keep. In view of the time the elaboration 


of this series has taken I consider this the cheapest 


form of all 


“You will see, sir, that any school of critics will 


be able to use my charts. Those, for instance, who 
consider that Individuality in interpretation is a sin 


have only got to cross out A. 2; while those who 


lhe advantage to the critic who has to 
Che sub-editor 


at the other end will have a copy of the chart; and 
the critic need only telegraph a series of numbers 
which the sub-editor can put into their proper 
places. What an economy for Newspaper Propri« 
tors! I hope I have said enough, sir, to show you 
that with the Twentieth Century a new era will 
open for Musical Criticism, and that what | ven 
ture to call the Cartographical Criticism will re 


place alike the Musical Report and the Literary 


\ppreciation BEETHOVEN SMITH.” 


rhere is nothing new in all this. Over ten years 


ago | drew up plans and specifications that would 
enable the ambitious music critic to sit at home 


and by telephonic communication with a “cen 


slave paid by a syndicate of wealthy crit 
] 


ics—put him in possession of bare facts. On this 
skeleton information he could go to his desk and 
use one of my prepared forms, simpler forms than 
the above. But honor to Herr Smith! I never 
put my plan into operation; and a glance at the 


above shows that he has thought out nearly every 


“Owing to the 


sudden and unexpected indisposition of Miss Lolly 
lobs’—she caught cold playing Ping-Pong for wet 
drinks—*Miss Gump will sing the part of Isolde 


However, all this can be fixed with 


out much ado. When the micrograph is a scien 
tific possibility it may supplement the microphone 
in aiding the disabled critic with his report. In 


} 


his luxurious chamber he may view and hear the 
opera on the boards at the Metropolitan. If he is 


1 doubt about a trifle he can ring up Ralph Ed 


munds, who will gladly report details. Is it not 


ood to be alive in such a labor saving age? 


e= = 


Perhaps in the next century opera will be done 


away with entirely, and then life will be worth the 


4, Tile. . mica: ; : he“ “ living and the liver. 
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\ll music in the beginning was the confession of 
two souls; it was intimate and like the passion of 
which it is at once the echo and the refracting mir- 
ror, it withdrew from public places and was secretly 
worshipped. To-day the orchestra, the modern 
replica of the Greek chorus, plays in vast halls be 
fore multitudes, and so something of the sweetness, 
the detached personal intimacy of music is dissi 
pated. Its aroma demands the close walls of the 
study to be properly sensed and conserved. The 
latter day substitute for the concert spirituel is the 
chamber music concert. More in the nature of a 
close communion of a few choice spirits, it recalls 
the miniature canvases of some painter, who, within 
a restricted compass, displays a masterpiece. Now 
size has nothing to do with art. A _ prelude of 
Chopin expresses the tragic, poignant despair of a 
soul as intense, if not as variously tremendous, as 
Shakespeare’s or Buonarotti’s. In the chamber 
music concert the piano, violin and 'cello, not at 
tempting the symphonic, attain, nevertheless, in a 
medium of happy tone color, effects that make for 
the heart with absolute precision. We are all con 
founded by the prodigality of the music drama, by 
the splendor of the full orchestra; but in music 
“the still small voice” is only heard, or rather over 
heard, in a chamber concert. ‘There two, three or 
four artists of exquisite and attuned temperaments 
niay reveal a spot in the fair land of art that is 
overflowing with milk and honey. Less impersonal 
than the orchestra, less egotistic than the solo 
player, chamber music is at once elevating and 


pleasure evoking. It is a noble pastime 
@ 


I have reread with pleasure and profit a little 
pamphlet entitled “Comparative Piano Methods,” 
by William Lawrence Calhoun. In a dispassionat« 
way the writer sums up the excellences and defects 
of the many systems of imparting piano technics 
best of all, he blows away quite calmly vapors be 
hind which an immense amount of humbug, cant, 
pretension, charlatanism lurk. Mr. Calhoun dem 
onstrates that there is nothing new under the sun 
in all “isms” of foreign and native teachers. The 
Leschetizky method is shown to be exactly what it 
is—nothing novel, though a capital method. The 
same with the Raif, Mason, Kullak and other world 


le methods. 


Wl! 
Che trouble lies midway in all these systems: 
What is one pupil’s meat is another’s poison. My 
old friend, William Semnacher, who is almost an 
ideal pedagogue, mastered this fact years ago, and 
the result is that no two of his pupils play alike 
While I doubt self-taught pianists, yet there is a lot 
of truth in the assertion, oft made, that a clever, 
receptive, alert musical girl or boy may pick up 
valuable hints from hearing artists play. Listen to 
music, to much music, and if you do not go crazy 
become a music critic—you will absorb more 
than any book, or, indeed, more than many teach 


ers can tell you. But really listen 
Ss <& 
Who was it said Meyerbeer was the Bok among 
operatic composers! 
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Che second part of ‘Music of Shakspere’s Time,” 
by Sidney Lanier, is in February Lippincott’s 

“Consider for a moment the singular fact that the 
principle upon which all music depends,” says La 
nier,”’ is the principle of opposition, of antagonism 
lhe least glance at the physical basis of sound will 
recall this clearly to your minds. Here is a stretched 
string. As stretched it is exerting a force in this 
direction 

“If I pull it aside, disturb it, cross it as it were and 
trouble it, with a force acting athwart its own direc 
tion, it then, and then only, gives forth its proper 
one, makes its rightful music. This principle is 


general throughout the physics of tone, the vibra 
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tion which produces musical sound is always set up 
by two forces, the one acting athwart the other. 

“Now it is not difficult to carry this idea over 
from the physical into the moral world. If it is a 
fancy, it is certainly not an unprofitable one, that a 
harmonious life, like a musical tone, comes out of 
opposition. Between each man and the world 
about him there is a never-ceasing antagonism. It 
is an antagonism which results from the very con- 
stitution of things. Just so far as I am I and you 
are you, so far must we differ; the mysterious 
course of nature which so often says ‘No’ to our 
‘Yes,’ with its death and its pain and its other 
mysterious phenomena—this joins with the force of 
each individual to oppose the force of each 
other individual. Everywhere there is antagonism, 
opposition, thwarting. No person who listens at 
this moment need go out of his own experience for 
a single day to find it. 

“Well, then, the problem of life may be said to be 
to control these moral vibrations which are set up 
by our troubles and crosses into those ordered 
beats which give the musical tone, rather than 
those confused and irregular pulses which result in 
mere unmusical noise. One man’s life is like the 
mere creaking of a wheel, the binding of a saw, the 
grinding of bough against bough—mere unorgan- 
ized noise; while another man’s is like that clear 
and perfect tone of music which results from regu- 
lar vibrations produced by two steady forces upon 
a proper material.” 
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The third volume of “Letters of Franz Liszt to 
the Princess Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein” (Breit- 
kopf & Hartel) covers the years from 1862 to 1872 
To the Princess he writes Ash Wednesday, 1872: 

“T care little for clever compromises which mask 
the end in view. From time immemorial the rec- 
onciliation of liberty and authority has been the 
great social problem which legislators, philosophers, 
dreamers and madmen have tried to solve. The 
ancient Greeks perorated brilliantly upon liberty, 
while slaves made up the great majority of the 
population. * And in America, the classic 
soil of our modern liberties, slavery has been but 
recently abolished. * * In matters of a po- 
litical order we reach, if not the perfect reconcilia- 
tion of authority and liberty, at least a compromise 
sufficient for every-day use; but in religion the 
problem bristles with difficulty and seems to be 
very like the squaring of the circle. Since the di 
vine element dominates necessarily in this case, it 
imposes, besides external conformity, absolute faith, 
commonly called the charcoal burner’s faith. His 
legend contains more wisdom than many big books 
It relates that the devil disguised as a hermit one 
day entered the cabin of a charcoal burner and 
said to tempt him: ‘What do you believe?’ ‘I 
believe what Holy Church believes.” ‘And what 
does Holy Church believe? ‘It believes what | 
believe.” ”” 

se <S 

When William Henderson went to his seats in 
the Metropolitan Opera House at the Saturday 
matinee he found that one of them was occupied 
by a good locking young lady, a stranger to him. 
lhe critic spoke to a friend in an adjoining row, 
and then, seeing that the intruder had no intention 
of relinquishing the seat, he went to the usher and 
gave him his coupons: ‘Take these,” he said, with 
pleasing irony, ‘to yonder lady and present them to 
her with the compliments of the owner of the seats.” 
he usher did as he was bidden. Did the girl 
move? Did she arise, with a blush of modesty 


mantling her ivory cheek, and hastily retire in con- 
fusion? She looked at the usher, calmly accepted 
the seat checks, and remarked: “Oh, yes; the gen- 
tleman is a friend of mine!” 

Thereat the Times critic breathed heavily—for he 
had never clapped eyes on her before—and retiring 
to the press room laughed with and at himself. 
What is the average matinee girl in comparison 
with the opera going girl! 
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Ternina tells her friends a story of a lady who 
asked for details of the “Tristan and Isolde” plot. 
The great dramatic soprano told her, and when she 
reached the point where the desperate lovers seek 
refuge on a garden bench beneath the stars and 
flowers, the listener exclaimed: 

“How untidy!” 








Why in ? 
6e HY in creation are you rattling off at such a 
pace?” said THe Musicat Courter correspond- 
ent as he stepped into Mr. Fisher's oftice unobserved and 





heard him rapidly dictating to his typewriter. “Creation! !° 


Creation! ! that’s the thing, who said creation?”—and with 
the quick turn in his chair so characteristic of this gen- 
tleman, he faced the inquisitor: “1 stepped in to hear the 
news.” “The news?” he repeated, “quite enough to keep 
me a-going, but the newest thing, a most unusual thing, 
happened this week. Amorg Mr. Baernstein’s December 
engagements, which included eleven performances of ‘The 
Messiah,’ besides concert and recital appearances, he vis- 
ited Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., where he also sang 
‘The Messiah.’ Such was his success that both clubs 
wished to have him return for their ‘Creation’ perform- 
ance, which was to take place in April. 

“Two obstacles were in the way, one on my side, which 
was that Baernstein was not to be in the West at the time 
of their performances, and the obstacle on their side, and 
a more grievous one, that they had practically engaged 
another basso. They set about to release themselves from 
any agreement with the basso in question, which was 
eventually accomplished; then came the task of changing 
the dates of their performances to catch Baernstein in the 
West. After much corresponding this was settled upon 
for the 16th, 17th or 18th, and all was apparently closed, 
when there appeared some difficulty regarding terms. 
While this was going on along comes the engagement 
ior April 18 and 19 at the Springfield Festival, which 
prevented my closing for the 16th and 17th in Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul. I quickly wired on to this effect and to 
my surprise came the equivalent to ‘we must have Baern 
stein and will fix our date accordingly,’ and after much 
wiring back and forth April 2 and 3 have been decided 
upon, and here I am twisting and turning his entire April 
trip so as not to cause too much traveling. It certainly is 
in uncommon thing to find two societies ready to change 
the date of concert, although orchestra, hall and other so- 
loists have been engaged, to have the artist return for 
their next oratorio, and how much more singular, since 
the artist is a basso! 

“Handsome women with beautiful gowns may win a 
committee, but a basso; think of it! 

“By the by, extend my congratulations to Mr. Blumenberg 
for printing the very able article by Warren Davenport, of 
Boston. While I do not agree with all he has said, he 
came nearer the truth than any other article I have read for 
a long time. The public are being so constantly fooled by 
the reproduction of criticisms written by people who know 
as little about singing and art in general as the cow catcher 
on a locomotive, or criticisms which have been doctored up 
in such a way as to make them almost a falsehood, that I 
have almost determined never to reprint one concerning my 
irtists. Criticisms nowadays mean nothing; only one thing 
indicates the success and value of an artist, and that is re- 
engagements. When you find an artist going back to the 
same city three, four and five times within a year, you 
can be sure that his or her success was not a fluke, that 
the public, committee, club and critics alike enjoy and ap- 
preciate his or her work, and hence want to have the same 
artist again and again. Another thing, the time has come 
when clubs discriminate for themselves, and agents can no 
longer ‘palm off’ an unknown foreigner, who comes with 
notices of his or her drawing room ballad singing, upon a 
club, to take part in an ambitious work or orchestral con- 
cert. This season has done much to do away with false 
representations on the part of agents.” 


EUROPEAN 


NOTES. 





Weingartner’s “Oresteia” will be produced in the mid- 
dle of February at the new Leipsic theatre. This pre- 
miére will be followed by performances at Nuremberg and 
Stuttgart. 

eS <= 

Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah’ was given twen 
ty-five times in the Berlin Opera House last year. 
The Royal Intendant, fascinated, we presume, by the se- 
ducing Delilah, is preparing to produce the same com- 
poser’s ballet, “Javotte.” 

= = 

Richard Wagner's “Liebesverbot” is put in rehearsal at 
the Munich Court Theatre. It has been previously per- 
formed on one occasion only, in March, 1836, at Magde 
burg 

Ss € 

The English tenor John Coates made his début in 

Lohengrin” on December 5 at Cologne, and in it, as 
well as in Romeo afterward, with great success 

eS = 

A new quintet, for piano and wind, by Fritz Volbach, 
was lately performed at Cologne with great success. Not 
only the thematic content and clear form of the work re 
ceived the fullest recognition, but also the most effective 
handling of the wind instruments and their admirable 
junction with the piano. 
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Another virtuoso composer. The pianist Arthur Fried 
heim is busy on an opera named “The Festival of Diony 
sius.” 

= = 

Mile. Nelda, of the Paris Opéra Comique, who lately 
made her début in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” has been 
studying her parts in German. She intends to desert the 
French jor the German stage, and is considering an offe- 
to sing at the Frankfort Opera House 


a: =: 
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The prize for a German Volksoper, offered by Dr. Wal 
ter Simon, of Konigsberg, has had no satisfactory results 
None of the thirty-six operas sent in complied with the 
conditions prescribed in the offer 

sé <= 

Prof. Carl Reinecke has after forty-two years’ work in 
the Leipsic Conservatory handed in his resignation, and 
will take his departure irom the institution on July 1 

J 


has opened a 


The publishing house of Ricordi & Co 


branch in Leipsic 


<Z < 


Breitkopf & Hartel have issued their fifth annual cata 
logue or calendar of the performanees of the German 
theatres from September, 1900, to August, 1901. Berlin, 
according to this work, possesses thirteen, Breslau four, 
Hamburg six, Leipsic five, Munich five, Vienna eight 


theatres. The volume contains an alphabetical list of 
works in their repertories and an alphabetical list of towns, 
which will be of great value to all who are concerned with 
the history of music and the stage. 
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Heinrich Reinhardt’s operetta, “Dasse siisse Madel,” 
which had great success in Vienna, has been performed 
with like result in Berlin. The music is pretty but not 
original, and with more waltz rhythm than is necessary 


Sse & 


Signor Fontana lately gave some account of a little 
memorandum book in which Verdi was in the habit o! 
writing notes of all his correspondence either as artist, 
man of business or lover. It accompanied him in all his 
travels, and it contains, inscribed day by day, and year by 
year, after 1850, notes of all his letters to Ricordi and of 
sums received, as well as purchases of land, farms, &c 
There is also a list of works which he thought might fur 
nish subjects for compositions. The subjects are very va- 
ried, but all dramatic and pathetic. Only one of those in 
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the book, “Le Roi s’amuse,” was used by the composer chestral accompaniment to support the voices. The work Aria, Figaro Mozart 
a? edt > ° Mrs. Lulu Potter Rich 

for his “Rigoletto.” Of the three Shakespeare plays, is said to be noble and worthy of Bruckner. =e : Set . 

q ~ <p ah scandal an om ie Lotus e chumangs 

“King Lear,” “Hamlet, The Tempest,” none was used CE RS a ecemaalll Chaminede 

tte the nenire » Shakesneare : > a f . : , 
while he was inspired by Shakespeare at the end of At Bologna Mugnone, leader of the orchestra of the Com- Miss Bessie A. Knapp. 
his career to write “Otello” and “Falstaff munal Theatre, lately produced two symphonic fragments he f Roses ood 

J : “ Allah (by special request) Chadwick 
Gt of a very young composer Jean de Hartutari. He is only gyumber Song Geynos 
. : a : ” ifteen year anc : s f N ; rriclee Darclee. iss Kathlee owar 
The first performance of “Der Nachtwachter,” by Meyer fifteen years old and the son of Mme. Harriclee Darcle _ = Miss K n Howar . 
. P S 4 2 _s on Ewiger Liebe rahms 
aaa ’ —_—oen at K _ ; J << : 
Stoltzenau, has been ucce sful at Konigsbe rg Th “nigh My Heart Sings Chessitnds 
new ballet, “Between Two Fires,” by Bayer, of Vienna, was A posthumous work of F. Suppe was also lately given Mrs. Katharine Noack-Fiqué 
given for the first time in Saltzburg and met with great at Vienna. It is a Requiem. Suppe was a thoroughly Dream of an Eve Chaminade 
. , ‘“ ” 1 yavot N oO fass t 
applause——Mancinelli’s Biblical cantata, “Isaiah,” for learned and serious musician, yet the comic muse comes “*#¥°"% fenen tie, Ade Lad Massene 

‘ a = ie : 4 A iss Ada ohman 
soli, chorus and orchestra, had an effective performance out here and there. The “Confutatis” would make a pop- y,i. Gypsy Sones Dvorak 
at the Royal Theatre, Berlin Wolf's “Christmas Mys- ular male quartet; the “Agnus Dei’ recalls the march in Misses Carnahan, Walbridge and Howard 
tery” was given lately at Giessen with the scenic figures “*Fatinitza,” while the “Qui tollis” was almost a sketch for When we are told that all the above numbers wers 
intended by the composer a jig. sung without notes and that Mme. von Klenner hersei 

—2- as : : 
a — ” played the piano accompaniments, we will know what 

The Scala Cantorum of Paris lately gave an inaugura The Clarendon Press, of Oxford, is preparing a work en kind of training must result from studying with such a 

. « , i aiid ia « da a « 

; titled “The Oxf stor f Music.” > first and teacher \ numl f those ho sang Sz : I 
tion concert, the program comprising works by Lassus titled “The Oxford History of Music rhe f st and  teache number o W ing aturday wert 
Rameau, Haydel, Weber, Beethoven and Schumann The second volumes, embracing the period from the fourth cen criticised in our report of the musicale given earlier in the 

< ’ « ’ ’ c « { . a Ht 
. o the time « *alestrina, is edite , Prof. H. ¢ easor nd among these Mrs jonn, Mrs. Fiat Miss 
ment concert wae Gevoted to old French masters tury ‘ » the time nf Pale rina, i ed ted by ) ' anc g e ] B n Mr: Fiqué, M s 
° Woolbridge. The third and fourth volumes bring down the Howard and Miss Knapp again distinguished themselves 
PJ es - . ‘ 
ed Eel story to the period of Bach and Handel, the former volume on Saturday afternoon. Miss Lohman, Mrs. Plyer, Mrs 

The first performance of Bungert’s “Death of Odys- being edited by C. H. H. Parry, the latter by J. A. Fuller Avery, who sang on Saturday, were not heard at the former 
seus,” the last part of his tetralogy, the “Homeric World,” Maitland. W. H. Hadow will contribute papers on the musicale, and these as well as several of the other pupils 
will be given at Dresden during this season Vienna School from Haydn to Schubert, and the develop are deserving of special mention, only space at this time 

= ment of the great instrumental forms, while E. Dannreuther will not allow more than a line about their individua 
will treat of the romantic period, assigning the first places efforts. Miss Lohman sang the “Gavotte” from “Ma 

[he French composer Charpentier has completed a t Weber, Schumann and Chopin. According to the pros- non” charmingly, and in that piquant little song as well 
new opera, “Marie,” a continuation of his “Louise,’’ Maric pectus the Wagner question is not touched. The first vol- as in the one by Chaminade revealed in voice and meth 
being Louise’s daughter. ume has been lately published od what some singers of great reputation lack. Mrs 

y | 
eet eS = - - = Avery sang the pretty song by German very sweetly in 
9 deed. Miss Gillman sang with feeling the songs by John 
The Signale changes its cditors rapidly In its first VON KLENNER PUPILS’ MUSICALE. , : ' Wy ™ J 
' : ; : son, at the same time delighting all by her sweet voice 
. - thi tT, oO Ices at ? ol 7 ? c 'NER " } ls , ‘ . ” ‘ 

—_ ber for this year it announce that Dr. Rudolf ME. EVANS VON KLENNER and her pupil Miss. Keler in Phe Kiret Violet by Mendslecche 

Schwar F signed an been succeed ren Sic « t » afternoon ol . , , , , 
schwartz had resigned and been succeeded by Euge gave a musicale last Saturday afternoon at the von  howed refinement of style and a voice of appealing qual 
Segnitz. In its third number, January 8, it tells us that Klenner studio, 230 West Fifty-second street. While the a Miss Pendas reflected most creditably on the vou 
Eugen Segnitz had resigned and was followed in the po previous musicales have attracted large audiences, there Klenner method, for her swee rue v ice was most 
tion of editor by Dr. Detlef Schultz was hardly room in the house for all who desired to at- agreeable to the eat Scudere’s mellifluous song. Mrs 

a tend last Sat j 1 this i ) ] ) re . ’ 19 
me gee tend last Saturday, and this is not to be wondered at, for pjyer’. singing was notable for its distinction in both of 
good singing is a treat at any time, and good singing iS fer cono< a ae avo ' ae 
g J ner ong Her phrasing tone emission and voice ai 
rent vht © tickets e oO . what ¢ | ¢ ‘ ] I Is sing “h . 

A gentleman who bought wo tick for the pera what one hears when von Kile nner pupils sing. The pro- went to stamp the artist. Miss Knapp proved her versa 
Hamburg demanded the return « s money because he gram for the afternoon follows tility by singing two songs of widely different schools 
could not see the stage from either of the seats rl ! Wanderer’s Night Song pubinsteln equally ‘well. Both th loratura and legato of this art 

: lez ] S bound furnish | . Misses Carnahan, Walbridge and Howard a a yee a ae ‘CES stn 
manager pic aded that he was not bound to furnish piace _—— Noel J son ist pupil would delight the heart of any teacher Miss 
"“- ¢h et “oul « . } uart r mbhuro . =. . - a 
whence the stage « wuld be seen The court at Hamburg [he River and the Sea Noel Johnson Howard, the girl from Buffalo with the glorious con 
would not listen t this and lered the m ney refunde Miss Cordelia Gillman tralto, aroused enthusiasm with her singing, and gave 
‘ nm } rot ved i rr y : 9 : ad < > -_ . oe = 
rhe hat question has not raged in Germany, as ladies wi I Vi weomscssttv tates Mendelssohn =Chadwick’s “Allah” by special request. Mrs Fiqué, an 
’ > tt wnlvy to certain he c Miss Elizabet efer sé a ’ 
hats are admitted only certain Xe a ae Kate Vannah ©tist with most sympathetic soprano, sang, as she in 
es eZ Miss Mathilda Parraga variably does, with sincerity and musical intelligence 
© Come With Me in the Summer Night Van der Stucken Among the other pupils who sang on Saturday there 
¥ > of tl aris Oper omi ont lates Mrs. Pauli-Schrad , , ‘ 
Albert Carré of the Pari pera Comique contemplate Ir Pa chrader r me was much to call forth prais on the core of method 
“ing “Pe s et Melis ] mus ) Sc \ Me ry dna Par : 
producing “Peléa t Melisand music by Debu eis in Wekerlin One mother, with two young daughters, who was in the 
ode rs | } , rtar ; h 1 1 . “ ’ , ‘ ‘ ; ’ ’ 
words by Maeterlinck. The importance of the work de Mies ME. Nickes sudience, declared that she would place both of her girls 
mands great care, many rehearsals, delicate and minute wy Peart’s Delict under Madame von Klenner’s guidance 
"oe ' | +] lie } , } ° 
mise-en-scéne and cannot be ready f the public for some ; M = Isabel Walbridge One of my daughters complained thi nothe has 
S . » - bve ¢ ] “act jis° oleac Wi Buy M ender? German . . . . . 
month There are five tableaux rhe cast is: Péléa “J - a me i studied three years with a certain teacher, and yet she does 

, Dietees Conde Yate ; rkel i eull } aers ' , ' P 
Jean I inkcinl Goul: ud Dufranne; Arkel, \ paged Un Bose Soans Gaynor not begin to sing like the young women who have studied 
médecin, Viguié; Mélisande, Madame Garden; Geneviéve ia Wien Cities only two terms with Madame von Klenner, It is remark 
Madame Gerville-Réache, and a child, a little prodigy Dormi Pure Seudere able, the singing of these two-term pupils in the. von 
eleven or twelve years old, who is still to be discovered Miss Leonora Pendas les indian «2S hat - o) emathad in tbe 

: Chanson d’Abeill Masse Klenner studio. Say what you will, method is the thing 
a Bien Moude Cocashen especially when behind the method you find a woman of 

ve v= ry ° o9 . 
Mon Désir inp a Nevin Mrs. von Klenner’s all-around culture and awakened sym 

\ posthumous work for two tenors, baritone and chorus. |! Cannot Help Loving Thee Clayton Jol pathy. Her girls cannot help singing.” 

} corr . 7 ” Mrs. Cle Franklin P! . ’ : . 
by the late Anton Bruckner, entitled “The Song of Songs. = cue 9 hoe Te eee son lo convince all that this mother was simply stating 
» . niy nou Agr i¢ > ein . . 7 
will be given soon at Vienna he work present such dif os Mien Se Coita Tost; facts, Madame von Klenner might borrow the phrase, “Re 
ficulties for the chorus that it is needful to add an or Mrs. Katharine S. Bonn ults Tell,” and then give a studio recital 
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CINCINNATI, February 1, 1902. 


AN KUBELIK, the Bohemian violinist, was heard in 
Music Hall Wednesday evening, January 28. The 
audience was a disappointing one as to size, but 

was exceedingly patient, waiting until 9:45 o’clock, when 

at last the much heralded one made his appearance. His 
playing was not a disappointment. His technical equip- 
ment is wonderful, his tone the most beautiful and unerr- 
ingly so of any yet heard here. His excellence inclines 
more to delicacy than virility of style. In pyrotechnical or 
virtuoso display his quality of finish is marvelous. He is 
at his best in virtuoso numbers, less so in the classic domain, 
where he lacks conception and breadth. 
< <= 

Georg Krueger, the talented pianist of the Conservatory 
of Music faculty, recently gave a recital in Wooster, Ohio, 
which was a success far above the ordinary. One of the 
critics says: “Georg Krueger, the eminent virtuoso, met 
with great success and carried the hearts of his listeners 
with him by storm. He is a great pianist, and has abilities 
so unique and original that one seldom finds them com- 
bined in one person.” Mr. Krueger’s program was as fol- 





lows: 

Schubert-Tausig 
A. L. Henselt 
.. Schubert-Liszt 
Wagner-Brassin 


Marche Militaire 
Si oiseau j’étais 
Hark, Hark, the Lark. 


Magic Fire Scene.... 


Etude de Concert, op. 23, No. 2 pepeceneeeysentadneeteee Rubinstein 
Romance, Consolation, op. 40, NO. 2......+.sssaeeceeeeeees Leschetizky 
Staccato-Caprice....... coos ° .-Max Vogrich 
Ballade, om. GF, WO. Qeocccccccccccscvccccsccccesesccccsscvesesess Chopin 


...Gounod-Liszt 
..Gounod-Liszt 


Reminiscences from Faust............ 


Paraphrase de Concert 


A piano recital was given this evening in the Auditorium 
at Marietta, Ohio, by Bessie Taylor Mellor, a graduate of 
the Conservatory of Music. She was assisted by her former 
teacher, Georg Krueger, in an interesting program. Harry 
M. Hart, tenor, sang the vocal solos. 
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The Apollo Club recently gave its first concert for the 
benefit of its members in the Auditorium, under the direc- 
tion of Bush W. Foley. Mozart's Requiem was sung, with 
the assistance of orchestra. 

Je S&S 

Henry Froehlich, violinist, of the Auditorium school fac- 
ulty, a few days ago made a concert tour to Oxford, where 
he gave an interesting program at the Western. Miss Bush- 
nell and Miss Swezey took part in the program. 





Paderewski is announced to make his appearance in Mu- 
sic Hall on the evening of March 13. 
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Innes and his band will appear in Music Hall on March 
4; Sousa and his band on March 30. 


=e = 


Mozart's ‘‘Grosse Messe in C Moll” will be given at St 
Francis de Sales Church on Easter Day, under the direc 
tion of Arthur J. H. Barbour, organist, and member of the 
Conservatory of Music faculty. This work was published 
only last year and had its initial performance in Dresden, 
April 3, 1901, under the direction of Hof-Capellmeister 
Alois Schmidt. It is said by some to rank with the Re 
quiem as a masterpiece of religious musical writing. The 
orchestration is masterly and the special organ part was 
written out in full by Mozart himself. Last year Mr. Bar 
bour directed the performance of the Bruckner Mass, which 
was given for the first time in this country at the jubilee 
service of St. Francis de Sales Church. 
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What has become of Hans Seitz and his amateur or- 
chestra? Nobody seems to know anything about it. Mr. 
Seitz has been for a long time a light hidden under a 


bushel. 


“The Skeleton in Armor,” by Arthur Foote, is being 
rehearsed by the Evening Choir Class of the College of 
Music. under the direction of A. J. Gantvoort. 


ce 


Eduard Zeldenrust will give a piano recital at the Ode- 
on, Wednesday evening, February 12. 


Se < 


Carl Ambruster, the music critic of Bayreuth, Ger- 
many, addressed the Cincinnati Conference of Art and 
Literature Tuesday evening at the Alms Hotel. He lec- 
tured on the ballads of Carl Loewe, and the illustrations 
were sung by Miss Pauline Cramer. 

J & 

Louis Schwebel, pianist, of the Conservatory of Music 
faculty, who studied for a while under De Pachmann, in 
tends to renew his studies in Europe next summer 


Se <= 


Theodor Bohimann, of the Conservatory of Music, 
played with the Spiering Quartet in Chicago a few even- 
ings ago. His playing was received with high encomiums 
from the critics. 

ese & 

Harold Bauer will be the soloist at the next symphony 
concert. He will play the Saint-Saéns Concerto in C 
minor, 


J & 


Frank van der Stucken is working hard and earnestly 
on the opera, “Merry Wives of Windsor,” which is to be 
given by the School of Opera the latter part of next 
month. Splendid progress has been made and the partici- 
pants are now thoroughly familiar with the first act. An 
excellent chorus is in preparation and rehearsals are held 
regularly every week. The cast is: Falstaff, Edward 
Hartman; Fenton, J. Wesley Hubbell; Slender, M. C 





de Bruin; Mr. Ford, George Baer; Mr. Page, Carl Gant- 
voort; Dr. Caius, William Ramsey; Mrs. Ford, Therese 
Abraham; Mrs. Page, Elsie Louise Bernard; Anne Page, 
Kathryn Gibbons. 

eS = 


“The French Opera” is the subject of the next lecture 
in the history of music course by A. J. Gantvoort. The 
students are taking increased interest in the lectures and 
the attendance is improving with each lecture. The next 
lecture will be given on Monday afternoon at 1:30, in the 
Lyceum. 
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Examination for admission to the academic department 
was held at the college on Saturday 
S- = 
The next rehearsal of the College Evening Choir wii! 
be held on Tuesday evening in the Lyceum. A. J. Gant 
voort, the director, requests that all members be present 
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Signor Romeo Gorno will assist at the recital to be 
given by Madame Schumann-Heink at Music Hall on Feb 
ruary 14. Signor Gorno will play the following numbers: 
Nocturne and a Mazurka, by Chopin; Prelude, by Rach 
maninoff, and Burlesca, by Albino Gorno 


Se <= 


On next Thursday evening at Smith & Nixon Hall, 
Frank van der Stucken will direct the rehearsal of the 
chorus, studying “The Seasons,” by Haydn. All members 
of the chorus are expected to attend 
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The date of the second chamber concert by the Marien 
String Quartet is set for February 13, and will not be 
changed again under any circumstances 


=e <= 


rhe C. S. E. Dramatic Club will give their fifth invita 
tion event on Monday evening, February 10, in the 
Odéon. The program will be entirely of Shakespearean 
scenes in costume. 
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Tuesday evening at the Musicians’ Exchange Mozart's 
birthday was given a celebration. Some out of the way 
numbers were played, such as the quintet for clarinet 
and strings; Serenade No. 2, for two oboes, two clarinets, 
two horns and two bassoons; “A Musical Joke” (Bauern 
Symphonie), for string quartet and two horns; diver 
tissement for two flutes, five trumpets and four tympani, 
and the quartet humoristica for four bassoons. Partici 
pants in the merry occasion were the following: Henry 
Froehlich, A. J. Schath, L. Weigand, Max Froehlich, A 
Schul, E. Timmons, George Loehman, E. DeVaux, Wil- 
liam Ross, A. Selmer, Joseph Weber, G. Duhamel, H 
Woest, A. Bartsch, L. Weisenthal, Franz Hoefer, R 
Kuehn, William Kopp, Ferd. E. Weiss, George Kuntz, 
Ad. Brand, George Kohlman and Leo Brand 

J. A. Homan 


Mr. Lawrence Retires.—The well-known vocal teacher 
of this city, Albert Lawrence, has retired and given up his 
studio. 


Mme. FANNY RICHTER 


Grand Orchestra and Solo Pianiste. 
Decorated by Vueen Marguerita of Italy and the Grand Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Graduate of Berlin High School of Music and Winner of the Grand Mendelssohn and Mozart Prizes. 
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VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simply an invest- 
ment. fe is always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violinsin America. Good 
ones, ®iup. Easy payments, if desired. 

Large, handsomely tllustrated 
Violin Cat FREE on request. 
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JS oprano—Concert and Oratorio. 


634 Eleventh Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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FIFTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


N Friday afternoon and Saturday evening of last 


week the fifth public rehearsal and concert of the 
Philharmonic Society took place at Carnegie Hall. The 


following was the program: 


I'schaikowsky 
Mendelssohn 


Fantasy, Overture, Hamlet, op. 67 
Concerto for Violin, E minor, op. 64 
Charles Gregorowitsch 


Legend, from the Kalevala (new) Lemminkainen Journeys 


Homeward. -Jean Sibelius 


Symphony, No. 1, C minor, op. 68 Brahms 

The list is interesting and the time taken to perform it 
was of reasonable length. But even these favorable condi 
tions did not prevent the recessional up the aisle, home 
ward, of troops of women. There is, however, an interest 
ing psychologic point made by these deserters: Those who 
have rustling silk garments always make their exit during 
piauo passages, while the others scurry out to the beat of 
drum and crash of brass. Anti-Strauss croakers chortled 
when the procession up-aisle began during the performance 
of this genius’ compositions, but he who gloats last gloats 
loudest. They did the same disturbing trick during “Par 
sifal” at the last rehearsal and again during the Brahms 
Symphony on this occasion. The orchestra under Mr 
Paur played very well. 

It has been objected that in Tschaikowsky’s ‘Hamlet’ 
the mood is too active, that the conventional prevailing 
gloom of the character is missing, but, shades of Denmark 
there is gloom enough in this composition. Besides the 
composer treats his subject with great freedom, introducing 
for contrast the turbulent entrance of Fortinbras and the 
wailing grief of Ophelia 

I'schaikowsky adheres in the main to the usual form of 
overture, but takes liberties with the details of construction 
in order to limn his picture with greater effectiveness. The 
introduction sounds the stroke of midnight, and the im 
mediately following episode suggests the unearthly figure 
of the ghost. How well this Russian knew to handle a 
commonplace subject of this find is apparent. He, as all 
great musical minds, had no use for the cheap tricks of 
expression unless they were not the obvious ones. And so 
here—to cite a single instance—the midnight bell is re 
placed by a haunting call of the horn twelve times re 
peated. But the simple means succeed, and in these few 
bars the composer has established his atmosphere; after this 
the rest seems easy; one’s mood is sympathetic and the 
picture unfolds itself past the ear. For the Ophelia theme 
Tschaikowsky has selected a lyric one which seems to have 
been his special province. Some of these singing melodies 

and there are scores of them to recall—approach so 
perilously near the cliff of banality that one trembles for 
their salvation. But he saves them all, either by instru 
mentation or by a sudden curve heavenward. This trick is 
not half as easy as it sounds, and the number of themes 
already in this abyss is legion. Strauss sometimes tan 
talizes the ear with the same cunning 

To return to “Hamlet.” With interruptions, but with 
never a hesitation, does the drama present itself until the 
final climax, born of tremendous tension, marks the calam 
ity of the tragedy. 


THE MUSICAL COURI 








Gregorowitsch played fluently the Mendelssohn Concerto 
This work does not permit of a drastic handling; it is hy 
persentimental music and must be exaggerated almost to 
ihe maudlin. In this instance the violinist tried to sheer 
off some of the tear stained edges, and if he is so much 
in earnest he should forsake Mendelssohn for all time 
Yet the performance was smooth and glib, if not faultless 
as to intonation. The cadenza—might it not be called a 
‘rocking horse cadenza?’’—was the brilliant spot in his 
playing and displayed fleet fingers. The rondo was taken 
too rapidly. 

The Sibelius legend depicts the journey homeward after 
the wars of Lemminkainen, a hero of Finnish mythology. 
The composer, himself a Finn, is very modern and national ; 
added to this is a promising streak of originality. The nar 
rative is swift and the instrumentation unusually telling 
That the work is heroic cannot be claimed for it; it 
tbounds in color and movement. Our Mr. Floershein 
first wrote of it last June 

O{ the basaltic beauties cf the first of the Brahms 
vmphonies it is not easy to write dispassionately. -The 
work is gigantic. Coming from his pen so late as the 
forty-fourth year it shows the composer in full maturity, 
yet saturated with the influence of the greatest of all 
symphonists, Beethoven A single glance at this score 
leaves no doubt of the path chosen by Brahms; he followed 
humbly in the wake of the Bonn giant. And he remains 
the only one who has dared to do it and who has succeeded 
3eethoven is nourishing food to digest and build strength 
upon, but he is a dangerous morsel to ruminate and has 
choked many gasping composers. But Brahms was built 
of sterner stuff, and, as a crowning result, we have the 
first symphony. In his later works he betrays much less 
of the Beethoven influence, and voices more of that dis 
tinguishable something. which is so purely Brahms that he 
has left no school 

With the first theme of the introduction, where he sends 
the violins skyward in a daring curve, he knocks defiantly 
not at the portals of Fate, but of Fame. And, although 
this has not been denied him, yet he is not altogether for 
the present; the coming generation will probably range 
Brahms where he belongs and where in public estimation 
he is not yet. And it will require no second Schumann 
with his “Neue Baknen” to accomplish this honorable task 


Then, too, will this mooted question of Brahms’ orchestra 


1 


) 
lenced for the future. For the present it is neatly 
nodest to insist that Brahms scored in a manner befitting 


tion be si 


-and exactly so—his melodic ideas; his chosen mode of 
expression is as much himself as is the content 

To rehearse the details of the work would be an endless 
task, and finally it would amount only to a repetition of the 
same terms of praise applied to it by others who have 
laid claim to understand him; for to understand Brahms 
But if the nodding anti-Brahmsianer 
cannot be called to life by the tuneful horn solo of the 


Adagio, then there sounds no musical salvation for his 
g 


to admire him 


slumbering soul And at the opening of this same move- 
ment is there not a suggestion of the lamentoso of the 
Tschaikowsky athétique”? Wake up, O ye befogged 
and drowning Faf 
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Mantelli. 
EKCENTLY we announced the success of Eugenia Man 
telli in Santiago de Cuba and the South, and her in 
tended return to New York. The following press notices 
confirm the news: 

We who have had the honor of assisting at the concerts of 
Eugenia Mantelli have recognized that we were in the presence of 
1 privileged artist. Her voice is a treasure which holds accents and 
expressions for all the emotions of the soul. Before this artistic 
woman, this beautiful revelation of all sentiments, less striking 
s her talent, great though it is, for singing in five languages wit! 


absolute possession of all the inflexions, peculiarities and cadence 





of each, Eugenia Mantelli needs no réclame to announce that shi 
has triumphed in all the most important theatres of the world. She 
needs only to present herself to the public to conquer it by her 
sublime art She is absolute queen on the stage, everything 
artistic in her, her expressive mimicry, her gestures, the intention re 
vealed in the most imperceptible movements of her graceful figure 
Her voice is passionate and suggestive. Her Carmen, how fiery and 
seductive! Her Mignon, how tender and poetic! Her diction, how 
admirable and clear in whatever language she sings! Of all the 
artists who have visited the stage of Chili mo one unites in suc! 
a degree to musical talent correct and elegant scenic play.—El Suz 
Chili. 


At the Teatro de la Victoria Sefiora Mantelli gave a concert, in 
which she sang in five languages, which was a real triumph for the 
distinguished artist, for nothing but a solid reputation and indis 
putable merit can overcome the natural distrust of our public re 
garding such performances. Sefiora Mantelli displayed her marvel 
ous voice, with its penetrating sweetness, its surprising amplitude 
ts training and flexibility, which produced immense effect. She 
revealed herself also as a distinguished polyglot. She was applauded 
throughout, and at the termination of the “Habanera,” in “Carmen,” 
which she sang in character, the applause increased till she had t 


repeat the last part.—El Mercurio 


A numerous and brilliant assembly met at the Teatro de la Vix 
toria last night for the representation of “Carmen,” in which the 
title role was assumed by Sefiora Mantelli, The public was trans 
ported by a Carmen impeccably characterized, both musically and 
dramatically, and repaid its hour of enjoyment by repeated applause 
which formed a triumph for the company and especially for the 
distinguished contralto. Sefiora Mantelli, by her powerful, fresh 
und flexible voice, which was skillfully managed by her characteris 
tic animation of feature, by her mimicry, always opportune and elo 
quent, by her profound assimiliation of the role, leaves nothing t 
be said but “She was admirable.” She managed the pandareta and 
the castanets as if she had never done anything but dance the jotas 


f Andalusia, till the audience, fascinated by her talent and her 


singularly expressive singing, recalled her three or four times. In 


the third act Sefiora Mantelli sang the part in which Carmen con 
sults the cards, and finally, in the fourth act, gave such life and 
inimation to the death scene that she was rewarded with long ap 
plause.—E] Mercurio, October 3 


Battey SuccessFuL.—William Worth Bailey, the blind 
violinist, and his company are doing a thriving busines 
throughout the Southern States and making great success 
Manager Johnston reports that this company will reach the 
West about March 1 


Mites ENGAGED FOR CINCINNATI.—Gwilym Miles was 
engaged last week as one of the principal baritones for the 
Cincinnati Festival. Arrangements were completed through 
his manager, Henry Wolfsohn, who has also booked him 
to appear in many of the other large May festivals. Mr 


Miles will sing m the miscellaneous concerts and the part 
of Christ in “The Beatitudes.” 
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January, February and March, 


The Eminent Pianist 


INT 


1903. Those organizations and managers who 


one or more concerts are requested to make immediate application. 
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has arranged with Mr. JOSEPH SMITH for a Tour of FORTY CONCERTS ONLY, during the months oi 
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R. JOSEPH SMITH HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HE HAS ARRANGED FOR A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CONSISTING OF A LIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERTS ONLY, DURING 
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JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1903, OF THE CELEBRATED 


Kaim Orchestra °o Munich, 


HE FAME OF MR. WEINGARTNER AND 


WHICH HE HAS UNDER HIS PERMANENT DIRECTION DIS- 
PENSES WITH ANY COMMENT WHATEVER AS TO THE ARTISTIC 
IMPORTANCE OF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT.........ceceeceereevunes 


DIRECTED BY 








FELIX 


OF THE ORGANIZATION Kindly address 


Telegrams : 
Smith-Rondinelli-Florence. 





WEINGARTNER. 


all communications to 


Concert and Theatrical Direction JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli, 
Florence, Itaty. 
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BELLEVUE, } 


Boston, Mass., 


Harrison Bennett, who is studying in Rome with the 
great baritone Cottogni, has just written to his former 
teacher, Arthur Hubbard, of his very successful appear- 
ance at a recital at Lady Fielden’s. He was encored three 
times on In February he is to give a public 
recital and is engaged to sing with the Sgambati Quartet. 
Mr. Bennett has a large, resonant baritone voice of great 


extension. 


one song. 


Se & 

Miss Marian Haskell gave a recital of songs at Newton 
Centre Tuesday evening, which was attended by a large 
and fashionable audience that showed every evidence of 
pleasure and approbation for her singing of a varied and 
taxing program. Miss Haskell showed most excellent 
command of her voice and versatility in rendering songs 
by Bizet, Schumann, Brahins, Mascagni, Beach, Nevin 
and others. 

Miss Haskell was accompanied at the piano in one 
group of songs by H. Carleton Slack, whose pupil she is 
Others assisting were Stephen Townsend and Miss Marie 
Nichols 

eS <= 


Mme. Etta Edwards’ second morning musicale took 
place on Saturday, February 1, at 12 o'clock, in Steinert 
Hall. The pupils who took part were Miss Nellie Bar 
nard, Mrs. Martha Butler, Miss Kate Osgood, Miss Con- 
stance Fields, Miss Keane, Mrs. Ethel Torrey 
Smith and Miss Elizabeth Snow. This is the second of a 
series of four morning musicales, different pupils appear- 


Helen 


ing on each occasion. 
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The date of the opening of the fortnight’s grand opera 
by the Metropolitan Opera House Company, under the 
direction of Maurice Grau, at the Boston Theatre, is Mon- 
day, March to. 


=S= << 


Miss Adah Campbell Hussey’s singing at the Burns 
elebration in Mechanics’ Hall roused great enthusisam, 
and many compliments were paid her for her artistic work. 
Miss Hussey also sang at the Eliot Club, Jamaica Plain, 
last week. 
< < 

Miss Gertrude Miller assisted the Schubert Male Quar- 

tet in a recent concert at North Attleboro. 


eS = 


Frederic Martin will sing at the Claremont (N. H.) mu- 
sic festival on the 6th. His numbers include ‘““Two Gren- 


adiers” and “She Alone Charmeth My Sadness.” 
ZS S 
Miss Edith V. Ellsbree, of Worcester, pupil of Mme. 
Fta Edwards, has just left on a concert tour that will 


among other towns and cities, Alleghany, Pa.; 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Va.; Cleveland, Co- 


embrace 


lumbus, Ohio; Louisville, New Orleans, Galveston and 
San Antonio, Tex., and Savannah, Ga. 


es € 
Miss Helen Wetmore, who has studied with Mme. Etta 
Edwards for the past three or four years, sang at the 
third recital of the Lowell Orchestral Society January 26. 


eS <= 


Heinrich Schuecker, harpist, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, was soloist at the recital of the Lowell Or- 
chestral Society on January 26. The Lowell Citizen has 
the following to say: 

Mr. Schuecker, the harpist, has played in Lowell be- 
fore, at one of the Orchestral Society's recitals, and the 
audience therefore knew the treat that was in store for 
them. That most exquisite of all musical instruments, the 
harp, was played in a masterly manner, and there was no 
Mr. 
Schuecker was very generous in responding to recalls, 
giving two extras after his first number in response to 
His second number on the program 


iack of appreciation on the part of the audience 


persistent clapping. 
was a group of three, all enchantingly sweet, being as 
follows: “Andante,” Rossini; ‘“Murmuring Breezes,” 
Oberthur; and “Mazurka,” E, Schuecker. 

eS = 
song recital by Mrs. Margaret 
Huntington Chambers Hall Thursday 


There Gerry 


Guckenberger at 


was a 


evening at 8. 
eS = 
There was an organ concert at the First Universalist 
Church, Roxbury, last week, by Robert Franz Reissman, 
assisted by Emanuel Fiedler, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; W. W. Walker and Aug. Schoefer. 
eS = 
Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, mezzo-soprano, gave a song 
recital in the small Chickering Hall Tuesday afternoon, 
assisted by Alex Heindl, violoncellist. Miss Lida Low 
accompanied at the piano throughout. The program was 
as follows: 


I  chackinatnecoes<e0asnabansh duiieene shaves anes ..Gluck 
SE asd onscd raed saceesnbupaistenhauds chdbendad swemhine ..Leo Stern 
L’Heure d’Azur........ ..Augusta Holmés 
L’Heure Rose.......... .Augusta Holmés 
I TY ie odccevcnccséovendensssontadcesdveueeasione Servais 
BE DW Ma cecascssesccses ..Margaret Lang 
Nuit de Decembre............ Leoncavallo 
NE Se Sov cdc eeccccccee ..... Brahms 
Ask Nothing More........... —e 
PORN, CK Oy ely B, FOR ioc ccc ctccsaccsvescesoredessese Chopin 
Alte Ladbe... sce. icepamedasenseseos ..... Brahms 
Years at the Spring.. dec ewbepenends socdec dew dal ele me 
Where Corals Lie... oe a Sap Elgar 
gk RP eee 


“Mrs. Hunt is a pupil of Mrs, Gertrude Franklin Salis 
bury, and in diction of Madame Alexander-Marius. She 
has a rich, sympathetic voice of unusual variety of tone 
color. Her enunciation is equally good in three languages ; 
she sings steadily in tone; in short, she is technically well 
equipped. In interpretation she is distinctly 
showing keen appreciation of such widely differing words 
as the characteristically French songs of Augusta Holmés, 
the more austere songs of Brahms, and the atmospheric 
lyrics of Miss Lang and Edward Elgar. One is tempted to 
regret that in this song recital Mrs. Hunt should have at- 
tempted nothing of larger outline” is the opinion of a local 


critic. 


versatile. 


SH <= 
At the New England Conservatory of Music, January 20, 
a recital was given by students of the advanced classes. 
Se = 
Mrs. Minnie del Castillo was the principal performer 
at the recital by the Faelten Pianoforte School on 


Wednesday evening. She was assisted by two ensemble 
classes of the schoo! and was listened to by a large and 
appreciative audience. Mrs. Castillo’s part of the pro- 
gram was as follows: 


BESOIGEASTERR, OF. 26.0.0 0200cccccscescovccdcosccccecesccscecccc cme 
... Chaminade 





PUBOUER oc ccc cccccccccescccesccessencenevecccsescosees 
IE Fo rehct ccd v0cdaseeveeeningedd<ctcreessennrocserseesséad Jadassohn 
BOSONS) oo cccccccernstesocccetscedeqeccocspcove ....- Reinhold 
Camatsen, Fined BiavemeGihs es ecceccctccdescoscevevccccveccasses Chopin 
Second piano, Carl Faelten. 
Ss €& 
The New England Conservatory building, now in 


process of construction on the corner of Huntington 
avenue and Gainsborough street, will contain no living 
apartments for its students. Therefore some provision 
at another location was made necessary, and after a thor 
ough study of the question the conservatory authorities 
have provided for this need. 

A tract of land comprising some 17,000 square feet on 
Hemenway street, opposite Gainsborough, overlooking 
the Fenway, has been purchased from the Fenway Land 
Company, and a building is to be constructed on the 
same, comprising a complete students’ home. 

The enterprise is largely due to Joseph Balch, who has 
organized what is known as the Conservatory Apartment 
Trust, with a capital of $250,000. Gen. Francis Peabody, 
Jr., aud W. A. L. Bazeley are the trustees. 

The object of this trust is to erect and maintain this 
building, which is leased by the the New 
kngland Conservatory of Music for a long term of years 

lhe building, unit, 
series Of practically duplicate sections, each of which is a 
affording accommodations 


trustees ol 


while apparentiy a comprises a 


complete residence in itself, 
for about thirty women students, most of whom will be 
provided with separate rooms 

The building is in the Colonial style, the material of 
construction being in red brick with white mortar 
black headers, and trimmed with gray sandstone. It 


be three stories high, with what is called an English base 


and 
will 


ment. 

Each section of the building will contain a parlor and 
dining room, thus making a series of families of the stu 
dents, instead of a great number in one group. 

The apartments and dining rooms are arranged in pairs, 
separated by sliding doors, so that upon occasion they can 
be thrown together. The building is absolutely fireproof 
throughout. 

The partitions and floors are to be made sound proof, so 
that vocal and instrumental students can practice without 
either annoying others or being annoyed. 

The work is to be carried forward with speed, and the 
building will be finished ready for occupancy September 1. 


ARTHUR Beaupre, A MARINER Pupit.—Arthur Beaupre, a 


gifted pupil of Frederic Mariner, of the Bangor, Me., 
Piano School, is about to make a tour through Maine 
The Bangor Daily Commercial, in an article on Master 


Beaupre, published January 9, 1902, referred to his talents 
and republished a biographical sketch from THe Musica. 
CourRIER. 
Miss Pauline Dunstan, a Boston reader, 


On the tour Master Beaupre will be assisted by 





Now ? Hotel Bellevue. 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. . 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan. 
EARVEBYT & WoOoD. 
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PERMANENT ADDRESS : 
KIMBALL HALL, 


HAMLIN, Tenor 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE : 
ANNA MILLAR, 
540 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


ORATORIOS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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PESTIVALS. 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 
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1520 CHESTNUT STREET. 











NOTE Touring the South in January and February. 


Touring the Middle West and East in March. 


WM. WORTH BAILEY, 


THE BLIND PHENOMENON. 


SUPPORTED BY 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP and EDWIN M. SHONERT. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th St., New York City. 


EVERETT PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY. 


Touring Ohio, Indiana, Iilinois and Michigan in April. 
Touring Wisconsin, North Dakota and Manitoba in May. 





HENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
INSTRUCTION. For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Studio: 60 West 39th St. |. ARNOLD SOMLYO, Mgr., 
’Phone : 2058-88. CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


Baldwin Piano used. 





Concert Direction ... 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
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Greater New WVork. 


NEw YORK, February 3, 1902. 
RS. MORRILL had charge of the music fol 
lowing the luncheon of the Lasalle Club 





(alumni of the Women’s School of that name 
near Boston) at the Astoria last Saturday, and this is a 
guarantee that the music was high class Mrs. Morrill 


herself sang these numbers: 


Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrin Wagner 
lo Be a Child Once More Farwel 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat’ry Nest Parker 
fhe Rosary Nevin 


All these were received with appreciation, the singer’s 
refinement and artistic interpretation appealing to her 
hearers in high degree, and the duets in which she united 
with her pupil, Florence Clark, were Mendelssohn's “I 
Would That My Love” and a Tuscan folksong. They 
were sung with perfect ensemble, and Miss Clark also 
caused much interest through her singing of “Thy Name” 
and an encore 

Helen Reynolds, the violinist, played a Hungarian piece 
with much bravour, Bartlett’s new “Berceuse” with tender 
feeling, and a Wieniawski Mazurka brilliantly. This young 
woman should be better known, as indeed she is sure to be 
n time, such is the effect of her playing. F. W. Riesberg 
was at the piano 

eS = 

Virginia Bailie’s fourth students’ recital occurred a 
her artistic studio Friday, these pupils playing: Misses 
Ruth Howard, Emma Gebert, Gertrude Easton, Claire 
Crosby, Miss Nichols, Miss Marshall, Miss Josephin« 
Marshall 

The first four young pupils showed good study, with 
ts, while Miss Nichols 


played with musical taste her Schumann Romance and 


promis¢ of becoming ready piani 








Grieg Elfentanz Miss Josephine Marshall |} pro 
nounced talent, clear touch, and seems reful student, 
while her elder sister played the heaviest numbers of the 


afternoon with much temperament and dash—Tschaikow 
sky’s “Chanson Triste” and a Moszkowski waltz 
Agreeable variety was given by the finished singing of 
Lucille Jocelyn, soprans whose numbers were “Rever- 
ies,” by Neidlinger, which she sang with much emotion, 


and the graceful “J_avender,” by German: this she sang 





beautifully, indeed \ expresive quality, a re 





poseful carri ind gracc personality are hers 


At the close Miss Bailie played a study by Moszkowski 





and a little played Menuet by Beethoven 
<— P—— 4 
Mme. Marie Cross Newhaus gav 


last Sunday evening, February 2, in her spacious apartment, 


iunother large musicale 


434 Fifth avenue, presenting to er 100 people a delight 
ful program. Mrs. John Siebert, of Columbus, being th 
guest of honor Madame Newhaus introduced the follow 
ing solo artists: Miss Isabel Carleton, soprano: Andreas 
Schneider, baritone; Mrs. George Pratt, contralto; Harold 
Smith. piano; Miss Jeaune Arone, soprano. Some interest 
ing ensemble work was given by several other musicians 


members of the “ensemble class,”"” and Madame Newhaus 


sang a duet with Mr. Schneider. Many prominent society 


people were present 


EF _s 
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Bruno Huhn played the descriptive music by Richard 


I 


Strauss to the Tennyson poem “Enoch Arden,” read by 


R. WATKIN MILLS 


England’s Eminent Basso, 


in America, April, May, June, 1902. 
CAN BE SECURED FOR 
ORATORIO AND RECITALS. -ccscssssssesstttit 
Under the Sole Direction of 
W. SPENCER JONES, 
BROCKVILLE, CANADA. 


CHARLES W. 


CLARK 


BARITONE. 


Under Exclusive Management 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 
806 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Miss Amy Baker, at the Vos studio last Friday, and played 
it in such fashion that the poem became doubly interesting 

The music abounds in unusual harmonic and melodic 
figures, unexpected modulations, abrupt changes in rhythm, 
but all closely connected with the text; Strauss has in this 
shown what melodic fluency he possesses, and under 
Huhn’s touch it all came out beautifully. Entire master 
of its contents, technically and musically, bringing a sym 
pathetic musical nature to bear, the pianist’s part in the 
thing became all important, and was done with modesty 
and fine taste. 

ese & 

Mary Helen Howe gave a song recital in the driving rair 
f last Wednesday afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria, as 
sted by Louie Wood, violinist; de Macchi at the piano 
Miss Howe sang Reinecke’s Spring Song, Elsa’s “Dream,” 


Gounod’s “Mignon Serenade by Strauss, and Ca 


tina and Aria from Verdi's “Macbet! 

Miss Howe has a high soprano voice of carrying power 
so that she is able to sing coloratura and sustained musik 
of a musical nature, she has studied carefully and sing 
brilliantly. 


eS = 


Florence Stockwell is one of the Parson Price pupil 
vho sing extraordinarily well, having an excellent 
position, but evidently destined for yet greater things 
“Eye Hath Not Seen,” as sung by her, showed a voice 0 
istonishing power and expressiveness, real musical feeling 
and taste, and Handel’s “He Was Despised 


she sang witl 


pathetic tone color, showing that she enters into the 1 
spirit of the words 
es & 

Organist S. Archer Gibson f the Brick Presbyteriar 
Church, is a much busied an what with the extensive 
musical preparation necessary for the music at this church 

sition work and lessons Schirmer has just 
uit his transcription of Isolde’s Liebestod’ 





(which he played at the Pan-American Exposition w 
such success), and a five voiced male chorus, “It Was 
Lover and His Lass,”’ dedicated to the Apollo Club, which 


will soon be sung by them. His setting of the deceased 


Dr. Babcock’s “Emancipation,” which was sung at the lat 
ter’s funeral. w repeated last Sunday, with twenty-four 


voices participating, and he is also planning a series of r 
citals at the churcl He goes to Baltimore soon to give 
the first of a series of lectures o1 


there by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 





Anne Wright Comstock, ¢ Ito, and Alfred Jewett 


McLean, tenor, united ir ecital at the Builders’ Leagu 
last Thursday ternoon, with Harry Burleigh at the 


piano. They sang each two groups of solos by modern 


composers, and united at the beginning and end in duets 
Mr. McLean sang in “The Messiah” at Ossining last 
month, and pleased so much that he was re-engaged for 
repetition of the same work January I! 
ZS <& 


Mesdames Grace G. Gardner and Kitty Berger gave a 
musical at home at 34 West Twenty-fifth street last Thurs 
day afternoon. Miss Gardner sang several solos and Miss 


Berger played 


STE PALLISER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 


or LONDON, 


IN AMERICA NOW. 





HENRY WOLFSOHN, Management, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON, 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


Telegrams: 11 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W.., 
‘*Masikchor, Londea,"’ LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Last night, Tuesday, Carl G. Schmidt gave his sixth 
gan recital at St. Paul’s M. E. Church, West End ave 
nue and Eighty-sixth street. He was assisted by the full 
choir of the church, the solo quartet as follows: Mrs 
A. C. Schiller, soprano; Miss Sara F. Evans, alto; John 


J. Bergen, tenor, and J. Edward McGahen, baritone, De 


tailed mention of this in our next issue 


At the Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth 
street and Central Park West, to-morrow (Thursday), at 4 
o’clock, there will be an organ recital by pupils of J 
Warren Andrews, those participating being Misses Lilian 
M. Bailie, Jennie P. Herbert, Louise F. Thayer and Her 
mann Kloess, all organists, assisted by the contralto, Mrs 
Ceretta Ross. A novelty will be an organ duet, “Pleyel’s 
Hymn,” with variations, by Thayer, played by the daugh 
ter of the dead composer and Mr. Andrews 


ee a 
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Madame Finke gives monthiy mu alc it her studi 
the first on this Friday, February 7, from 4 to 6 p. m 

eS & 

Organist Charles Heinroth’s next recital occurs this 
Wednesday) afternoon, at 3:30 0’ k Church of the 
Ascension, Fifth avenue and Tenth stre« 

eS €& 

J I ( ( the P n N il School of 

M nd Mad Capp Ww I e guests of honor 
e ninth a dit Potsdam Normal Alum 
Ass t ‘ \ t ns, Fifth ave 
Fe iry 7 
=: — 

| fir lannre QO t found a 

y d audience | W ened e Beethover 


Quartet, op. 50, No. 1; the Glazounow Novelettes, op 


5, and the Arensky Trio, op. 32, for pia (Mrs. Dann 
nd ‘cell The quartet played with pre 
ympathy, the Beethoven Scherzo movement 
£ g especially well, and the Arensky T1 making a 
s Mrs. Dannreuther played the piano 
part with d t d taste 
os we 
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The Listemann Tri f New York, gave an evening of 

: H st Tuesday evening, and 

\ s ( g na npany of good size 
assembled to listen 1 program of variety, as follows: 

| ent fror Tr Beet} ver 

\ g i Alleg S Rubinstein 

Con Variazior from Tr I'schaikowsky 

Grieg 

nd Finale, from C minor Tr Mendelssohr 

aul Listemann is the linist, Franz Listemann the 


list and Ellen Berg Parkyn the pianist of this tric 


ist Listemann s firm, true tone, the ‘cellist 
Franz Listemann, plavs with much taste and real artistic 
npulse, and the pianist was thoroughly familiar with her 
usic, so there resulted an exceller nsemble. May the 
g gi tl be her next e! 
Ze & 
Mr. and Mrs Me f Carnegie Hal ure extremely 
usy, Mr. Mehan having ut off some twenty-four les 
s, so that 1 gives only seventy-two lessons week 
Many pr nent ncet nd church singers ar 
dying with | ind the heard « n time 
4 — 
Charles Heinroth’s next organ recital ccur thi 
Wedn sday fternoor February S$. 32:30 o’clock, Churcl 


the Ascensio! 


| 
| 
| 
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MISS 


FEILDING 
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ORATORIO, RBCITAL and OPERA. 
ADDRESS: 


221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Trio Club. 


Victor Sédrlin, Violoncello 











Alexander Saslavsky, Violin 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Piano 
Hotel Majestic, Tuesday Afternoons, February 11 and March 4, 
at 3 o'clock. 


Subscriptions can be made at Ditson’s, 867 Broadway. 
Tickets One Dollar. 
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4 -omvact close exists between the Muses: 
When one of them steps forth to warm our hearts 
Her sisters ever gladly follow her, 
And offer help in weaving an enchantment. 
Scarce had great Goethe’s wondrous mind astonished 
The world with his heroic drama “Egmont,” 
When Beethoven, the master mind of music 
Caught up the vital glow of inspiration, 
And with his own creative genius deep 
Accompanied his friend’s, the poet’s, work. 
This great advantage have the sounds, however 
hat in a moment they can draw the mind 
Away from scenes of cold reality, 
And charm the spirit with their magic dreams 
From the Prologue to Goethe’s “Egmont.” 


HIS was a Beethoven day with the Chicago Or 
chestra at the Auditorium 

And it marked the fourteenth event in the se 

ries of concerts which is being given under The- 





odore Thomas’ direction. 

The music to Goethe’s tragedy, ‘““Egmont,”’ proved to be 
an absorbing feature. 

And how could it be otherwise? 

For the orchestra played nobly 

George Riddle’s reading of the touching, picturesque, 
heroic lines was finished, dramatic, eloquent 

And the songs were sung effectively by the far famed 
soprano, Electa Gifford 


Ss & 
The first part of the same program opened with the 
verture, “Prometheus.” 
Scene and aria, “Ah! Perfido,” followed. 
In her interpretation of this exceedingly exacting feature 


EKlecta Gifford displayed much musicianship. The sweet 
ness and remarkable flexibility of her voice were apparent 
Also, she was very dramatic. But the scene and aria are 
by no means suited to this gifted young artist’s voice. 
Chere are limitations to that which the greatest singers 
may wisely attempt. What, for example, was the verdict 
when Melba sang in “Siegfried”? Considering the ap- 
valling disadvantage under which she labored, Miss Gif- 
ford is to be commended for executing as brilliantly as she 
did music which a soprano of her lyric characteristics sel 
dom 1 requested to undertake 

The necessity of singing what the program demands, as 
the case at these historical concerts and at the Summy 
ballad concerts in the Musie Hall, Fine Arts Building, is 
i serious matter with more than one artist. Especially is 
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VERSITY Ha 
» Jn 105 SEATS m, 


this true in view of the fact that the local press and concert 
going public do not always remember to be charitable. 
What is the artist to do? Sing, or refuse to sing, and in 
the latter event forfeit an engagement? 

After Miss Gifford had been recalled several times the 
program’s third number, symphony “Eroica,”’ was played 
by the orchestra. Mr. Thomas gave a broad and thought- 
ful interpretation. “Marcia Funebre” was very impressive. 
Throughout the various movements the strings were par- 
ticularly beautiful in tone and artistic in finish. The per- 
formance of this entire symphony was so satisfactory and 
inspiring that hearers were left in a state of legato con- 
tentment and staccato enthusiasm 


SE 


William Wegener, the well-known tenor, is visiting 
Chicago, the Castle Square Opera Company having pre 
vailed upon him to assume the title rode in several per 
formances of “Lohengrin” at the Studebaker Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, this week, and to take an important part in 
“T] Trovatore” next week. Mr. Wegener was formerly a 
resident of this city, but now makes his headquarters in 
New York, where he is very successful 

Se = 

Amy Murray, the Scottish-American singer, of New 
York, has been filling important engagements in Chicago 
In addition to her appearance before the Fortnightly Club 
last week, Miss Murray sang for the Culture Club on 
January 27, and to-morrow evening she will be heard in 
Kenwood. This artist is enjoying a busy and brilliant 
season. 
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William A. Willett, baritone, of the Chicago Auditorium 
Conservatory, will contribute several vocal selections at 
an organ recital in Rockefeller’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio 
on Monday evening, February 3. 


S 


Sydney Biden’s list of recent and future Eastern engage 
ments is as follows: December 30, recital at Brooklyn In 
stitute; recital at Metropolitan Club, New York, January 
18; recital in New York, January 27; recital in Boston, 
January 30; with the Kneisel Quartet, New York, Feb 
ruary 2; with the Kneisel Quartet, Boston, February 9: re 

ptt 
1, New 





cital at Altavia, Pa.. February 19, and private rec 
York, February 21 


Kubelik has been an interested listener at several im 
portant musical events in this city. Last Saturday evening 
he attended the Chicago Orchestra’s concert at the Audi 
torium and heard Leopold Kramer, who played artistically 
and was well received. Mr. Kramer is the first violinist 
of the orchestra. 


PS = 
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The sudden and untimely death of H. Stanley Davies, 
dramatic instructor at the Chicago Auditorium Conserva 
tory, is a matter of deep regret to his many friends and 
pupils. Mr. Davies was a young man of much talent and 
promise. He passed away last Saturday as the result of 
an attack of heart failure, which developed when he was at 
the conservatory, and proved fatal as he was being driven 
to his home. 


4 C4 
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Mrs. Ella Dahl Rich, the Chicago pianist, whose musi 
cianly performance made so profound an impression at one 
of the Chicago Orchestra’s recent concerts in the Audito 
rium, has just been engaged to play in Toronto, Canada, at 
an early date. 

Dunstan CoL_itins’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Genevieve Clark Wilson sang in a recital at the Sem 
inary, Mt. Carroll, Ill, on January 28, and in “The Crea 
tion,” at Clinton, Ia., on January 29. She is engaged for 
a recital at Ashland, Wis., on February 7, and for “The 
Messiah,” at Denver, Col., on February 13 

Mrs. Wilson, Grace Van Valkenburgh and Sydney Biden 
are booked for “The Elijah,” at Joliet, in April 

The Bruno Steindel Company and Jeanette Durno will 
appear at Peoria, IIl., on February 18 

Jeanette Durno will give a recital at Waterloo, Ia., on 
February 21. 

The Spiering Quartet’s future concert dates include: 
Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, February 7; 
Peoria, Ill, February 25; Art Institute, Chicago, March 
11; Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, March 18; 
Cincinnati Ohio, March 30, and Godfrey, IIl., June 10 

Clara G. Trimble and Grace Van Valkenburgh will be 
heard in a recital at Kansas City on February 4 


At her residence on Aster street Mrs. Edward Goodman 
Holden will give a musicale on the evening of Feb 
ruary 7 

J <€& 
Mrs, William Edward Bell, of Dearborn avenue, will 


give a musicale on the afternoon of February 4, when Eu 
nice St. Clair Martens, the gifted soprano, who recently re 
turned from Europe, will sing: Romance, “Paul et Vir 
ginie,” Victor Masse; “Shepherd! Thy Demeanor Vary,” 
seventeenth century; “Ou Voulez Vous Aller,” Gounod; 
“On Richmond Hill,” Old English; Pastoral (Old Italian) 
Veracini, and “Arioso,” Leo Delibes 
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Miss Rose Nusbaum, pupil of William A. Willett, of the 
Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, received many con 
gratulations upon her recent appearance as vocalist at the 
residence of Dr. Colby, in this city 


f 


Chicago may w take advantage of the presence oft 


Glenn Hall, the tenor, while he is here, for in New York 


there are prominent churches desirous of securing his 
services 
a=- 
¢ — 
Che first chamber concert of the Drake Quartet will take 
place in Handel Hall on the evening of February 5. Emil 
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Liebling and Ada Markland Sheffield will be the soloists 








Arthur E. Fisher and Paul P. Knapp 
ese & 
Under the auspices of the American Conservatory an 
interesting recital will attract many music lovers Kim- 


ball Hall on the afternoon of February 8 The Misses E. 
Blanche Carson, Bonnie Walley Helen McGrew, and 
Wm. Howard Eis, Frithjof Larson and Arthur Jones are 
to furnish the program. 


WILLIAM A 


and 


WILLETT 


That the popuiarity of William A. Willett, the Chicago 
baritone, continues to increase is illustrated by the follow- 
ing press comments of recent date: 

Mr. Willett proved a great favorite Upon arising for his solo, 
‘Where Gloomy Pine Trees Rustle,” he was warmly greeted; while 
he was encored five times at the closing He acknowledged al! 
with courteous, affable bows, which scarcely succeeded in stilling th« 


lamor of public approval.—Waukegan Daily Gazette 


Ihe soloists were good, the baritone being especially a favorite. 
Mr. Willett has a remarkable voice, pure and sweet, with a wonder 
ful range He is one of the best baritones ever heard in the city 
Waukegan Daily Sun. 

Mr. Willett is gifted with a splendid voice, and he knows how t 
handle it. His singing possessed a dash and piquancy that charmed 
his hearers. His selections were an innovation to Findlay audiences 


bits of ancient minstrelsy of different The 


“x songs were nations 
quaint words and simple tunes were sung in a dainty, easy manner, 
thoroughly en rapport with the rhythn Perhaps the best rendered 

f these was the stirring Welst ng, “Men of Harlech Four 
dainty selections were by women composers, and four other simple 
ballads by composers of to-day His best song of the evening was 

It Is Enough,” from “Elijah, which gave better range to his 

ce. His voice is one of rounded tone, full and resonant, and 
searched out every corner of the vast auditorium Findlay Morning 
Republican. 

At the Auditorium Conservatory Mr. Willett’s time is 
always in demand 

=e & 

Owing to the fact that Miss de Sellem has engagements 
to fill in New York, she will be unable to sing in Chicago 
on February 4, as previously arranged 

Se & 

The assisting artist at the recital to be given by Howard 
Wells, pianist, in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on 
Tuesday evening, February 4, will be Arthur M. Burton, 
whom Clarence Dickinson will accompany. This event is 
under the auspices of the American Conservatory, of which 
John J. Hattstaedt is the able and experienced director 

Ze & 

‘The fever of the drama and the melodrama is coursing 
through the veins of several score of Episcopal church 
choir boys in Chicago, and the strongest antitoxin known 
to choirmasters is being used prevent a spread of the 
disease,”” says the Record-Herald, of January 28 

“In vain choirmasters have pleaded and preached. Now 


they are talking of concerted action, appealing to parents 


offering medals for attendance and threatening expulsior 


The climax came last night, when Miss Gertrude Haynes 
of the ‘Choir Celestial’ sent an emissary to St. James’ 
Church, while the choir was practicing and tried to get 
fifteen boys to sing in ‘The Fatal Wedding.” Choirmaster 
Smedley broke off the ‘Te Deum Laudamus’ right where 
it was and declared: ‘If any boy wants to sing in a theatre 
let him go, but do not come back to St. James’ choir. 
There is no two ways about it, boys; you can't serve the 
Lord and the devil at one and the same time 


JEAN 


WOLFSOHN 


Members of the quartet are Earl R. Drake, Albert L. Heun, 
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“The trouble began last summer, when Mr. Smedley per- 
mitted six of his boys to sing in ‘Lorna Doone, 
in ‘Francesca da Rimini.’ 
of the boys go on the road with 
took root. Two finally did go, and 
took with ‘Ben Hur’ without much 
asking the choirmaster’s permission. When he learned the 
facts he expelled all who failed to leave the theatre. 

“Similar experiences were had by the choirmasters of St 
Peter's, St. Chrysostom’s, the Cathedral, Epiphany and 
Grace Church. One Sunday, when the epidemic was at its 
height, Church The 
wave swept the town when ‘The Price of Peace’ was re 


‘The Fatal Wed 


him, and the 
later twelve of the 


to 


boys service so as 


Grace found itself without a soloist. 
hearsing, and had begun to subside when 


ding’ came upon the scene 
‘I am not opposed to theatres,’ 


weddings and John Roods and Lorna 


explained Mr. Smedley 


last night, ‘but fatal 


Doones don’t mix with church choir work.’ 
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The wind section of the Chicago Orchestra is been 
organized into a “Reed and Brass Choir,” under Mr. Ro 
denkirchen, conductor. One of the chief aims is to keep 
these players together in the summer, when engagements 
will be accepted. At Brand Hall on January 28 at 3 p. n 
an initial program, consisting of the following numbers, 
was given: Overture, “Euryanthe,”” Weber; Hungarian 
Rhapsody. No. 2, Liszt; Introduction and “Bridal 
Chorus,” third act Lohengrin,” Wagner, and “Rakoc 
zy March,” Berlioz 

ese <= 

In Record-Herald’s musical columns this week Ly 
nan Glover has some thoughtful paragraphs. Here are 
two of then 

Lohengrin’ is the offering at the Studebaker this 
veek, he opening performance by the Castle Square 
Company last night developed some interesting and com 
mendable features. There was no expensive star engaged 
it the rate of $50 per minute, and, thus relieved from the 
necessity of watching one extravagant luxury, the audi 
ence could observe the general features of the opera and 
understand its value as a whole. It was also possible to 
appreciate the significance of the work in its relation not 

) a single character but to all the characters 

ne virtue of the stock company opera system 

whi to occur with ever increasing force to those 

who trouble themselves to think. In throwing one char 

acter quite out of balance by the employment of a brilliant 

uminary the due sense of proportion is lost, and it is in 

finitely better to have a uniform cast of moderate talent 
in one star and a dozen sticks.’ 
SJ & 

I'he Gottschalk Lyric School gave a successful musica 
and dramatic entertainment at Kimball Hall on the even 
ng of January 28 

= ce 
Pupils of Louis Magnus, of the Fine Arts Building, will 
wrtly be heard in a violin recital 

Zs = 
Mrs. Birdice Blye Richardson will play at a musicale on 


February 6 at the residence of Mrs. Walter B. Conkey 
Se & 
The new pipe organ of St. Joseph’s French Roman 
itholic Chu was dedicated the evening of Sunday, 


ted on 
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Exposition, 1900. 
Only Honorable 
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of any Vocal Instructor 


Resumes teaching at new 


Residence-Studio, 
230 West 52d Street, 
September 18. 

















January 26, whet any e French reside f Chicagi 
vere present Tr} Re \. D. Grang l vered an ad 
dress on the subi¢ mus Re rks were also made in 
French by the Re J. C. Lesag d f the mission 
T he rgan was dec ce ng t La custom 
with a blessing by t Re ( \. Poissant. Tt nstrt 
ment cost $4,00¢ 
THe Apo_to CLus Concert 
The « ung fficia innouncement 1 f specia ntere 

to porno » concertgoers: On Monday evening, February 
17, the Apollo ( W sing its most popular progran 
the season in U I g concert \ x u 
bers is the new cantata, “The Birth of Christ,” written fo 
tl \y Clu y Clar e Lucas n American now 

ing in London and acknowledged one of the rising com 
posers of the day. Mr. Lucas’ worl re played Mark 
Hambourg, the Russian pianist, and have been accepted by 
Saint-Saéns, to whom he ha cated a concerto for the 
violin. “The Birth of Christ” is a Christmas composition 
utilizing the carols; “It Was the Calm and Silent Night.” 
The Dawn Rose Red O’'er Bethlehem “Watchman, Te 
Us the Night,’ Carol, Carol, Christ _" Come Y« 
Lofty, Come Ye Lowly,” “Brightest and Best of the Sons 
of the Morning” and John Milton’s “Hymn to the Nati 
ty.” It consists of eight parts, seven choruses and on¢ 
solo for tenor This solo was written for Ben Davies 
but it being impossible for Mr. Davies to make the date 
of the Apollo Club, both he and Mr. Lucas suggested 
Holmes Cowper, who is fortunately available, and will ll sing 
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in this concert. Madame Schumann-Heink will be the 


other soloist. 
ese s 


FEBRUARY 1, 1902. 
Henry W. Savage, of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, returned to the East this week. 
‘ 


Se < 

At the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, the full 
strength of the Castle Square company will participate in 
“Tl Trovatore” next week. 

eS <= 

It is estimated that the receipts of Kubelik’s Chicago 
recitals in the Auditorium, including the fourth event this 
afternoon, will amount to $22,000. Kubelik speaks in 
glowing terms of this city’s appreciation, as well he may. 
From Chicago the young violinist goes to Toronto, where 
he plays in Massey Music Hall on the evening of Febru- 
Thence he proceeds to Ottawa and Montreal. 
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Shirley Gandell, baritone, will give a song recital in the 
Lecture Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Thursday morning, 
February 6, at 11 o'clock. This event is under the auspices 
of the Sherwood Music School. 

Se <= 

Here is a new story about the originator of a forthcom- 
ing operatic production: 

“Humorist George Ade now adds to his name the de- 
gree of C. E. These letters appearing after Mr. Ade’s 
signature do not that the author of ‘Fables in 
Slang’ has become a civil engineer. They point out the 
fact that Mr. Ade now claims to be a census expert. In 
the forthcoming production at the Studebaker Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, of Mr. Ade’s Filipino opera, ‘The Sultan of 
Sulu,’ the exigencies of art call for six chorus maidens 
An advertisement to that effect 
swarm of Titian tressed damsels to the stage 
door of the Studebaker. Mr. Ade saw them, counted 
them and fled shrieking to the Chicago Athletic Club. 
There are 600,000,000 auburn haired girls in Chicago,’ he 
gasped. ‘I counted them myself.’ Whereupon the entire 
athletic club conferred upon Mr. Ade the coveted degree 
CE” 


i 


ary 3 


indicate 


with locks of auburn hue 
brought a 


Mr. Ade, by the way, is one of the many celebrities 
whose studios are in the Fine Arts Building. 
St 


A pupils’ recital will be given by advanced students of 
the Sherwood Music School (some of whom were not in- 
cluded in the last event) at the Lecture Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, on Friday, February 14, at 11 a. m. An at- 
tractive program has been arranged, and the public, which 
ilways takes advantage of the Sherwood Music School re- 
At the last pupils’ concert a large 
It was re- 


citals, will be invited. 
1udience was present, many people standing. 

arked by several persons present that an admission fee 
might reasonably have been charged. 


Success ABROAD OF AN INSTRUCTOR AT THE AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY. 

\dolf Weidig’s “Capriccio,” which earned hearty 

mmendation at its recent performance by the Chi- 


cago Orchestra, received a place on the New Year’s pro- 
gram of the Philharmonic Orchestra, Rostock, Prussia. 
[hat its reception was a most favorable one is indicated 
by the following excerpts from the criticisms of the two 
leading local dailies: 

Adolf Weidig’s ‘Capriccio’ is an attractive and interest- 
It is true that 
extensive 


ing work, of a quasi-symphonic character. 
for symphonic structure is 
is the working out of its themes sufficiently 


poem its not 


gh, not 
have to content ourselves with the 
Weidig is a master in 


ustive SO tnat we 
modest title. 
iature painting, his melodies are charming and he fas 
cinates by ingenious changes of harmonies. The reception 
of this work was a most hearty one.”—Volkszeitung. 
‘The ‘Capriccio’ is a genuine child of its kind; the com 


altogether too 


very characteristic, but, as we said before, extremely odd; 
it allows the heater but very little rest before whirling him 
forward again. With the second chord he openly and hon 
estly confesses himself a disciple of Wagner. Should he 
prove to be a strong man he will doubtless emancipate him- 
self in good time and thus be able to stand entirely on his 
own ground.” 
eH = 

On February 8 the subject of Felix Borowski’s lecture at 
the Chicago Musical College will be “The Italian School 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 

The fact that this and many kindred topics are being 
treated with thoroughness and accuracy illustrates that 
pupils of the Chicago Musical College are taught not only 
to practice but to think. 

TH 

At the Chicago Musical College this afternoon an ad- 
mirable pupils’ recital will attract a large audience. The 
program represents the following composers: Teresa Del 
Riego, Sapellnikoff, Campbell-Tipton, Sarasate, Gounod, 
Moszkowski, Bizet, Vieuxtemps, Meyerbeer, Rubinstein, 
Eilenberg, Rudolph Ganz and Von Fielitz. 
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An officer of the Schumann Club favors this department 
with the ensuing account of that organization’s most recent 
event: 

The club gave its fifth musicale of the 
Wednesday evening, January 29, in Mrs. Fannie Church 
Parson’s beautiful studio, Fine Arts Building. The pro- 
gram was in charge of Mrs. Fannie Church Parsons, Mrs. 
Marguerite R. Krosser and Max I. Fischel. Miss Mary 
Wetzler, soprano, appeared before the club for the first 
time, and sang songs by Dudley Buck and Braga, with 
violin obligato by Mr. Fischel. Miss Minee Alma Cady 
made a most favorable impression in reading of 
George Eliot’s tribute to music, “Amigart,” and was en 
cored. Miss Cady’s style and personality cause her read 
ings to be very attractive. Max I. Fischel, accompanied by 
Mrs. Mark T. Leonard, played violin selections by Hubay, 
Wieniawski and Simonetti, with fine technic and tone. 
The next musicale of this club will take place on Feb- 
ruary 12. 


season on 


her 


ZH 
Under the Bureau of Fine Arts direction Miss Ada 


Adams will give a song recital on Wednesday evening, 
February 5, in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building. Mrs 
Hess-Burr will accompany and Emil Liebling is to be the 
solo pianist. Miss Adams is the daughter of C. W. Adams, 
of this city, and is well known in social circles. She has 
had the advantage of study in the piano school of Dresden 
Royal Conservatory, in the vocal school of Brussels Con- 
servatory, and of courses with Luigi Vannuccini, in Flo 
rence, and at the Marchesi school in Paris. During the 
past two years Miss Adams has sung in Paris and London 
and the reports received are of a flattering nature. Edouard 
Mangin, of the Grand Opéra, was her coach and accom- 
panist on these occasions. Her voice is described as a flex- 
ible mezzo-soprano ot beautiful quality. 
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Amy Murray, of New York, and Mr. Kramer will re 
spectively sing and play at Mrs. Ayer’s musicale on Mon- 
day afternoon, February 3. 

Ee <= 

An interesting forthcoming event is the annual charity 
festival of the Swedish National Association, which is to 
be held on Thursday evening, February 6, at the Audi 
torium. August Blanche’s historical drama, “Engelbrekt,” 
will be presented, 250 persons participating in the per- 
formance. Incidental music will be furnished by the 
Svithiod Singing Club, Miss Ida Linn, soprano, and C. F 
Martens, tenor, appearing as soloists. The latter vocalist 
is a Norwegian, who studied abroad, and was formerly 
associated with Abbie Carrington’s opera troupe. 
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Several poems which found a place in “Egmont,” as 

given under Theodore Thomas’ direction at the Audito- 





r permits his moods to have full play. Very pretty, 


Mr. HENRY WOLFSOHN begs to announce that he has engaged 
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rium this week, were by Dr. Mosengeil, translated from 
the German by J. Collett. 
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Having heard Augusta Cottlow, the gifted young Chi- 
cago pianist, in an exacting concerto with the Chicago 
Orchestra, her many friends and admirers in this city 
would be glad to hear her in a recital program. The 
encores which Miss Cottlow was compelled to give, in- 
cluding a charming performance of Liszt’s “Waldesrau- 
schen,” illustrated her ability in forms less imposing than 
the concerto. It is to be hoped that during the present 
season or early next fall she will present an entire pro- 
gram in Chicago. Of her brilliant playing many favor- 
able comments have made here. Being a young 
pianist she will continue to develop and broadcn 
tically. Also greater assurance will be hers. 


= & 
To-morrow afternoon, February 2, George Hamlin’s 
second Sunday concert is to take place at the Grand 
Opera House. 


been 
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To-morrow evening, at the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, Lilli Lehmann, under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann, give her second Chicago This 
event is to be Madame Lehmann’s “last appeararce it 
and Reinhold Herman, pianist, will 
The soprano will sing 
Beethoven, Schu 


will recital 


America,” ass be 
celebrating the farewell occasion. 
songs by Mozart, Bach, Haydn, Gluck, 
bert, Wagner, Grieg and Schumann 
not notice the name of any American composer 

May HaMILTon 


Among these i do 


De Wienzkowska Pupil Plays at the Waldorf. 


DA MAMPEL, the thirteen year old pupil, played with 
brilliant success at a concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 
last Tuesday (January 28) afternoon, given under the di 
rection of the Misses Preston. Little Miss Mampel is a 
pupil of Madame de Wienzkowska, director of the Lesche 
tizky School in Hall. The youthful pianist, a 
child of pronounced musical gifts, played as her numbers 
at the concert, ‘“Melodie,”’ by Paderewski, and “Rigolet- 
to” Fantaisie, by Verdi-Liszt. As encore the little pianist 
played “Cracovienne Fantastique,” by Paderewski. The 
audience received the little girl enthusiasm 
The Misses Preston are prominent in the social world 
and their long list of patronesses included Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mrs. George Jay Gould, Mrs. Frank Jay 
Gould, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Miss 
Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Richard Irwin, Miss Iselin and many 
other leaders in the world of society 


Carnegie 


with great 


MarcGaret Goetz Sone Recitats.—Miss Margaret Goetz 
gave two folksong and two Schubert song recitals for the 
Board of Education series on January 12, 18, 23 and 27. 

Her February engagements are: February 1, song recital, 
at Pierrepont Assembly Rooms, Brooklyn; February 4, 
Women’s Music Club, Bergen Point, N. J., lecture-recital 
on Folksongs of Various Nations; February 14, lecture 
recital, Board of Education series, on the Songs of Schu- 
bert; February 18, at the Montauk Club, Brooklyn, Folk 
songs; February 24, Modern Classics, at Mrs. Frank M 
Lupton’s, St. Mark’s avenue, Brooklyn; February 27, Mon 
tauk Club, Brooklyn, Songs of Schubert 


Henry XAnper.—Henry Xander’s compositions are be 
ing examined with great care by two or three ladies well 
known in musical circles of Washington, D. C. Within the 
next two months at least two programs will be presented 
containing compositions by Washington composers only 
Mr. Xander is known widely on account of his connec 
tion with the Washington Saengerbund, and a program of 
music by Washington composers would not be complete 


without some of Mr. Xander’s works. ‘He has composed for 
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N Wednesday night of last week, in our cosmopolitan 
cpera house, Protestant opposed Catholic to tunes 


written by one of neither religion; Meyerbeer’s “Hugue- 
nots” were abroad in the land. It is becoming the fashion 
to sneer at Meyerbeer’s music, which means that there must 
be more merit in it than the public dreams of. Wagner 
fiends foam at the mouth of Fafner’s cave at the mere 
mention of his name; they forget that Wagner himself was 
swept away by the man’s enormous talent, and accepted 
him for a model, even tried to out-Beer Meyerbeer, when 
he wrote “Rienzi.” 

And it would seem that the composer who once dom- 
inated the musical world as no other one has since—for 
all protestation to the contrary, Wagner is not popular 
with the masses, who do not and cannot understand him; 
about this particular point there is more priggish affecta- 
tion than is mentionable—has had his day. The audience 
yarns, dozes and asks the usher to tell them how many acts 
yet remain unsung. Nevertheless “Huguenots” is a great 
work. There was not a great deal of enthusiasm in this 
particular performance, and some bare spots in the score 
were rudely exposed. 

Edouard de Reszké was in something like his old-time 
stirring form, and roused the house with his vigorous 
“Piff-Paff.” Gadski sang Valentine. De Marchi, who has 
not mastered the stage technic of repose, was ill at ease 
in the clothes of Raoul and sang with less freedom than he 
has at any time previously this season. Suzanne Adams 
fluted high as Marguerite. Camille Seygard was a portly 
and tuneful Urbain. Journet did not imitate the rhythmic 
swing of Plancon as the Comte de Saint-Bris, but also 
gave the character little dignity. Scott was de Nevers. 
3auermeister was one Honorable Lady to the Queen, while 
Van Cauteren was another. Then there were the usual 
half circle of satin breeched nobles who sat around the 
table and told their love affairs. Flon conducted. 

On Friday night Verdi's “Otello” was revived. Coming 
from Verdi’s pen at a time of life when most men 
have buried hope and satisfied ambition, it presents re- 
markable features of youth and tremendous ones of energy, 
for the composer was no less than seventy-three when this 
opera was written. It has become customary to divide the 
working life of the more important composers into periods, 
and the number of these has for some reason or other been 
selected as three. Now, of course, such a division is 
purely arbitrary and might in almost every tabulated case 
be upset by glowing exceptions. None of the great ones in 
music trod a straight line of development. 

“Aida,” produced in 1871, seemed to show the composer 
at his heartiest. It was a startling advance over the pre- 
ceding operas and seemed to mark the summit of Verdi’s 


career. Then strangely enough, after a retirement of six- 

teen years, he returned to operatic activity with no less a 

work than “Otello.” In this stirring opera is voiced a 

startling amount of accumulated energy, and the work it- 

self is so vast an improvement over the already mentioned 

“Aida”—so much more vigorous and masterly, that one 

would suspect the influence of a younger and more energetic 

mind reflected in the score. And such was the actual case, 
for Boito had roused Verdi's latent strength with a strong 
and effective libretto, the one of “Otello.” 

How much the advice and skill of Boito as a composer 
are present in “Otello” has been a subject for discussion 
for a long time and actual proofs are not forthcoming; 
probably never will be made public. Still an unprejudiced 
ear finds the finger marks—to strain a metaphor—of Boito 
in parts of this music; and it is safe to speculate—and with 
all honor to Verdi’s genius—that the keener eye of the 
younger man guided the pruning knife through the leaves 
of this score and cut away clean many of the weak and 
fluttering ones 

So “Otello” as it stands is a very compact work. Even 
admitting that the glory of this music is all Verdi's, it 
must be admitted that the amount of inspiration contained 
in this well-made opera book had much to do with the 
closely knit form of the opera as a whole. Boito has 
adhered to the Shakesperian drama save in minor inci 
dents and in an important interpolation—Iago’s “Credo.” 
Strangely enough in this very episode of Iago’s “Credo,” 
which as has been remarked is Boito’s invention, is the 
fine Italian hand of Boito traceable in the music. Of 
course this may be sheer coincidence, but it is at least 
suggestive that the younger man’s influence was more 
than a passive one. 

Scene follows scene with convincing logic as the plot 
unravels, the whole spinning a fine meshed net of insane 
jealousy about the duped Otello. There is action in plenty, 
and frequently speed of narrative; and, above all, is avoid- 
ed the obviously conventional. 

This, then, is the outline which Verdi has blocked 
in with musical delineations. There are in reality but 
two characters in the opera—Otello and Iago. Desdemona 
is not vitally enough portrayed to compare in importance 
with these two. But Verdi has succeeded in making these 
personages live for the ear in their counterfeit of tone as 
livid as they do for the eye. Especially is this the case 
with Iago, where the music follows the villainous curve of 
his soul with startling sincerity. “Otello” will, in after 
years, do more to keep Verdi’s fame alive than a dozen 
“Aidas,” with their strings of disconnected tunes. 

Alvarez sang Otello with voice and vigor not hereto- 
fore displayed to us. He modulated from one mood into 
the next with a remarkable show of artistry, and painted 
the character as a whole in moody colors. Were one to 
compare him to Tamagno’s famous interpretations of this 
role there would immediately rise to mind several scenes 
in which the latter is unapproachable; but as a whole 
Alvarez's reading of the character is more meaningful and 
much more subtle. And it was his first essay of the role! 

Of Scotti’s Iago there is not much to relate. At every 
turn visions of Maurel in the part arise and beggar com- 
parison. Yet on this occasion Scotti broke away from the 
mannerisms which merge all his characters into one and 
give them a tinge of monotonous sameness. Here he strove 
for some new effects. He marred the end of the Credo— 
which is really a tremendous moment in the work—by an 
unconvincing laugh; and when Otello falls into the jealous 
faint Scotti posed in a manner unbecoming a man with 
serious artistic purpose. Subtle his characterization is not, 
but it is vigorous. 

Eames looked virginal and sang very well. The other 
personages are small; they were well filled by Bars, Jour- 
net, Dufriche, Vanni, Viviani and Louise Homer. Seppilli 
conducted and won some surprising results. He has the 
knack of keeping his forces together and seems able to 
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inspire an amount of enthusiasm among singers and players 


For the Saturday matinee Calvé came, saw and co 


quetted in Seville. The management gave her another tenor 
to seduce this time, and so Don José was none other than 
Salignac. Journet was the bragging Toreador. The rest of 
the cast was as usual, and Flon conducted 

Saturday night “La Tosca” was heard again. Ternina 
and de Marchi repeated their former success, as did Scotti 


Flon, who succeeds in making remarkably little of this 
work, again conducted. Why is it not given to Seppilli, at 
least for one performance? We would then hear some of 
the climaxes to which Mancinelli introduced us, and which 
now are not heard. Sunday “Stabat Mater” was sung at 
the regular concert and “Lohengrin” repeated Monday 
night. This will be a week devoted to repetitions. We 


are promised Paderewski’s “Manru” next week 


Puplis’ Recital, 
A N interesting recital was given by pupils of Mrs 
Henry Smock Boice, the well-known vocal teacher, 
her residence studio, 127 McDonough street, Brook 


yn, on Thursday evening of last week, The following 


program was presented : 


Vuet Lassen 
Mrs. Lucie Boice W i, Miss S n S. Boice 

S A Drear Bartlett 
Miss If e Sweezy 

VIOs ccoccce : Mildenberg 
Mrs, I a Corbett 

\ ets ee 
Mrs. Henry Hoffman 

Thine .... poses -++++»-Bohm 


Fred P. Boynton 
For All Eternity Mascheroni 
Miss Ella McDougal. 
Piano duet......... occccccceseeese Nevin 
Miss Boice and Mr, Roselle 


Ich Liebe Dich Mildenberg 


Miss Susan L. Eastmar 
Me Aim Dear Boandbody...ccccsccccccsseccccesovvccccces ——— 
Miss Ethel L. Walker 
Had a Horse.... : ; Korbay 
Porter F. At Lee 
Piano solo, In Midocean , , MacDowell 
Mr. Roselle 
Slumber Song ade .. Mattei 
Miss Ray St r 
Polly Willis... -_ o+es-- Arne 
Mrs. Lucie Boice Wood 
Bs PURER soccccccctsscccsoscesstencectecssonssescses ... Wagner 
Miss Carolyn At Lee 
I Will Extol Thee ations Coster 
Mrs. Wood. 
Jubal’s Lyre once sees see Handel 
Miss At Lee. 
Sing, Smile, Slumber...... ‘ Gounod 


Miss Walker. 


Some male quartets were given | 


xy Dudley Figgis, 
Carry Boice, Fred Boynton and Carsten Fitter 

Mr. Middendorf, a guest, sang two numbers, which 
added to the pl usure of the occasion Chilion Roselle, 
who is accompanist for Mrs. Boice in both her New York 
and Brooklyn studios, is an accomplished pianist and or- 
ganist. His accompaniments are correct and sympathetic 
and a delight to the singer as well as to those who listen. 
Mrs. Boice will give a number of recitals and musicales 


during the season, at which other pupils will sing 


Miner WALDEN GALLUP.—This boy pianist from the 
Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth street, left New 
York for a concert trip through the South, 
agement of J. W. Strong. Master Miner will appear in 


under the man- 


piano recitals in most of the prominent cities of the South 
before his return, and will also play by special request at a 
number of the principal colleges and educational institu- 
tions. He is undoubtedly the youngest concert pianist on 
the stage to-day, and probably the only boy pianist. His 
repertory is extensive and his playing a revelation to most 
hearers. 
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HE first performance in Boston of “Judith,” 
music by G. W. Chadwick, words by William 
C. Langdon, took place at Symphony Hall on 


Boston, Mass., 


Sunday evening, January 26, with the assistance 
of C. B. Shirley, Herbert Witherspoon and G. 
Janpolski as soloists, and an ample chorus and orchestra. 
Mr. Chadwick conducted. 

When this work was first brought out at the Worcester 
val of 1901 the press paid generous attention to its 
there is little necessity for an extended review 





Festi 
merits, so 
at this time. 

Mr. Langdon’s work in preparing the book does not call 
for favorable comment. 

Mr. Chadwick calls his work a but it is 
largely in oratorio form, with incursions into quasi-oper- 
atic, church choir and part song modes of treatment. 

It is an ambitious effort upon the part of the composer 
and shows careful and correct employment of the art, for 


“lyric drama,’ 


scientifically this composer is a well equipped musician. 
The most commendable item of the work is the orches- 

tral scoring, which, if not strikingly original, is neverthe- 

less ingeniously wrought. 

said, however, that orchestral scoring is not 


factor to the composer as formerly, for the 


It must be 
so difficult a 


formulas are now numerous. 

As an eminent English musician has remarked: ‘‘We 
are all masters of orchestration now. Skill in scoring, 
once so highly prized, is so common that it is held 
small account.” 

As regards the vocal part it must be said that the 
chorus numbers surpass the rest of the vocal score in 
treatment of the subject matter, for the composer pos- 


sesses facility in a rational use of the voices and a judi- 
cious command of chcral work that at times lifts the effect 
well up in the region of vocal power. 

The 
not 
But to 


on the whole seems to lack inspiration and 
the commonplace. 


performance. 


work 
rise much above 
the 
paucity of good singers; 
importance 


does 
often 


“We 


goe od conductors are 


Berlioz says: 
mourn the 
rarer still, and of far greater 

Because of his limitations with the baton it would have 
been better for Mr. Chadwick’s composition if some more 
As it was, 


to a composer.” 


competent hand had directed its performance. 


under his guidance, the music was devoid of expression, 


and mostly without effect 
» by following the score, and listening, so to 
speak, with the eye, that one could form an idea of the 


composer's intentions as regards the expression of his 


*Twas only 


composition, 
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Composers especially should realize the necessity for a 
skillful presentation of their work, and if inefficient with 
the baton should not allow themselves to prove an obstacle 
by encumbering the director’s desk. To merely beat the 
time is not sufficient. 

The soloists were all handicapped in their efforts by a 
constantly cverloud accompaniment. 

Mr. Shirley has a small tenor voice, 
proved in its emission by a pinched throat and a constant 


which is not im- 
tremolo. 

Mr. Witherspoon sang his part with marked intelligence 
and confidence, but could profit vocally if he would relieve 
a constant constriction of the apparatus, an effort that robs 
his excellent baritone voice of its real quality and dimin- 
ishes its power materially. 

This gripping effort upon the sound producing organs, 
so common among many of our most talented singers, is 
akin to the obstacle of a stiff wrist on the bow arm of the 
violinist. In both cases, from necessity, the freedom and 
flow of the tone must be interrupted and the quality im- 
paired. 

The part of Ozias is not a particularly gracious one, yet 
Mr. Witherspoon, regardless of an indiscriminate and over- 
loud accompaniment, succeeded admirably with his task. 

The chorus, composed of fresh voices, sang with spirit, 
confidence and good intonation, but without a fragment of 
expression. 

Neither was the organ used with discretion, for most of 
the time it was employed it was burdensome with boister- 
ousness. 

There was a very fair sized audience, which seemed 
friendly and was quite generous with applause. 

Mr, Chadwick was presented with a mammoth wreath. 

The absurd practice of the chorus welcoming the con- 
ductor and soloists with enthusiastic applause prevailed on 
this occasion. 

Is it that the chorus fear that the principals will fail in 
the ordeal at hand unless it encourages them with dem- 
onstrations that will stimulate them in their task? 

Now, for instance, what could be more absurd than the 
hubbub that was made by the chorus when Mr. Janpolski 
first came upon the stage after the intermission. On his 
appearance at the back of the alcove the chorus burst into 
welcoming him as if he were a returning 


frantic applause, 


hero. 
eS << 

George Hamlin gave a recital of Richard Strauss’ songs 
at Steinert Hall on the evening of Tuesday, January 28, 
the list containing in all seventeen numbers. 

To those acquainted with Richard Strauss only through 
his tone poems for orchestra these songs came as a sur- 
prise, for they were all within the scope of rational song 
replete with melody and harmony that might grace 
a classic inspiration, and treated in the accompaniment 
with a just consideration for a free display of the dom- 
inant factor, the voice, and yet the accompaniments were 
untrammeled in an individual unit. 


form, 


To an appreciative listener every song had its interest, 
some rising in a freer pulsation of the inherent mood pos- 
sessed than others, and none o’erstepping an unrestricted 
freedom exercised within the bounds of legitimate art, as 
it is best recognized. In them was no creation of a “new 
art,” although they moved upon a marked original plane. 

Mr. Hamlin, in his interpretation of these songs of 
varied moods and passions displayed a conception of his 
task that marked him as an artist of rare ability. He 
seemed to encompass the intent of the innermost demands 
of the composition and made clear the meaning to the 
listener through his interpretation. 

I cannot recall so spontaneous and intelligent an exhi- 
bition, xsthetically, among our song singers as he pre 
sented in his effort on this occasion. 

And yet, my reader, in the excess of my admiration I 
grieved, for this highly intelligent interpreter labored vo- 
cally with an unfortunately erratic use of the instrument 
upon which he played. 

One critic says that 
tion and taste. His voice is not naturally 
pealing; it was no doubt rebellious by nature.” 

“He made every song render up the 


“he sang with infinite discrimina- 
warm or ap- 

Another says: 
meaning of its text and confess the quality of its senti- 
ment, and so he succeeded in an accomplishment which is 





rare—viz., making a program of one author’s songs 
varied, attractive and engrosing.” 

A splendid compliment. 

But this same discriminating critic says also: “Mr 


Hamlin has not an agreeable or particularly plastic voice; 


when urged it becomes metallic and nasal, and when re- 


duced to a smaller volume its tones are apt to be 
blanched.” 
Now, Mr. Hamlin at times during his performance sang 


in a reposeful manner that enabled him to flow his voice 
directly to the front of his mouth. 

The result was that immediately, the 
right, the quality was changed, the tone becoming mellow 
and musical, proving at once that the apparatus itself was 
capable of furnishing a warm, agreeable tone 

This was the real quality of his voice if correctly 
skillfully employed, and it was only necessary to increase 


conditions being 


and 


its power and intensity in that location of the breath to 
exhibit a compass of agreeable sounds that, with the im- 
pulse of his emotions, would present results at once free, 
pure and brilliant. 

False placing of the tones imposes upon the singer the 
necessity of forcing the voice upon all occasions, except 
when the mezza voce is employed 

It was this forcing process that obliged the 
make such strenuous exertions in the effort to sing loud 


singer to 


and reach the higher tones 

It is a great mistake to think that the bel canto is not 
sufficient to encompass the demands of every form of 
vocal composition. 

Does Mr. Ysaye keep 
to use in the delineation of 
nationalities and schools? 
of tone production, the normal process, 
encompasses the whole gamut of passion, power and styles 

It is the same with the human voice, the location of the 
breath and its flexible employment corresponding with 
the placing of the bow and its manipulation upon the 


an asortment of methods on hand 
the compositions of different 
He employs only one method 


with which he 


violin. 

If Mr. Hamlin were to change his process 
backward, forceable effort, to a flexible 
beauty and warmth of his singing would be enhanced 
finitely, vocal power supplanting muscular strength, 
comfortable effort that of debilitation and 
most critical listener would then accord him pre- 


from the 
forward one the 
and 
the 


eminence 


distress; 


his art as a song singer of high-class compositions 
Why could not Mr. Hamlin, 
man altogether, have sung his songs in his native tongue, 
The long outraged American pub- 


instead of employing Ger- 


to his native listeners? 
lic will soon demand its vernacular of the singer. 

The accompaniments were played by Ulysse Bithler, in 
a most discreet, sympathetic and skillful manner. They 
were a constant support to the singer and in their oft 
complex construction were clearly defined and individually 
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characterized by the player without intruding upon the 
province of the singer’s effort. 

Mr. Biihler assisted at the following recital with equal 
success. 

At his second recital Mr. Hamlin had the assistance of 
Sidney Biden, baritone, each singing a number of songs 
apiece and joining in some duets. Mr. Hamlin again sang 
with rare musical intelligence. 

This occasion was Mr. Biden's first appearance in Bos- 
ton, but owing to vocal inability and false intonation he 
failed to make a success. Inherently his voice is of good 
material and he showed musical intelligence in his efforts 

Mr. Ticknor, an experienced critic, has so aptly re- 
Let all sing- 

Mr. Biden 


as well can profit by an appreciative contemplation of the 


viewed the situation I append his remarks. 
ers and students give them just consideration 


truth therein contained: 

“He (Mr 
good elements in it. | 
ing bad 


not upon good ones 


Biden) is and his natural voice has 


young 
he has apparently been form- 
models, or none at all—certainly 
Men like Max Heinrich and Wil- 
liam Ludwig are at once splendid examples and gloomy 
telling 


Sut 


himself upon 


warnings Because they have succeeded in so 
much truth, and being so genuinely impressive, with com- 
plete disregard of the basic principles of tonality, melody 
and euphony, it must not be deduced that other men may 
properly follow them in their reckless and inartistic ways. 
* * * The first duty of a singer is to sing; and if he 
cannot make up his mind to win his effects according to 
the principles of true lyrism he had best give up song and 
betake to declamation We do not Mr 


Biden can be so far committed to his present manner, but 


himself believe 





that, if he would learn to produce his voice well and apply 


t rightly he might acquire a pleasant, agreeable and ar- 


tistic style and have more influence over those who know 


than he can have now.” 
It is rarely that one finds a criticism, as above, that 


places vocal art upon the basis of its fundamental princi- 
instead of praising its abuse 
= ce 

Eduard Zeldenrust gave his first piano recital at Steinert 

Hall on Wednesday afternoon, January to a fair 

Your readers are well aware, through the 


pies, 


29, very 


sized audience. 
able criticisms in THe Musicat Courter, of the merits of 


eminent artist 


this 
As for technical mastery it is at his fingers’ ends, and he 
has strength, swiftness, intensity and a virtuosity that are 


marvelous. There was delicacy and acute definition in his 


gentler efforts, but, to my hearing, there was an absence of 
the softer and more plastic elements that distinguish in 
the touch the emotional, poetic and warmly colored im- 


pulses of a psychic nature 
Mayhaps this was not his mellow day 
numbers 


He was warmly 
applauded and obliged to repeat some 
eS & 
The thirteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to “Athalie,” 
A minor, 
Sym- 


presented the following program: Overture 
Mendelssohn; Concerto for violin and ‘cello, in 
Symphonic poem, “Viviane,” 
1, “Rustic Wedding,” Goldmark. 

Kneisel and Schroeder were the soloists in 
of the 
handiwork 


srahms; Chausson ; 
phony Neo 
Messrs 


Brahms 


the 
cc mip Se r’s 


of 


Concerto, a choice specimen 


unspontaneous mood, principally the the 


proficient scientist in his art, dry and colorless 

The soloists, with rare artistic effort, however, could not 
lighten the gloom of its eminent lack of warmth and 
imagination. 

The orchestral part was always too loud and overbear 
infg, especially as Mr, Kneisel’s tone was wanting in its 
usual strength and pungency 

Overloud accompaniments are the habit at these concerts. 

The novelty of the occasion was Ernest Chausson’s sym- 
phonic poem “Viviane.” Chausson, the noble, modest, gen- 
erous, affectionate and delicate, who came to an untimely 
end 
This delightfully imaginative and poetically expressive 

was read by Gericke with a horny-handed in- 


inspiration 


difference to the finesse of the composer’s denoted refine- 
ment of expression and dynamic variety. So also were 
passed by the multiplicity of opportunities in the Gold- 
mark Symphony for the display of the skillful hand of a 
sensitive conductor with his band under an _ exacting 
control, 

Is it that the Boston Symphony Orchestra is drifting 
into a mammoth orchestro-pianola, so to speak, a marvel 
of technical skill only? 

The greatest element in all arts, an impressive repose, is 
lost to the routine of this orchestra. Alas! 

eS & 

Fritz Kreisler gave his third recital on Saturday after 
noon, February 1, at Chickering Hall 

The task of the reviewer is an easy one when listening 
to the superior artistic efforts of this young violinist, who 
has encompassed his art in its every detail, esthetically and 
technically. 

It is sufficient to say that he played the Suite in E minor, 
3ach; Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto; the Wagner-Wil- 
helmj “Siegfried” paraphrase; Popper’s “ and 
“Airs Russes,” Wieniawski, and that he excited thereby 
enthusiastic applause from a most critical audience 

If we could only have a few such models in the vocal 
art and the art of consciencious, faithful and skillful con 
ducting, what a godsend it would be in the enlightenment 
of our intelligent listeners! 

Mr. Kreisler may be assured that he will 
welcomed whenever he comes to Boston by an appreciative 
host of listeners, embracing alike the critical, professional, 


His 


Elfentanz,” 


be warmly 


the intelligent connoisseur and the ambitious student 


return is anxiously anticipated 


WarREN DAVENPORT 


MILWAUKEE. 


Mitwavukee, January 15, 1902 


rt 


tlie Milwaukee Maennerchor gave its second concert 
‘ 


f the season at the Pabst Theatre, Tuesday even- 
ing, January 7, and drew a fairly large audience The 


program was ably and variedly arranged, its brevity and 
pleasing character being warmly appreciated 

Hugo Kaun, the director, must have experienced a 
feeling of gratification upon witnessing the earnestness 


and zeal displayed by the singers in following out his in- 


tentions in the rendering of the choruses 


Though the society presented a smaller body of singers 


than is their wont, still there was no apparent deteriora- 
tion in quality; in fact, scarcely remember o 


the Maennerchor to better advantage 
of what 
tively small body of singers under a capable drillmaster 
The various numbers were sung with a c 


surety of attack and proper 


are obta 


excellent results nable 


rre 


pitch, purity of tone, concep 
tion of dynamic effects quite unusual 
A gratifying feature was the appearance on the program 


English “Let Not TI (Nevin) 


and “Sweet and Low” (Barnby), both of ex- 


of tw choruses ne Eyes” 
which were 


on being free o 





interpreted, the enunci:z 


cellently 





Germanized Eng 


the Eng 


tion of the singers are not any too conversant in 
lish language 3esides, they seemed to grasp the peculiar 
glish songs, though not wholl 


to the 
innovation, 


style requisite in En y con- 
robustness of tone 


which 


cealing a certain commor Teu- 


tonic singer; all of was an agreeable 


adding zest to songs otherwise rather insipid 


“Am Rhein” (Bruch) was another number admirably 
sung. Other choruses were: “Heute scheid Ich” (Esen 
mann), “Serenade” (Marschner) and the very effective 
“Mein Huettlein steht im Tannengruen,” a new composi- 


tion by Hugo Kaun 
Franz Neumann, a recent adjunct to local musical cir- 


cles, was represented by two fine examples of the com 
poser’s art: A Romance, for ‘cello, and a Mazurka, for 
piano, both receiving warm recognition 

The soloists, exclusively Milwaukee talent, were Miss 


Carrie Seyferth, mezzo soprano; Miss Maud Lueck, piano; 





lections, too, were not such as 
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Val. Fernekes, tenor; Ralph Rowland, violin, and Hugo 
Bach, ’cello. 

Miss Maud Lueck, in making her début before a public 
audience, succeeded in creating a favorable impression 
She has an attractive personality and is youthful; pos- 

esses quite a technic, considerable temperament, and, be- 
sides, that which is most essential to a ic performer, 
namely, composure. It was a great credit to Mr. Kaun, a 
teacher who has so ably impressed his methods upon a 
promising talent. With further experience and study Miss 
Lueck ought to make a name for herself in the musical 
world. Miss Carrie Seyferth, likewise a pupil of Mr 
Kaun, did very well in consideration of what terrors a 
“first night” have for a young and striving artist. Her 
voice exhibits considerable charm, being of a rich quality 
and noble resonance \ er too sombre coloring, a some 
what indistinct enur ( and an occasior lacking of 
trueness in pit the latter, no doubt, due to an exag- 
gerated covering of her tones, are faults which will be 
overcome in time. But she showed intelligence and mu 
sical perception in her songs, which made amends for any 
weakness, and consequently gave considerable pleasure. 

It was to be regretted that the audience had no opportu- 
nity of hearing Mr. Fernekes in solo numbers, his work 
being confined to three duets—folksongs, arranged by 
Wilh. Berger—Miss Seyfer issisting. His efforts in this 
direction, however, obtained fa able notice 

The playing of Mr. Rowland calls for especial praise, he 
appearing to great adv in a Romance by Wieniawski 

d Zigeunermu by Bizet-S te, in which he ex- 
I d considerable virtuosity and mature feeling. He 

i an encore 
ess was due to the excellence 


he performed, considering 














ntion that it was the product 
n the art of violin building 
recognition. Mr. Whitcomb, 
beginning to reap the reward 
experiment, in at last being 
instrument. Who knows the 
great are in store for 
hir 
In conclusion, reference must be made to the splendid 
showing made by Hugo Bach, whose playing of Neumann’s 
Romance for ’cello displayed great refinement and finish 
H so, was enthusiastically received 
=> = 
An extra concert, augmenting the series of ballad con- 
cer whicl e being tendered the musical public of Mil- 
waukee in such an : {1 generous a manner by Mrs 
Garrita Nash, was given at the Pabst Theatre Friday even 
ing, January 10. The artists participating were: Gregory 
Hast, tenor; Miss Adele Blauer, contralto; Mrs. Frank 
Hoffman, organist; W. C. E. Seeboeck, pianist, and Mme 
Johanna Hess-Burr, accompanist Mr. Hast, who has 
earned great and last fame as an exponent of English 
ballads, more than emphasized t leep impression made 
during his first visit to this city last November, proving 
that the encomiums being lavished upon him by the lead 
ng critics of the country are the st rewards of a truly 
great singer 
The magnetic timbre of his voice, so full of rich color 
and power of expression uwain captivated his audience, 
even the most fastidious listener not being able to resist its 
p ir charm. Such good taste, intelligence and feeling 
haracter 1] re g of the ballads “Fair Hebe,” 
Annabelle Lee,” -“Sally in Our Ally” and “The Sands o’ 
Dee.” was a fascination, indeed, and must surely remain a 
delightful remembrance. Of the two German songs, “Ein 
Ton by Cornelius, was interpreted with rare beauty; 


ied,” though displaying considerable per- 
well adapted to 


Brahms’ “Minnel 


ception and much style, not appearing so 

his voice. It goes without saying that Mr. Hast had to 

supply an encore. In comparison Miss Blauer, the con- 

tralto, suffered somewhat. Though possessed of very many 
till lacks artistic finish. Her se 


rood qualities, the singer still 
& | 


to her voice to best 


show 
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advantage, which lacked the volume and resonance neces- 
sary in such songs as “The Lost Chord” (Sullivan), and 
“Nature’s Praise of God” (Beethoven). Her singing of 
“Haunt of the Witches” (Cassard), however, gave unde- 
niable pleasure, and a repetition of the same was demanded. 

Mr. Seeboeck proved himself a pianist of rare excellence. 
The distinguishing features of his performance were per- 
fect composure, elegance, brilliant and infallible hand and 
finger work, an artistic conception of tonal nuance, and an 
adroit use of the pedal whereby many novel effects were 
nroduced. In three charming and characteristic sketches 
entitled “Music From Nature,” ingeniously conceived, Mr. 
Seeboeck exhibited rare gifts as a composer. The hearty 
ind spontaneous applause which greeted the artist’s efforts 
was readily responded to, he graciously adding two num- 
bers to his program. 

Mrs. Frank Hoffman, in a short selection substituted for 
the one on the program, showed considerable skill as an 
organist. Her accompaniments to Mr. Hast’s songs were 
equally creditable. Madame Hess-Burr played for Miss 
Blauer. 

[The second concert of the Milwaukee Symphony Or- 
1 occurred at the Pabst Theatre on Tuesday even- 








chest 
ing, January 14, the following program being presented, 
under the direction of William Boeppler: 


Symphony in C major.... $0ibsvas adabebouesasinceebie Schubert 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra..........ccccsccccccccees Beethoven 
Cossack Dance from Mazeppa..........seseeeeeeeeees .. Tschaikowsky 
Aria from The Taming of the Shrew...........sscccscccccccvcsees Goetz 
Overture, Meeresstille und gliickliche Fabhrt.............Mendelssohn 

Technically the Schubert Symphony was highly credit- 
able to the band. There was considerable precision, 


unanimity and finesse in phrasing; the musical concep- 
tion of the work, too, being a praiseworthy feature. What 
was lacking, however, was that balance of tone expected 
in a finished performance; a fact which in no way re- 
flects upon the ability of the conductor or the individual 
member of the orchestra, but shows, rather, a weakness 
in the strings, which will have to be considerably rein- 
forced to counteract the present preponderance of the 
woodwind and brass choirs. Such defects will no doubt 
be remedied in the course of time. For the present it 
behooves the public to give this laudable enterprise its 
unqualified support, as permanency and the resultant 
working together will do much toward attaining the ideal 
sought for. Mr. Boeppler and the orchestra deserve praise 
for the’ performance of the “Cossack Dance” from “Ma- 
zeppa,” which was given with a vim, fire and precision 
hardly to be expected from so young an organization. 
Mrs. Wally Heiber-Vizay, soprano, gave a sincere ren- 
dering of the aria from the fourth act of Goetz’s “Tam- 
f the Shrew.” Her voice is of too light a quality, 
however, to do full justice to the dramatic character of 
Katherine, to whom the aria is allotted in the opera. Willy 
Jaffé, violinist, a member of the band, undertook a very 
ambitious and difficult task in choosing to perform Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto. The technical refinement, the intel- 
lectual and musical perception which the immortal mas- 


s classic spirit demand, make the reading of that work 
1 trying moment for even the greatest artist. Mr. Jaffé's 
playing was characterized by a noble tone and consider 
e musical feeling He seemed to be at his best in 
the larghetto of the Concerto, though the Rondo, barring 
nconsistencies in the tempi, was quite as satis- 
ry The next and final concert will take place 
M hii 
Mapison SQuARE THEATRE.—The orchestra at this the- 
atre played the following program during last week: 
Overture, Fest hs dieliiduiakwkdetothad oimewwenaetenaiiad «+e. Lortzing 
FINE SDS intcoriecsncceesdesecivcheuseenioennens DeKoven 
N et . none ji ctccagieneweteddew Otto Langey 
M h, L’Odalisque Sbsviesenens seadesesaaaries Kretschmar 
Louis J. Cornu is the conductor. 


FIAMMERSTEIN’S VictortA.—Rene Stretti and his orches- 
tra presented the following program at the Victoria last 





we 

SO oe We Ss Los on at iccededmadaehsadédue eudnoden A. Adam 

H Sak DISS. CORGNG. 6. dendcccdesicicceteesccsaiedss F. Michiels 

fh TEE, cnr cicstvsdeneteisisinaessasdibeeninas L, Ganne 

Re GRINS COP COM ccvccesccscotcvescecscevenes M. Depret 

R n Marct Roget eS eehideeseeneadeistseebedesiosseente L. Ganne 
I te, Betrothal kbentetetedcosnsesssenvesseteeere E. Wesle 


I DOG GE wks -ecnddvcsscaussccdvsdiateaensneds G, Aubry 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS’ BENEFIT. 
Concert by the New York College of Music. 


HE New York College of Music, Alexander Lambert 
director, gave a concert last Friday afternoon at the 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, for the benefit of 
the free scholarship fund. A large audience attended and 
there was much applause bestowed upon the performers, 





Photo by Marceau, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT. 


some of them advanced students of the conservatory. The 
program arranged was as follows: 
Impromptu tor Two Pianos (Manfred)......... Schumann-Reinecke 
Miss Marion Luyster and Bertha Jacobson 
Violin solo, Fantaisia Appassionata................s+00- . Vieuxtemps 
Isidor Segal. 
Piano solos-- 
Pa citdcovisssebaenkesdeedasenessinesed ...Clarence Barker 
Hark, Hark, the Lark 
Miss Leonora Daily 





pads .Schubert-Liszt 





Comtenite cele, Bae Tit Gthsccccosesccccssvevsccccoccosesss Robert Franz 
Mrs. Mildred Hirshberg. 
Piano solo, Scherzo, B flat minor..... ‘ Senawadenees Chopin 


Miss Marion Luyster. 


Basso solos— 


Oh, cessate di piagarmi................ paper .++++.-Searlatti 
IO Ne i icies ihn se past hccdabiestesncsecess A. Buzzi Peccia 
W. Harper. 

Piano solo, Theme and Variations, op. 9g1........ ee Cree Raft 
Augusta Zuckerman 

Soprano solo, Jewel Song from Faust.............. abonenied Gounod 
Miss Anna Toohey. 

Piano solo, Ballade, G mimor............cccccceccess Mabnerede Chopin 


Miss Mercedes O’Leary. 
Piano solo, Valse de Concert........ - Moszkowski 
Miss Dorothy Geyser 
Several of the numbers of the afternoon reached a high 
plane of artistic excelience. This was notably so of the 
violin solo by Isidor Segal, the contralto solo by Mrs 
Mildred Hirshberg and the piano solo by Augusta Zuck- 
erman. Mr. Segal’s bowing and tone and his conception 
all went to stamp his performance as one of a very high 
order of merit. He is a pupil of Henry Lambert. 
Mrs. Hirshberg possesses a rich contralto voice, and 
while her singing in the past has attracted inter- 
est, the future should be full of promise for her, as she 
is a young woman, very young when we recall the ages 
of certain women singers now before the public. As for 
the little Miss Zuckerman, she is a girl of marked gifts. 
For her age her technic is astonishing, and more aston- 
ishing still when we hear her and find that she never 
pounds the keys, but draws from the piano a musical and 
velvety touch. 
All of the other numbers upon the program were worthy 


of the conservatory and reflected most creditably upon 
the teachers of the different departments. In the train 
ing at the New York Conservatory method and the musi- 
cal atmosphere are never lacking. The idea of providing 
for free scholarships is one that should be encouraged, and 
from the size of the audience last Friday afternoon it was 
plain to see that it is being encouraged 





KREISLER WINNING NEW TRIUMPHS 
With Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Mr. Kreisler is a player of commanding technic and passionate 
temperament; he played the Beethoven Concerto with plenty of dash 
and assurance, he also played it with all the restraint that was neces 
sary to give it an accurate, tender and beautiful interpretation. An 
interesting feature of the concerto was the introduction of a cadenza 
of his own composition by the player. Cadenza is really too small 
a word to accurately describe it; it almost reached the dimensions of 
a short movement. Though bristling with tcehnical difficulties, and 
manifestly written to exploit the player’s dexterity with the instru 
ment, it was also a graceful and beautiful piece of writing, and in 
excellent keeping with the rest of the concerto. It, too, was mar 


velously well played.—Ledger. 








Fritz Kreisler’s performance of Beethoven's Violin Concerto, op 
61, including a cadenza composed by himself, was as perfect in qua 
ity as human hands and brain could make it. His tone is superb 
his technic and phrasing flawless and his strength surpassing—added 
to which he plays with exquisite feeling and good style. He has 
the interesting personality and stage presence essential to a virtuos 
rhe soloist was enthusiastically recailed and was allowed the first 
encore of the season at symphony concerts.—North American 

Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, was the soloist at the concert of the 
Philadeiphia Orchestra on Saturday night It was delightf to hear 
this really great artist in as worthy a vehicle as Beethoven's wonder 
ful Violin Concerto. The impression he made last year wa fa 
very profound character, and this feeling is now undoubtedly 
strengthened. In sentiment, insight and technical sk he is equally 
great. The concerto is highly characteristic of Beethoven—solid, mt 
sicianly and at times inspired. All is lofty in tone ond 
greatest composer of orchestral music the world has yet be d 
Herr Kreisler realized to the iull the dignity of the « r 1 
nterpreted it in a truly noble fashion.—Bulletin 

At the Saturday evening concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
that which gave the audience full compensation for attendance was 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, op. 61. Evereything commendable is 
to be said of Fritz Kreisler’s playing in this nun of e pr 
gram. Mr. Kreisler is a master of technic, and in this respect his 


performance was nearly faultless; but what gave him the power with 
the audience, which was emphatically acknowledged, was his inborn 
love of music and his enthusiasm in the enjoyment of Beet en 
which he shared in close sympathy with his hearers. The concert 
is eminently well suited to call out his highest qualities, and $s in 
terpretation was a revelation of new values in the work of the great 
composer. The cadenza was exceedingly interesting as well as diffi 
ind of technic 





cult. No one with less muscular power and c 


could successfully accomplish the marvels of double stopping re 
quired by the score. In the last movement he displayed his perfect 


feeling for rhythm.—Telegraph. 


Detroit Recital. 





Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, came last evening and car 
ried that hypercritical body by storm. For an hour and a quarter he 
did all that mortal man can do with a violin. He juggled with t 
strings and played all sorts of chords and double harmon 1 


other things which delight the soul of the technical violinist. Then 
simply and quietly, with never a trace of sentimental affectation, 
he drew from the instrument wonderful notes of a sweetness at 
cannot be described—a sweetness that none but the gifted few ever 
bring from the violin. Now they were joyful, lightsome and b 

and again they throbbed with a sorrow that was keen or vague as 
the artist willed. Through it all Kreisler was master of himself and 
his instrument. There was no “fine frenzy.” His composure f 
manner was superb and left almost as distinct an impression on his 
audience as the marvelous sweetness of his tones, the perfection of 
his technic and the artistic quality of his playing 

One could scarcely single out for special praise any number on tl 

program, which was much to be commended for its temperate 


length. For the Vieuxtemps Concerto, Kreisler was recall 
times. The group of short numbers roused his hearers to the p 

of stamping feet, and after Schubert’s “L’Abeille” they positively re 
fused to let him continue till he had repeated it. The program was 
concluded with the Paganini theme and variations, “Non piu me 
which called forth fresh transports of enthusiasm and kept the aud 
ence sitting quietly in their seats until after repeated bows Kreisler 
consented to play an encore.—Journal 

KREISLER, THE AUSTRIAN, COMPLETELY WON HIS 

AUDIENCE. 

To Fritz Kreisler, Austrian violinist, the honor fell last night of 
thoroughly arousing an audience in the Tuesday Musicale series of 
t heard 
Hofmann a few weeks ago; but for Kreisler, the Church of Our 


artist recitals. It was to some extent the same audience tha 
Father became a sort of temple of fame, with himself as the central 
figure. 

The formal and stately Bach Suite, in E minor, and the melodious 
F sharp minor Concerto of Vieuxtemps were permitted to pass with 
out marked attention from the audience. The violinist himself 
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seemed to feel them less than he did what followed. The long and 
involved cadenza in the rondo movement woke the soloist and the 
audience to quick attention. And following that cadenza was a suc- 
cession of showy and flowery playing that has not been equaled in 
this city for years. 


of the 


man who held it was like a magic wand, creating soft and entranc 


It began with the “Sarabande,” by Sulzer. Here the bow 


ing melodies without seeming to have n them. Then came the 
“Tambourin” of 
violinists the 


which they were familiar; but the solo was played from MSS., 


part 


C major Leclair. And here was a slight surprise 


Several in audience expected to hear a number with 


writ 


ten from the original in a European concert, where Kreisler found 


it and saw its beauties. 


With true Americanism, the audience applauded most enthusiasti- 














cally Kreisler’s conception of Schubert’s “L’Abeille And, indeed, 

he violin's muted strings expressed the rapid winging of the bee 

us much fidelity as any violin could. So struck was the audi 

‘ th the numl ut it demanded an encore and secured it. 

\ t ’ ror e piano r { Tschaikowsky’s “Chanson 

ins Parodes,”’ F major, played with the exquisite daintiness which 

is Kre t chief characteristic, called for an additional number, 

and the ! e \ r Herbert’s arrangement for violin of 
S — © "es 

I | ght the lience to what it had been waiting for—the 

I nit It s mj ler pyrotechnic, if you like, but 

yone S ( mat ovtaves with the first and 

rd ar € i and fourth fingers, pizzicato with the right 

nd r f i I double har nics, false and true har 

1 ‘ i ying, legat nd staccato of clearness and bril 

r ng and notes by the bridge, with a flute-like quality 

Kr 1 then te t his finger tig And the audience 

r t I At first t lespaired of securing an encore, but they 

I ed d finally Kreisler came back just once more and played 

Z J me it w the “Hejre Kati,” by Jeno Hubay, and it 

er fu ler ling and even affection.—Free Press 
HE’S A GREAT VIOLINIST 

Fr Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, made a first appearance in 

ay f e Tuesday Musicale last night, and won the ad 

t r f many r s the Church of Our Father would 

The q f tone ch with all the arts of a magician he draws 

f ent is so beautif clear and sweet and vibrant 

t 1 be € ple ng f enses merely to hear him 

As it w w the wonderful melodies of 

q [ rar € se t der, the pleasure of listening 

be e « y 

As at 1, Kreisler knows |} nstrument thoroughly. His 

fingers are marve flexible, and in the pyrotechnics and finger 

tricker f the Pag number he proved beyond question his right 
¢ rtt y Ne vs 

Kreisler Re-engaged. 
NE of Kreisler’s biggest triumphs thus far this season 





been in | 


has *hiladelphia, where he played with the 
Philadelphia Permanent Orchestra There the critics 


the Orches 


heaped praise upon him in such fashion that I 
tral Society immediately arranged with Henry Wolfsohn 
for another appearance of Kreisler with the orchestra in 


the latter Be re this Kreisler is to be 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 


] + 


February 


part ot 


heard in Philadelphia with 





tra. Kreisler’s tour is now almost completely booked up 
to the middle of May. Mr. Wolfsohn arranged for him 
to give two recitals in Chicago, at Music Hall, in the 
early part of March and one in both St. Louis and Pitts 
burg 


Schlesinger’s Songs. 
be 


Sebastian 


filled with favorable 


B 


We have reproduced many of them, and here 


GOOD volume could 


pre ss 


sized 


comments on Schlesinger’s com 


A 


positions. 


are two more: 











“Song Album.” S. B. Schiesinger This book contains nine songs 

“Echoes,” “Awake in H n,”” “O Cease, Sweet Music, “Cradte 
Song “The Ferryboat,” “We Have Been Friends, “The Evening 
Star, I e Is Waking” and “Who'd a Thought It?” All of 

ese show a degree of poetic construction, but especially direct and 
wort re Awake in Heaven,” has just the right meditative 
char er and a good ending in minor The Ferryboat which is 

nty and simply tuneful; “‘We Have Been Fri ,” which is well 

rmonized and has some good contrasts of ma and minor; “The 
Eve Star,”” which is especially rich in its accompaniment, and 
ret ls of Franz’s “Supplicatior nd “Who'd a Thought It?” 
whic s rather arch in style The set is for middle and soprano 
voice Boston Musical Herald 

Sebastian B. Schlesinger is a composer who thinks as well as com- 
poses, and so I always open anything new from his pen with a 
slight sense of expectant pleasure “Mourn in Hope” (Novello & 
Co.) is a setting by him of the late Lord Tennyson’s lines on the 
death of the Duke of Clarence, and has very considerable merit 
Mr. Schlesinger is well aware of the great value of reserve in music 
He does not, as it were, produce all his trumps at the beginning of 
the game. His opening is solemn, mournful, even a little monoto 


nous—note, for instance, the repetition of the E flat; but the interest 


highly effective, 


like 


words, 


guickens as we proceed, and the conclusion is 


partly because of its contrast to the beginning I ally the 
of 
of that 
though faintly heard.” 


espec 


passage illustrating the majestic march the “Onward, no 


“eternal harmony wherete 
This is 
London 


discordance in the roll,” and made 


the worlds beat time, a worthy effort, 


and deserves to be noticed Gentlewoman, 


" HERMANN KLEIN. 


Studio for Instruction in Singing, 
120 West 7Ist Street, New York. 

Among those artists who have at various times honored Mr. Klein by 

studying works, &c., &c., with him are the following: 
Madame Adelina Patti, Miss Ella Russell, 
Emma Gadski Esther Palliser, 
Miss Marguerite Macintyre, Madame Alice Esty, 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Mile. Olitzka, 
Mr. Ben Davies, fi Clara Poole-King 
Mr. Joseph O’Mara,: Mr. Eugene Oudin. 





AUGUSTA ZUCKERMANN. 
ISS AUGUSTA ZUCKERMANN, one of the most 


advanced pupils of Alexander Lambert, appeared 
as soloist at the fourth symphony concert for young peo- 
ple, 
n Carnegie Hall, and played in 


Frank Damrosch, conductor, last Saturday afternoon 


connection with the or- 


Her 


Fantaisie ex- 


playing 


chestra Liszt’s Hungarian 








AuGusta ZUCKERMANN 








cited the astonishment of the large audience and aroused 
nuch enthusiasm rhis ung lady posse s great tal 
ent, and her refined, intellectual and forceful playing 
shows that she has been most thoroughly taught. Her 


nechanical equipment is really remarkable r one of 
her age. Still more noteworthy, | er, is her finished 
style 

Her performance did not betray the smallest degree of 


aracterized by a 
Miss Zucker- 


mmaturity; it was, on the contrary. chi 


maturity of judgment and a refined taste 


mann is blessed with the artist temperament and 1s over- 
flowing with sentiment. If she continues to pursue with 
diligence the course she now is following, and if her head 
be not turned by flattery and applause, she will doubtless 


a prominent pianist Undoubtedly she is among 





e most promising of all the young women pianists of 
New York 

Miss Zucker is one of a number of pianists who 
ire making a great success, who are pupils of Alexander 


in her teens 


ZELDENRUST. 
| F there were anything wanting to convince the American 
front among great piano 
should be supplied in the fact that both New York and Bos- 


public that Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, stands in the 


rank the world’s virtuosi, it 


ton have agreed as to his right to such eminence. 
It has come to be almost inevitable that what the Gotham 
o! 


critics indorse those the Hub cavil at, and vice versa. 
Notable instances there are, in plenty, when such has been 


is, therefore, all the more impressive that 
this pianist Ho 
followed by a series of ovations in the South, was accorded 


the case, and it 
from land, whose début in Cincinnati was 
genuine and enthusiastic encomiums of praise for his mu- 
sicianship and his art—not in either New York or Boston 
alone, but in both those cities. His metropolitan criticisms 
were reprinted in these columns just after his first New 
York recital; 


in the Boston papers last Thursday, January 30. 


appended will be found those which appeared 


Zeldenrust played at a private musicale New York 
Monday, February 1, at Holyoke College, Tuesday, Feb- 
On 6th he gives a recital at Troy, N. Y., 
through the Middle West, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Cleveland, where he will play with the Pittsburg Or- 


in 
ruary 2 the 


thence tor a tour 


chestra; Indianapolis, Chicago and then to Lexington, 
Louisville, Memphis and other Southern points. Here are 
the Boston notices: 

Eduard Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, gave his first recital in 
Boston yesterday afternoon in Steinert Hall. 

It would be easy to say that he has spent much time in acquiring 


speed and strength, especially speed, and that he prides himself on 
rapidity. But to 
say this without further comment would be hardly fair. 

He is not, first of all, an emotional player. He is not a mixer of 
not a of moods. He the 


Thus the Nocturne was without twilight 


his ability to play difficult passages with extreme 


sensuous colors; he is stimulator puts 


music boldly in the light 


effects, and the Theme and Variations of Schubert 


were never va 





porous—although pages were played with admirable distinctness and 











equality of smoothness. The contrasting melody in Chopin’s Waltz 
was somewhat rigidly sung, and the rubato effects were deliberate 
rather than apparently inherent and inevitable. Nor was the appeal 
of the Erlking in the thunderous trar tion a magic spel! that 
could not be withstood 

On the other hand Mr. Zeldenrust proved by certain moments in 
the transcription of “Isolde’s Deat that he is not with t genuine 
and compelling emot 

The impression made by the performance of yesterday as a whole 
s that he is a pianist who finds delig nr i and br 

unt ussages, stor tave r ng climaxes. H hanism 

n certain res ts be i.—Philip Hale he Journal, 
Jar 3 rs 

M Zeldenrust is ar ! g 1 is « lowed wit 
a te nic t places n the fr t rank His progr as given 
n Steinert Hall yest« iy a ‘ | etly a ged to dis 

erament, t« r ¢ neg 1 equipoise 

The Beet en Sor with I ess 

I I Fugue w ror ginning to end, and (wit 
the exce t 4 t c ‘ ! we 1 € end) was 4 
r . wi ta g 1 he 

Ir re f gre i g : 

nderf . Z f d’Albert : 
s e degree His ¢ es h he does not 
lee t necessar t 1 t r @ te mn eve r : re 
yet nages nse t t ffects finely 

H I . \ ft 64, N which wa 
r ed e1 eyor M \ ‘ ed for 
The erformar ft I K Liszt rt t—was ele 
trif n e (.0¢ t € ed 

Mr. Zeldenrust’s s€ f € r ery d eet ' e remains 
clear amidst the gre t f r y 

The ir ble encore f a the fs 1 rk 
was the W rl and i “ entire 
in e, for Weber r g ifr F 

Altogether, the recit rs ‘ present 
nd e ef I ( I r e Adver 
tiser. January 3 , 

Eduard Zeldenrust é e Kneise 
concert Monday evening, gave n first recita Steinert 
H yesterday aiter 

lhe gram he pre was an exce lee 
hir In respect to t P ‘ re be 
jraw " g e le ng ft er r 
’ rs 

Mr. Zeld e has ft. true P ers as 

’ j ° ‘ rk 
4 gracefulness | gether extr lir force 
Everything is clear, bright and ol is in scale, tr ‘ e, ar 
gg r chord, and yet n add € t altering their 
: 1 g It exe r r me 

eet harmor sly 

His ne. rewarded f ' the ‘ 4 ts ‘ e side 

r aracte | ‘ ! t j 
nt nd vehe e. It ‘ ¢ fair 
s! s nd te r tor t We he he 

eser mself be n | re H Bee 
¢ 2s . aed ‘ e. © r 

t, | ening but 1 re r ! Fror 
( ' P i tak ef ; eo 
bre Ithough the f f 
‘ r, and the altz re r with The 
S« bert was exqu t i 1 ge 1 
ations, and the Mendelss ted x ¢ Ir 
his rendering of the Erlking er tre 
mendous. There were fantas nd r y 
ng The von Weber I : trate f fect 
clarity, in spite f immens ed i} | t 
transcription of the Bach Fantaisia and Fug t t $ far 
his greatest and noblest dis both v 1 
Its clearness and accuracy e f ess { ‘ 
no more surprising than ex rating 
which burned all thr t i t ie 
thing to remember. One must sur p by 1 @ Mr. Zelder 
rust a musician of unusua ger ne nd $ 
whom it will be worth while to hear ag H i, J 
uary 30, 1902 


gpa ty BAND is welcomed everywhere in the South 
by the largest audiences to which it has ever played 
on 


iny of the previous tours thr 


covering the Southern States the band will go West and 
return to New York in April. Mr. S will then « 
joy a few weeks’ vacation, hunting and fishing. In May 


a tour of two weeks will be made in Canada, and immedi 


ately thereafter the engagement at W w Grove will be 
gin. Between that resort and Atlar City the band w 
pass the entire summer, the two engag: ts aggregat 
ing eighty odd days fhese contr ve made by 
Manager Frank Christianer 

Broap Street CoNSERVATORY oF M ‘ \ ng th 
many recitals given at the Broad Street Conservatory, 1329 
and 1331 South Broad street, Phila y puy 
of Gilbert R. Combs, none was more interesting than that 
given on Wednesday evening, January 29, in t ncert 
hall of the Conservatory by Miss S H. Schwart f 
Bethlehem, Pa., assisted by John K. W inn t 
The following program showed the performers’ ill in a 
convincing manner and reflected great credit r in 
structor, Mr, Combs 
Prelude and Fugue, F minor Ract 
Sonata, op, 27, No. 2 et \ 
Impromptu in B flat S ber 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2 ( pin 
Etude, op. 25, No. 7 ‘ nia 
Valse, op. 64, No. 2 ( pin 
Romance, op. 44, N Rubinstein 
Galatea Jensen 
Gavotte, B minor Bach-Saint-Saéns 


Sonata, op. 5 Hauptmann 
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THE HISTORICAL MUSICAL EXHIBITION 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF CHICKERING & SONS. 
{From The Musical Courier Extra of January 18, 1902.] 


HE following account of the exhibit of historical 
musical instruments under the auspices of 
Chickering & Sons, Boston, taken from the Herald 
of that city, is the most complete, interesting and 
comprehensive yet written. It is, therefore, reprint- 
ed in THe MusicaL Courter, together with 
four illustrations of the most interesting examples 
of the piano Chickering & Sons have been enabled 
to secure. [The exhibition took place in Boston 
January 11 to 26 inclusive]: 

Something that has never before been attempted, some- 
thing absolutely unique, will be the exhibition of musical 
instruments in the new Horticultural Hall. Four experts 
have spent a year scouring Europe for rare, obsolete and 
historically valuable instruments. Others have toured this 
country in search of similar curios. The result of their 
labors is a collection such as was never before assembled 

In the catalogue of the collection something over 2,000 
separate and distinct instruments have been tabulated with 
explanatory texts, making a book of 116 pages, with co- 
pious illustrations. Not only have the earliest obtainable 
examples of each variety of instrument been secured, but 
in many instances the same instruments are duplicated in 
many different keys. For example, in the brass instru- 
ments, there are cornets and trombones and baritones 
which show not only the old-fashioned, out of date pat- 
terns, but show a different instrument for each of several 
keys. Many of these obsolete instruments have not been 
heard for a century or more. Most of these are unknown 
to modern musicians,, and performers cannot be found 
anywhere, Nevertheless, musicians have already begun 
to practice on these antiques, and it is assured by the 
management that the old-time, almost unknown instru- 
ments will be played upon at the concerts which will be 
given daily during the exhibition. 

In addition to the curio interest which attaches to the 
exhibition, there will be a treat for music lovers in the 
concerts which are scheduled for each afternoon and even- 
ing during the show. In the mornings lectures by emi- 


include repetitions of portions of the afternoon programs, 
when some unusual talent will be heard. 

For instance, a band of Chinese will play upon their 
native drums and harps and flutes, and a real Southern 
company of singers will render the genuine plantation 
melodies to the accompaniment of crossbone beaten 





tory of music from the time when as an infant it breathed 
in halting cadences through the primitive pipe of Pan 
down to its fully developed maturity, when it sang tri- 
umphantly through the pipes of a modern church organ. 
It is an object lesson, not only in the history of instrument 
making, but in the development of the art of music itself. 


HarpsicHorp. France. Lours XV. Perron. 


skulls. On Sundays there will be an appropriate after- 
noon and evening program, at which a feature will be the 
Hymn to Apollo, the words of which were found upon 
some old tablets dug up in Southern Europe. They have 
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Hico Upricut PIano. 


Made by Robert and William Nunns about 1830. It has brass candelabra at the sides, 
and a peculiar arrangement of pale, salmon-colored silk in the panel above the key- 
board that has given it the name of the “Sunburst” piano. 


nent musical ‘authorities will be given, with illustrative 
performances upon the instruments under consideration. 
In the afternoons there will be educational lectures on the 
history and theory of music, with additional musical 
numbers by special talent. The evening programs will 


been set to music and will be heard each Sabbath after- 
noon and evening. 

As an educational feature this exhibition is absolutely 
without parallel. Music teachers, music students and mu- 
sic lovers will find here an opportunity to read the life his- 


The exhibition is the result of the energy and enterprise 
of Chickering & Sons, Boston’s veteran piano makers 
The value of the instruments which they have assembled 
is inestimable. An indication, however, of their commer 
cial worth may be gained from the fact that an insurance 
of $600,000 has been placed upon the collection. The char- 
acter of the exhibition is strictly high class. It is not a 
catch-penny, money making scheme, but has been projected 
with a view to attract real music lovers and patrons of 
art in all forms. The price of admission has been put at 
25 cents, and the catalogues are practically given away, the 
nominal charge being 5 cents each. It has been stated 
on reliable authority that Chickering & Sons, in spite 
of the largest possible patronage, will lose at least $25,000 
on the project. It is a public spirited enterprise that 
should appeal to men and women of culture everywhere 

\ perusal of the proof sheets of the catalogue gives a 
good idea of the exhibits, from which the following spe- 
cialties are noted: 

There is a violin played by Thomas Jefferson, which was 
made by Nicolo Amati, in 1660. It was a favorite instru 
ment of the maker, who called it “Pet.” It fell into the 
hands of a slave and later came to America, where it 
was owned by John Scott, of Charlottesville, Va., who 
often made the old fiddle echo to the strains of “Ole Vir 
ginny” and other Southern melodies. Albert Hildebrandt 
discovered it, bought it, and then traced its history, which 
is authentic. Another old violin, the oldest in America, is 
one made by Gaspar de Salo in Lombardy. He flourished 
from 1542 to 1609. Two or three of the famous products 
of Stradivarius are also shown. There are curious old 
string violins and a so-called viol de gamba, and a viol 
d’amour, a French instrument. There is an alto viola, 
made by J. D. Vuillaume, which is the largest of the bow 
instruments played on the arm. There is a full quartet of 
instruments, including a violin, viola, alto viola and ’cello, 
played by the Allard Quartet, of Paris 

In 1840 Joseph Skinner invented machines for com- 
pressing wooden strips into the back and belly of the 
violin, and erected a factory which was to turn out fid- 
dles as men nowadays make shoe buttons and tacks. In 
1845 his factory was burned, and the only known speci- 
men of this sort of violin will be shown at this exhibition 
There is a curious old instrument like a viol d’amour, which 
has seven strings and a fingerboard like a violin. There 
are two or three of the so-called “kits,” the little fiddles 
which the dancing masters used to carry in their pockets 
and used on the floor while capering about giving dancing 
lessons. There are Chinese fiddles and a so-called samo- 
sen, something like a guitar, but picked with a plectrum 
The collection is wonderfully rich in specimens of the 
violin famiiy. There is also a complete set of tools and 
instruments used in violin making. 

Examples of the dulcimer, the harpsichord, the clavi- 
chord and the spinet are shown. There is a Chinese hu- 
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hu, with the body of wood and the diaphragm of snake- 
skin and the neck of bamboo, with two strings. There is 


are shown. 


Tom Moore’s harp, on which the Irish bard performed, 





Hic Upricut Piano. By Ciementi & Co., 26 Cueapsipe, Lonpon. 


is also in the collection. It is a small instrument, made to 


hold on the knee and arm, with an arrangement of ivory 
pegs for changing the key. It is enameled in green, and 
covered with golden shamrocks. There is a guenbri, a 
curious stringed instrument from Arabia, with the body of 
wood and the neck of skin. There is a splendid collection 
of East Indian instruments and a big assortment of Afri- 
can war drums, primitive wind and string noisemakers 

The collection of brass instruments is one of the features 
of the exhibition. It was secured at great expense from 
D. S. Pillsbury, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and is insured for 
$38,000 

Among the most interesting is the collection of old in- 
struments used by the Boston brass band, the first brass 
band ever organized in America. It was formed in 1835, 
with Ned Kendall as leader. Later D. C. Hall was the 
leader. The instruments used by this old band have been 
secured, and there isn’t one of the twenty or more used 
then that are in use to-day However, musicians have 
been secured who will play upon the out of date instru- 
ments the same old tunes to which our forefathers listened 
in the early part of the last century. There are band in- 
struments used by the United States troops at Fort War- 
ren in 1837, and which later went to the Mexican War; 
the old drum used at State musters in New Hampshire 
for over a century; a snare drum which was played at 
Fort Pittston at the time the British and Tories and 
Indians came down the valley of the Susquehanna and 
committed the famous Wyoming massacre. 

The primitive hurdy-gurdy, which is not, as many peo 
ple suppose, a hand organ, will also be shown. It is in 
the shape of a primitive viola, with a wheel arrangement 
for producing tone from the strings and a keyboard for 
changing the pitch of each. Ned Kendall’s old copper 
brass trimmed E flat key bugle, which in 1837 vibrated to 
the strains of the ““Wood-up,” quickstep, will be seen and 
heard. A curious cornet, made for old man Dodworth, 
for years the leader of New York’s veteran band, will be 
seen, as will also the key bugle used by Joseph Holliday, 
bandmaster of the Cavan militia in 1810, and the five 
keyed “Kent” horn, first used as a coaching bugle, and 
the real precursor of the chromatic scale instrument 

Something which people have rarely seen, and which no 
known player can perform upon, are the old-time brass 
ophicleides, which are something like the modern baritone 
or bassoon, with keys like those of a key bugle. The old- 
fashioned serpent, a queer convoluted instrument of wood 
covered with leather and fitted with holes, will also be 
shown and played with the rest of the old Boston brass 
band instruments. The old ram’s horns, or shofars, which 


1713, and donated by Thomas Brattle to the Brattle Street 
Church on condition that “a sober person that can play 
skilfully thereon with a loud noise,” be procured by the 
parishioners within a year of his decease. Through failure 
to comply with this condition the organ went to King’s 
Chapel, where it was stored for eight months, and in 1756 
was taken to St. Paul’s, Newburyport, where it was used 
for eighty years. In 1836 it was secured for St. John’s 
Church,. in Portsmouth, where it has been continuously 


built by an Englishman, and brought to this country in 


have seldom, if ever, been heard outside a Jewish syna- 1867. The top is a mass of keys. It would seem that no 
gogue, will be sounded in Horticultural Hall each Sun- one could ever learn to manipulate the thing, for there are 
a canoe dulcimer showing seventy-two gut strings in day. This is the first instrument which gave us a distinctly four distinct sounds to each of the twelve tones given in 
sets of three, cut off diagonally. Many varieties of lutes musical note. t 
The oldest organ in America will also be shown. It was fingerboard will be played upon daily at the exhibition 


the octave in the tempered instrument. This complex 


Tom Thumb’s piano, which was especially made for him 
and also his violin and bow, are displayed. The piano used 
by Jenny Lind in her American tour is also on exhibition. 
This piano was made after the famous singer had gone to 
the factory and had her voice gauged for the particular 
register which was necessary in the instrument 


Francis Rogers in St. Louis. 
RANCIS ROGERS is to give a song recital in the 
F Odéon Recital Hall, St. Louis, on the evening of 
three months in St. Louis 


February 19. Mr. Rogers spent 
gement with the Castle Square 


ast season during en 





Opera Company, and in addition to his operatic work and 
various private musical engagements, sang with the Choral 
Symphony Society March 7, 1901. Of his work on this 
occasion the St. Louis Mirror (A. C. Wegman) said 


Mr. Rogers is a finished singer, and displays rare taste and judg- 
ment in his interpretations. His diction is impressive, his phrasing 
musicianly and his mastery of vocal technic evidenced by the 
variety of tone colors he employs at wi 

His recital in St. Louis is, therefore, all the more eager- 


ly awaited in that city 

His other engagements for the immediate future are: 
Dedham, Mass. song recital, February 7; Philadelphia 
Ladies’ Choral Society, February 13; Evanston, Ill., song 
recital, February 17; St. Louis, Morning Choral Society, 
February 21; Brooklyn, with Arthur Whiting’s “Flori- 
ana” Quartet, February 24; Boston, Chickering Hall, with 
George Proctor, February 26, and Baltimore, Peabody 
Institute concert, February 28 


At the Virgil Piano School. 


RS. VIRGIL is giving a series of recitals in Recital 
Hall at the school, which so far have been largely 
Master Miner Walden Gallup played the first 


one shortly before leaving on his Southern concert tour 


attended 


As usual, his playing elicited many warm expressions 
of pleasure and delight from the audience. Master Miner’s 


playing has grown greatly in the past few months, even 


Many of his friends who heard him a year ago would 
scarcely recognize his playing now 

Wilbur Sanford Blakeslee played the second recital on 
Friday evening, January 31. He had ery attractive 
program, well diversified as t haracter, which included 
compositions by MacDowell, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 


4 keen interest in these pieces was aroused by Mrs 


Virgil, who in a pleasant way outlined the scope, charac- 
ter and emotional qualities which the composer desired 
to express. Mr. Blakeslee has a sympathetic touch and 





HARPSICHORD. PROBABLY BY KIRKMAN, LONDON. ABOUT 1790 


used ever since. It has never been altered or repaired, and 
shows the same pipes and case that were originally made 
for it, 

The so-called enharmonic organ is a marvel of reed organ 
building. It was built by Joseph Alley, of Newburyport, in 





a clean and rapid execution, and excels in the delicacy and 
variety of his tonal effects. He pedals well and has a 
good degree of power in forte passages. Altogether his 
playing was remarkable and brought forth strong com 


mendations of praise. 
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PADEREWSKI ABROAD. 
HE following press notices of the great pianist’s play- 
ing previous to his sailing for this country have just 
been received: 


I can safeiy say that our musical world has been looking forward 
with great expectancy to the advent of the above named star, and 
aiter what has been heard on Wednesday night, that people have 
not been deceived when they expected to hear something out of the 
common, 

A certain halo has been gradually spread around Paderewski’s 
art; as his concert trips have chiefly taken him to America and 
England, the number vf those that had heard him was comparatively 
small; but everybody knew about him, everybody had heard of his 
wonderful success; everybody, for instance, knew that Chopin was 
his specialty. It was a good thing that this was known, or else one 
would, after the artist’s performance on Wednesday, certainly have 
thought that Schumann was his special favorite; at least Mr. Pader- 
ewski’s rendering of the matchless Sonata, taken out of the great 
piano-composer’s stormiest period, was, according to my idea, the 
most sublime of Mr, Paderewski’s offerings. The aria grew under 
his hands into a wonderful poem of speaking beauty, not to men- 
tion the last part, in which Schumann has surpassed himself, and, 
in order to describe what he sees with his mind’s eye, he is not even 
afraid of becoming quaint. But how subtle this composition ap- 
peared under the perspective of Mr. Paderewski’s interpretation! 

The greatest clearness of the work of figures, even under the in- 
fluence of great dynamic gradations, a careful bridging over of the 
most heterogeneous formations, everything as it were in one cast, 
lit up by the dreamlike dawn of romance. 

A general reveiw of the brilliant rendering of the whole program, 
bearing before all others the proud names of Bach and Beethoven, 
the first in connection with his Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, the 
latter with his Sonata in C flat, op. 111, leaves no doubt that the 
extreme subjective element in the reading and rendering of these 
works of art was prepondering. The above named Fantasia, though 
in it much play has been given to chance, showed this plainly, and 
if the Fugue, played glitteringly and like a rain of pearls, and also 
Seethoven’s Sonata, in which the climbing variations are given in 
the greatest beauty, are less influenced by the peculiarity of the 
player, yet the inspired temperament of the artist took away from 
Chopin’s work the quictly weighing musical performance, and then 
it continued in strongly marked changes of time in a most con- 
spicuous “tempo rubato,” in the most powerful gradations, changed 
at times according to the mood of the artist. Certainly I had to 
choose whether in Chopin’s compositions cold reasoning or fantas- 
tical effects alone should be put to the fore, I think I should decide 
for the last named possibility, though the ideal will always be a 
mutual entering of both given momenta. Inspiration and reflection 
must be combined, for without fancy reflection will always remain 
barren. However, Paderewski must not be taken for one of those 
average pianists who mask the hollowness of their ideas with arti- 
fices of all sorts. He has a thoroughly aristocratic nature; what he 
produces originates in the most exquisite taste. This almost im- 
measurable knowledge in technical matters, the highly spirited man- 
ner in which he makes use of each shade of his exquisitely modu- 
lated touch and for each place of the masterpiece, and finally the 
brilliance which is spread like glory on his playing, in all this there 
is something that carries the listener away, as could be noticed last 
Wednesday in the overcrowded concert hall, where everybody, in- 
toxicated by the artist’s gifts, could not do enough in ovations of 
every description to the originator of such select intellectual de- 


lights.—The Hannover Daily. 


I. J. Paderewski—this artist, who really stands quite isolated, and 
who gives his second and last recital on the 22d inst., is undoubtedly 
the greatest pianist of the century. 

While latterly we only heard of his own compositions, he ap- 
peared on the Vienna platform on the 14th inst., after an absence of 
twelve years, as a really marvelous artist. The public, whose expec- 
tations were screwed up to the highest pitch, were not disappointed. 

Paderewski is a poet at the piano; his ideal is Chopin, and he him- 
self could not have mastered the piano any better. When Pader- 
ewski played the beautiful Concerto in F minor, and with his beau- 
tiful, soft touch created tones and chords never heard, and with 
that grand technic and egality of his played the runs resembling 
strings of pearls, an unknown spell seized the audience, and, awe- 





struck, they listened to the artist. 
In a similar way he played his own Fantasia, and encores of 
Schumann and Liszt.—Reichpost, Vienna, November 21, 1901, 


Mr. Paderewski was greeted with great applause. 

He played his own Concerto with orchestra. The artist, who both 
n America and Europe enjoys the same reputation, has with his 
omposition that we heard on Friday entwined a fresh spray of 
iurels into his wreath of glory. The first movement is a spirited 
o, with energetic themes which are beautifully woven together 
brilliant instrumentation. This allegro is rich in enticing mu- 
beauties, and flatters through its harmony and sincerity of its 


themes. 


The finale is rhythmical, quick and graceful, and later pathetic, 
and then ever increasing presto. 

The whole work has been created by a lively fancy, and attained a 
tremendous success. 

He then interpreted Chopin’s Nocturne, Etudes and Waltzes, and 
with such a clearness and soulful expression, with such an entranc- 
ing quality of tone, that the hearers were dead to the outer world.— 
Dresdner Anzeiger, December 14, 1901. 





Paderewski has been the great sensation of the recent music weeks. 

His two concerts have gathered in the large hall of the Music- 
verein everything that, thanks to money or intellect, belongs to the 
Vienna “haute volée.” More so at his second concert the hall had 
the aspect of a beautifully dressed and decorated crowd, of an ex- 
hibition of feminine beauty and social elegance which characterizes 
those concert soirées at which art and fashion amalgamate. 

Such a hall had not been seen for a verylong time; as president 
and organizer of such an elegant gathering Paderewski is without 
doubt Rubinstein’s immediate successor. 

Paderewski’s fame as pianist grew in the music rooms of America, 
London, Paris and St. Petersburg; we might thus say that he is a 
creation of the most select society both of America and Europe. 

The principal qualities of his playing show furthermore the com- 
plete nobility, excellency, rhythmical grace, spirit, chivalry and 
charming enthusiasm of his interpretations. His bearing at the 
piano alone, his graceful ease, which is well aware of its supreme 
power, which would never injure a line of beauty, is proof that he 
is a “homme du monde” of most accomplished social tact, who is 
the master of all pianists. 

In his interpretation of romantic works he is quite unique—never 
can one hear anything nicer, more fascinating, than Paderewski’s 
playing of Chopin; here similar blood meets, sympathetic spirit, 
same beauty and sensitiveness of feeling between composer and 
artist. And Paderewski’s own spirit is so strong that he even suc- 
ceeds in recomposing works like Bach’s and Beethoven’s to give 
them an originality of his own; and if it is not Beethoven or Bach, 
it is certainly Paderewski. 

This originality, exclusion and musical simplicity of his existence, 
put him on a far higher footing than any other pianist of this cen- 
tury. Rosenthal, Sauer, surpass him in technical disconcerting wit, 
modern acrobatic technic; Paderewski with his musical soul is su- 
perior to all of them. In the small circle in which he reigns as the 
master he is really a poet, a musician, a distinguished personality, 
full of ease, freedom and soul.—Neues Wiener Journal, November 


27, 1901. 





Only a soloist like the celebrated Paderewski could have attracted 
an audience as the one that filled the Konige Hofoper, at which 
concert their Majesties the King and Queen, and all the princes and 
princesses who sojourn in Dresden, as well as ministers, generals, 
the élite of the town, &c., were present. 

Paderewski was the sensation of the evening, the most brilliant 
star in the skies. When the middle sized, bread shouldered maestro, 
with his characteristic Burne-Jones head, stepped on the stage, he 
was greeted with a storm of applause, which only ceased after the 
artist had seated himself at the piano to play a concerto of his own 
composition, a brilliant work of pompous orchestrality. 

To sing fresh praises about Paderewski’s playing is impossible. 
We can only mention the secret of the wonderful power which this 
grand ruier of the modern pianist spirits, the heir to the throne of 
Chopin and Rubinstein, the keeper of the crown jewels which Liszt 
left as valuable inheritance to the piano playing world, exerts 
wherever he appears. 

What really makes Paderewski so big, famous and unique is not 
only his fabulous technic and dynamic, not the elasticity of his won- 
derful touch, not his marvelous memory, and not his unheard of 
variety as a musician; but, better than al] that, his thorough, deep 
knowledge of the innermost secrets and feelings of the piano soul. 
And it is his romantic spirit which shows him the way ta this, car- 
ried by that subjected undercurrent, which gives all his executions 
a touch of personality. 

These qualities are uf course most pronounced in his interpreta- 
tion of Chopin, where he makes his spirit talk to us, and no wonder, 
therefore, that the applause, which was enormous after his wonder- 
ful performance of his own Concerto, increased to something gi- 
gantic after the playing of Chopin. And what an interpretation of 
Chopin! Every new piece became, in the clearness of tone and 
phrasing, which brought to light the daintiness, softness and pli- 
ability of lines, in his hands, a singing jewel. 

The heart quivered in his hand, the sounds seemed to come 
straight out of the spirit of the music, and floated, in the nocturnes, 
eutdes and waltzes of the Pole, round the senses of the hearers, as 
with a red, shining color of lovely wine. 

Naturally the enthusiastic applause of the audience forced him to 
give an encore, notwithstanding that the master had been liberal 
enough for one evening.—Dresdner Nachricten, December 14, 1901. 

The third concert of the Bonner Kammerfestival took place on 
May 1s. 

Mr. Paderewski, of course, had the lion’s share of the program. 
This time he was quite classical. He began with Haydn’s Variations 
in F minor; then followed Mozart’s Rondo in A minor, composed 
on March 11, 1787. It sounds quite modern-romantic; in some pas- 


sages one might thing to hear Chopin or Mendelssohn. Perhaps it 
was just this modernity that attracted Paderewski. 

After Haydn and Mozart followed Beethoven's Sonata, op. 57 (ap- 
passionata). The execution of this grand work was an artistic feat 
never heard before. Paderewski developed a spritual greatness 
which entranced the hearer in its spell. 

After the first movement, during the short interval before the an- 
dante, not a sound was to be heard in that great mass of thousands 
of people, and at the finish there was a storm of applause that made 
the frail walls of Beethoven Hall quiver. And this effect was ob- 
tained with the purest possible means.—Dresdner Nachrichten, May 
19, 1901. 


Mary Helen Howe. 


ISS MARY HELEN HOWE appeared at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Wednesday afternoon, January 29, in 
a song recital, when she was assisted by Miss Louie Wood, 
violinist. Miss Howe is the daughter of Dr. Franklin T. 
Howe, of Washington, the well-known journalist; she has 
stiidied under the best masters in Europe, and in all her 
selections showed that she possessed a well cultured dra- 
matic soprano voice; her method and phrasing showed 
painstaking and conscientious study. 
The program as follows: 
BU DORR ec ccc ccccccevestscsesccctvesevcecccccccccccccccccces Reinecke 
Miss Mary Helen Howe. 
Violin obligato, Miss Louie Wood. 
Violin solos— 
DEED. | 5 cnccaddaetesstaeuieddeedle scccsccecccscooccsoes 
Danse des Sylphes 


Borowski 
Popper 





Miss Louie Wood. 


Cavatine and Aria, Macbeth............. teaasikinineniadiw .. Verdi 
Miss Mary Helen Howe. 
Wee CH, Dee Pa cc cncccscccccssccccceseocccess ..--parasate 
Miss Louie Wood 
EER nctccdudecheeesdekgaeCeweeSen Sad eoveccocevveses Gounod 
Serenade’. .cccccccccccocscccccccescscccceecs . R. Strauss 


Violin solos— 


Pe Beblasivcccc csizscovceessecigves at ieiaseakiunetopinei 

BRIS Teh cdccccccccserce codecccesoccccccccccsocccoccccccescs Hubay 
Miss Louie Wood 

Elsa’s Traum (Lohengrin)............-... : ee 


Miss Mary Helen Howe. 
Signor de Macchi, the accompanist, belongs to the vaude- 
ville variety. 


The Chaigneau Trio in Germany. 


The Chaigneau Trio, from Paris, made their début here to-day. 
They played with all the charm and elegance of Frenchwomen, 
with the fervent and passion of the southern fire; everything they 
performed was throughout artistic. They delighted the public more 
and more with the execution of the three trios by Vincent d’Indy, 
Saint-Saéns and Lalo. The admiring audience listened in breathless 
silence, which turned into rapturous applause at the close of the 


various movements.—Volkszeitung, Berlin. 





The three Sisters Chaigneau, from Paris, form an excellent en 
semble, uniting power and verve of musical expression with irre- 


proachable technical clearness.—Vossische Zeitung. 





The concert given by the Chaigneau Trio, from Paris, was alto- 
gether remarkable for the bril 
of the program. The ensemble of the highly gifted sisters is cer- 


tainly most delightful.—Germania, Berlin. 


liant and truly musical interpretation 


The Chaigneau Trio, from Paris, made their first appearance in 
the Saal Bechstein. The young ladies played Saint-Saéns’ Trio with 
remarkable success, due to their excellent ensemble and musical 
talent.—Berliner Tageblatt. 

The Trio Chaigneau played with true French chic and with abso- 
lute clearness and perfection of technic.—Die Post, Berlin. 





The pleasing performance and excellent ensemble of the Chaig- 
neau Trio, from Paris, was met by very hearty applause.—Reichsan- 


zeiger, Berlin. 


Walter L. Bogert will give an explanatory recital of 
Paderewski’s opera “Manru” at the Waldorf-Astoria to- 
morrow afternoon, at 3:30 o’clock (Thursday, February 
6). The patronesses are Mrs. George T. Bliss, Mrs. An- 
drew Carnegie, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Henry 
Draper, Mrs. Bolton Hall, Mrs. George F. Seward, Mrs. 
W. D. Sloane and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes. 
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"WOCATL ART” 


AND NEW 
‘* Treatise on Male Voices.” 
_ By ANNA LANKOW., 
Price for Combined Volumes, $3.25. 


Mme. ANNA LANKOW, 
890 Park Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Or BREITKOPF & HARTEL, I! East [6th St., and all Music Stores. 








Just Published by 


G. SCHIRMER, 


35 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





Vocal Score of 


An Opera in Three Acts 


MA N R U @ ‘vy lL. J. PADEREWSKI. 


Translated and adapted for performance in English by 


H. BE. KREHBIEL. 
Price, Paper $5.00 net; Half Morocco $8.00 net. 





From the above, Selections for the Piano, 
Arranged by AUGUST SPANUTH. 


Price, $1.00 net. 





As performed at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





i MENDELSSOHN HALL 5 


13-119 WEST 40th ST. 


“PRANK H. PRESBY, Agent 


25 West 23rd St. 





Concerts, recitals and all musical affairs given in Mendelssohn Hall, and which 
COURIER’S attention, will hereafter be found 


call for THE MUSICAL 


under this heading.) 


Gallico’s Recital, 
HIS afternoon in Mendelssohn H 
one of New York's favorite pianists, w 


program 
Sonata 


Variations, A major (on a Russian Dance 1 
Papillons. op. 2 (twelve pieces) 
Caprice Sc} 


[wo Preludes 


Fantasia, op. 49 


Ballade, D minor, op 2, N 
Suite Mignone 
Etude 


Valse Allemande, op. 82 


PASCAL’S RECITAL. 


| HE size, character and cordiality f tl 
which attended his recital Mendelssol 


lian 








night of January 28 must have gratified 
pianist, who was at pains to 
gram. Every number seemed to pleas« 





liberal applause be expressive of pleasur 


and 





xi ct 
nt this 
W ebe 
Bee ven 
S ane 
Vaganin 
Ct r 
Ch 
L. V. Se 


esent at acceptable pro 
audience, it 


several of 


the pieces were so warmly applauded that encores had to 


be given. Mr. Pascal’s playing has so oft 


scribed in th 


for in connection with this recital, except 
] | 


gram was an uncommonly good one, and that 


through without hitch or omission 


s paper that no other comments 


been de 


e » 1 
are called 


the pro- 


was gone 


Mr. Pascal appeared in the dual role of composer and 


pianist, and opinions are divided as to his 


merits in each capacity. The pianist 


Edward Strong, a tenor of considerable ability, 


singing was thoroughly enjoyed 
This was the excellent program: 

Impromptu, F sharp 

Etude, op. 25, No. 3.. 

Sarcarolle 

Prelude, G 

Nocturne, G minor 

Etude, C minor 

Scherzo, C sharp minor 

Spring Song 

Remembrance 

A Study : ~ ° 

Orlando’s Love Song (from As You Like It) 

Touchstone’s Parody (on Orlando’s Love Song) 
Edward Strong 

Sonata, C sharp minor 
Julian Pascal 

Ah, Love But a Day.. 

Greetings to My Love 


My Dearie...... smell iiskiideopensse ieitpitdaaiaan 


BOSTON 


My Clock 


comparative 


assistance of 


whose 


Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 


ascal 
J. Pascal 
J. Pascal 
J. Pascal 


J. Pascal 


Beethoven 





VINTETTE 
CLUB 


North American Tour 


Begins 
October, 1902. 


South America, 1903. 








j ! bwn Sake J}. Pasca 
kdwar Ss ng 
Apr J. Pasca 
S c N ¢ J. Pascal 
May (Fairies) J. Pascal 
j ar r for e New Yea J. Pascal 
Mare Scherz J. Pasca 
Etude Rubinstein 


HOFMANN’S CONTINUED SUCCESS. 








losef Hof nn revealed mself ane ast evening to the best 
ncer ence St. | can offer 
Mr. Hof r was if rar mood, and he was playing 
the most cultured, the most musical and most exquisitely gowned 
lience that the winter has known. Never before has the young 
brought so much t 1 St. Paul audience Last evening they 
gave him the keenest appreciation and the most insistent applause 
More than that, the gave | that more delicate and at the same 
time more stable supt rt 1 < mpiete syt pathy His rest mse was 
mmediate and surrender cor ete The repertory of his mind 
€ open and its « cest ntents were given freely through his 
nderful fing 
As alway Hofmann’s es c a leaning toward the orches 
This was, however, within reasonable mits. It was an ideal 
zed orchestra, the v ns playing softly the melody amid a mere 


summer breeze burdened with myriad sounds; or the brasses and 


woodwinds crashing boldly in their effort to paint a more gorgeous 
cene or a less refined emotion, 
Hofmann is not only a musician, but he has, it is evident, studied 


for himself and independently the resources of the piano. In cor 





sequence, he has obtained a number of effects that are quite ind 
vidual. Under the magic of his fingers the keyboard seems to yield 


1p new and strange voices. It is never degraded to the uses of mere 








litation, t it finds in its own mechanism the powers attributed 
isually to many instruments instead of one. It is his knowledge 
of the piano’s many-sidedness, its vast fund of variety, that is the 
cause of the unexpectedness which is so striking in his playing, be 
sides its brilliancy, fire and expression.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


Josef Hofmann, a pianist without frills, was greeted at the Odéon 
last evening by an enthusiastic audience. The young artist’s inter 
pretation of Liszt, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin and Mosz 
kowski was such as to hold his hearers with almost breathless atten 
tion 

The notable feature of the exhibition was Beethoven's “Sonata 





Appassionata,” by which Mr. H« ann has won fame wherever and 


the tone 





whenever he has appeared. In Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen’ 
painting and perfection of execution was so perceptible as to almost 
enable one to see the little fairies and hear their wooden flutes in 
the forest. 

Mr. Hofmann plays the piano with such a gentleness of touch 
as to leave the impression at first that the performer has little force 
But this impression soon passes, and later it is seen that he is even 
more forceful than Paderewski. When the last number was given, 


the overture from “‘Tannhauser,” the forceful climax came as a sur 
prise, because it was so unexpected 
The program was well arranged to give the best effect to the 


playing, and the most pleasure to the audience. Those numbers 





were intended to show Mr. Hofmann’s skill and technic were 
placed first on the program, and the numbers in which the real 
melody was found were placed last, so that the audience left the 
Odéon with the remembrance of beautiful tones rather than a recol 
lection of an exhibition of key manipulation.—St. Louis Post-Dis 
patch. 


Young Josef Hofmann, no longer the juvenile prodigy, but the 
mature artist, came to the Odéon last night and gave a piano recital 
that proved one of the most enjoyable musical events of the season. 
He will play again at the same place Saturday afternoon, and he 
is recommended to all who have a taste for piano music 

Hofmann has been before the public since early childhood. He is 
twenty-four years old, a native of Cracow, his father having been 
a professor in the conservatory and a director of the opera at War 
saw, and his mother a distinguished singer. He mastered the rudi- 
ments of piano playing before he was six years old, at which age he 
appeared in a public concert. He was only eight when he played 
the Beethoven Concerto in C minor before Rubinstein, who de- 
clared him “fa boy such as the world of music had never before pro 


duced.” In 1886 he gave a matinee in Berlin, attracting much notice 
and pleasing the musicians and critics. He toured Europe and 
America, coming here in 1887 and creating a sensation. His man- 
ager overworked the boy and aroused much indignation. The So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Children was enlisted in his be 
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lf. Finally his health broke down under the strain. Then 

















about ten years,*he lived in retirement, continuing his studies 
1898 he reappeared in public and has made annual tours since the 
on each succeeding one receiving increasingly | e notices fr 
the critical 
Hof r piano jf ng ‘ r R r 
that he ays comp ms requir s r € e tr 
er etter than he does those of the quic ende 1 he } 
ulso been classed with those pianists like Rosen ‘ 
r with the rche levelopme f piar H 
has a mastery of the te nics of nstr n r ‘ 
nd ¢ r in Hofmann’s playing Phere r ‘ ar 
ance ! emotiona ecling but emot i w t se € y I 
q ty at most nguishes H nr t ar eq 
give t enduring alue is the artist's sane me and cle nte 
e ality It great pleasure er ar H 
mann’s a p er “ no mat s oF r es 
that the audier cal cover.—St. Louis Globe-Der 
Josef Hofmanr 8 aye He n sorts 
dithe 1 rising 2 f er-he i t ave 
to showing it. He 1 I Rhay ¢ tle s 
( n Ber se Hea r d all fror x ‘ 
1 cr It elerit f rur not rer k nt ger 
eratior { nists terally run races w ¢ the M 
Hof nr t er after ir ssible pos, and for tl relic 
e re y tr T s f i ences w € 1" M 
ks He is well s ¢ s regard 
The “Sonata Appassionata” elicited ad t P P 
eft the re I hat here nd there Bee c t ¢ 
t ed in order to heighten the nar ‘ 1 s The c 
gr “ s stinging shower of f re tarte is 
nd sever voices to shou g “Bra\ Schumann N * 
gn 1 
n re 
t Huneke 
2 1 
' 
of rtia 
ri 
HT » 
the ( 
nd held its own in the ce « W 
woe. § up Mr. H accomp I k ¢ 
any and his attainments so unusual that he readily belor R 








pianists.—Indianapolis News 


Bispham-Reuss. 


[) AVID BISPHAM gave his second Sunday song re 
cital on February 2 at Carnegie Hall, with Edwar 


Reuss at the pian ] prog W W I t t 
g and varied one, was as follows 
When Wilt Thou, O Lord Marcel) 
Bois Epais (Sombre Woods Lu 
Honor and Arms (Samson) Hande 
Chanson d’Amour (Love Song) Old Frenct 
Chanson a Boire (Drinking Song Old Frenc 
Chanson & Manger (Eating Song Old Frenc 
Songs from Die Winterreise Schubert 
Die Wetterfahne (The We ervane 
la4uschung (Illusion) 


Rickblick (Retrospect) 
Letzte Hoffnung (Last Hope 
Muth (Courage) 





The Fairy Lough St 

A Broken Song Stanford 
Johneen Stanford 
The Heart Bowed Down salfe 
Simon the Cellarer Hatton 
Auld Lang Syne Old Scotch 
Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jerict Plan on Melody 





[he manner in which Mr. Reuss played the accompani 


ments indicated that he had a thorough understanding 
~ the inner meaning of the compositions Added to the 


positive merit of a clean technic and distinct phrasing, he 
showed the possession of the negative virtue of repres 
sion. This is exceedingly rare among accompanists, most 
of whom obtrude their personality at the expense of the 


soloist 





Schubert’s “Where Is Sylvia?” which was given as an 


encore, was accompanied at first sight by Mr. Reuss in 


a masterly fashion 


The next concert will be given on March 2 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


The Years at the Spring. Song..... Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, Boston 

Sweetheart and I. Song...Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, New York, N. Y. 

Summer Dreams, op. 47 Six, Faelten Pianoforte School, Bos- 
duets for piamo.......cseceeeees f ton, Mass. 
George W. Chadwick. 


Heathe Gregory, Newport, R. 1. 


Allal DOM ccc cseuxeedsvedsvacevene 

The Reka Ga Shan j) Mrs. Magdalene Perry-MacBride, 
owe fore ; viet sit oe New York, Nn. %. 

Song of the Viking (men’s voices)..Lyric Glee Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Danza. Song.............-Mme. Emma Juch, New York, N. Y. 
Gay Little Dandelion. Song....Miss Maude Brunk, Des Moines, Ia. 


© Let Night Speak of Me. Song..Wm. E. Harper, East Orange, N. J 


He Loves Me. Song...ccocsecese ) 
Thou Art So Like a Flower. | Miss Louise B. Voigt, Galveston, 


Song , iiaeeeeed } Tex. 
Before the Dawn. Song........-J : 
Nocturne. Song ...Mme. Isabel Bouton, New York, N. Y. 
Alla Song Seveceoe soe} 
Dear Love, When in Thine! Mrs, Blanche Berndt Mehaffey, 
Arms. Song...... sosecnceees { New York. 
O Let Night Speak of Me. Song J 
I 1 Art So Like a Flower 
Song wieveutures | Mrs. Seabury ( Ford, New 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool. ' York, N. Y. 


Arthur Foote. 


I'm Wearin’ Awa’. Song wa 

a ( : . RI 

When Icicles Hang by the Wall. } Heathe Gregory, Newport, R. I. 
Song . eeee . . \ 

I’m Wearin’ Awa’. Song 

When Icicles Hang by the 


» Wall. | Heathe Gregory, New York, N. Y. 


DONG ccccocccccccvcsccevesesoese ) 


. (| Miss Elizabeth Spencer Moseley, 
Love Me if I Live. Song....... ¢ Srectdvn, M. ¥. 
Irish Folksong.....Miss Florence Mulford Hunt, East Orange, N. J. 
Sweetheart. Song..........Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, New York, N. Y. 


Henry K. Hadley. 


The Butterfly Is in Love wen Mme. Emma Juch, New York 
the Rose. Song en 
E. W. Hanscom. 

Lullaby. Song..Mrs. Magdalene Perry-MacBride, New York, N. Y. 
Lullaby. Song...c.ccsccscress Mme. Isabel Bouton, New York, N. Y. 
Margaret R. Lang. 

.Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, Boston, Mass. 


Hills o’ Skye. Song....... 
....Francis Rogers, New York 


Irish Lovesong........+s+e+s rae as 
Frank Lynes. 

A Question. Song i palatent aeeia Heathe Gregory, Newport, R. I. 

+ First Evangelical Congregational 

He That Soweth. Response ) Church, Cambridgeport, Mass 

North Avenue Congregational 


le Deum in C. Church, North Cambridge, Mass 


Jubilate in A.. ++ eeeeeee+First Parish Church, Brookline, Mass. 
Edward MacDowell. 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song.......... Heathe Gregory, Newport, R. I. 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song. ....-John W. Lince, Galveston, Tex. 
Springtime. Part song...... os ..Schubert Club, Holyoke, Mass. 
A Maid Sings Light, from Four! Mrs. Magdalene Perry-MacBride, 
ee ere eee ) New York, N. Y. 
From Woodland Sketches, op. 51 
lo a Water Lily...........Miss Cornelia Dyas, Washington, D. C. 
Concert Etude, op. 36......Miss Cornelia Dyas, Washington, a Cc 
From Woodland Sketches, op. 51— 
lo a Wild Rose.......... ... }) Miss Grace Evelyn Snyder, San 
From an Indian Lodge.......' José, Cal 


From Four Songs, op. 56 

A Maid Sings Light... 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine 
Slumber Song. Part song...... Choral Art Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hungarian Etude, from op. 39..........Miss Torrilhon, Chicago, II! 


John W. Metcalf. 
AT Pees Mrs, Zillah Pratt, New York, N. Y. 
Edna Rosalind Park. 


, t Mme. Emma Juch, New York 


Absent. Song 


Memery. Song ..Herbert Witherspoon, Stamford, Conn. 
Memor Song ..Miss Mabel Marx, Dover, England 
Memor Song ..Josh. Ripley, Croydon, England 
Memory. Song ...Josh. Ripley, Redhill, England 


Miss Dewhurst, Beckenham, England 
-Miss Dewhurst, London, England 
-Miss Alicia Gilson, London, England 
.Edgar Barnes, Norwood, England 
Edgar Barnes, Croydon, England 
Memory. Song. Ralph Dawes, Tunbridge, England 
Memory. Song.... epee pee Ralph Dawes, Wells, England 
..Gregory Hast, Buxton, England 
Memory. Song. , Gregory Hast, Harrowgate, England 
Memory. Song........ oideik enamine Gregory Hast, Whitby, England 
Gregory Hast, Scarborough, England 
..Gregory Hast, Bournemouth, England 
..Gregory Hast, Hull, England 
..Gregory Hast, Newcastle, England 
Memory. Song. .Gregory Hast, Edinburgh, Scotland 
Memory. Song Sitdsinacetaebh ittee ...Gregory Hast, Carlisle 
opeadinionemmaoeie Gregory Hast, Halifax 
Gregory Hast, Nottingham, England 
sseabameks Gregory Hast, Sheffield, England 


Memory. Song 
Memory. Song 
Memory. Song 
Memory. Song. 
Memory. Song. 


Memory. Song. 


Memory. Song 
Memory. Song.... 
Memory. Song.... 
Memory. Song. 


Memory. Song. 
Memory. Song..... 
Memory. Song..... 





ARTHUR VAN EWEYK 


AMERICAN BAR CITON EB. 


(Leipsic Gewandhaus, Berlin Philharmonic, Singa- 
kademie, Bremen Philharmonic, Etc.) 


IN AMERICA: Address BERLIN, W., 
October, November and Decembar, 1902. Pallas Strasse 16 


Memory. Song......+-+-++ere++ Gregory Hast, Southampton, England 
Memory. Song......-.ssesesesecessers Gregory Hast, Bristol, England 
Charles P. Scott. 

Hour of Prayer. Anthem...........-+- Second Church, Boston, Mass. 
Come to Me. Anthem............+++++ Second Church, Boston, Mass. 


Father, in Thy Mysterious Press | Shawmut Congregational 
GSS. AMC ec cccscccescccee Church, Boston, Mass. 
Father, in Thy Mysterious Pres- | Temple Ohabei Shalom, Boston, 


ence, Anthem...........0-00. ’ Mass. 
When Winds Are Raging. An- , First Baptist Church, Haverhill, 

CED: ocbvnecéssccsteccetasets i) Mass. 
First Parish Church, Dor 


My Heaven in Thee. Anthem... | 
‘ chester, Mass. 


Obituary. 


Salomon Jadassohn. 
HE cable announced on Monday last the death at the 
age of seventy of Salomon Jadassohn, the renowned 
Leipsic theory and composition teacher. No cause for 
his demise is given in the short telegraphic item, but it 
may safely be supposed that the loss of the savings of a 
liietime through the failure of the Leipsic Bank a few 
months ago may have had something to do with the sud- 
den cutting short of one of the most fertile as well as 
successful of artistic pedagogic careers known in the his- 
tory of music. 

Prof. Dr. Jadassohn was born on August 13, 1831 at 
Breslau, where he also received his first musical educa- 
tion; then went to the Leipsic Conservatory and later on 
to Liszt at Weimar. In 1852 he became a composition 
pupil of Moritz Hauptmann, and soon thereafter began to 
develop a successful activity as teacher, conductor and also 
as composer. Since 1871 he had been attached to the staff 
of the Leipsic Conservatory, whose most important teacher 
he became after Reinecke. Countless pupils have learned 
irom him “der Regel Gebot,” and no matter whether 
they stuck to his conservative rules or later on struck 
“Neue Bahnen,” they were bound to profit by his lessons. 
He had the secret of teaching, viz., the art of imparting 
to others his own knowledge. His theoretical pedagogic 
works have been published in many editions and various 
languages. The most prominent among them is his book 
on “Harmony,” his “Counterpoint”; furthermore, “Can- 
on and Fugue,” “Forms in Musical Art Works,” and 
his book on “Instrumentation.” No less fertile was Jadas- 
sohn as a composer, the number of his published works 
exceeding 100. Among them are four symphonies, four 
serenades for orchestra, two piano concertos, several 
choral and chamber music works, vocal and piano pieces. 
Most remarkable are his compositions in canon form, of 
which Jadassohn was an unexcelled master. Several of 
his vocal canons have become famous. As conductor 
Jadassohn led for a time the concerts of the Euterpe, and 
since 1866 up to his demise the vocal chorus of the Jew 
ish synagogue at Leipsic. The university of that town 
bestowed upon him honoris causa the doctor title in 1877, 
and on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary celebration 
of the Leipsic Conservatory in 1893 he was nominated 
royal professor. Despite his seventy years, Proj. Dr 
Jadassohn, who was much liked and highly esteemed by 
everybody, displayed to the last diligent activity 


Hermann Wolff. 


Just before going to press a cablegram from Tue Mvu- 
SICAL Courter’s Berlin office informs us of the death of 
Hermann Wolff. The news does not come quite unex 
pected, as Mr. Wolff has been known to be ailing for 
longer than four months, and the disease was that in- 
curable horror, cancer of the stomach 

In Hermann Wolff the musical world loses one of the 
greatest impresarios who have so far existed, a man born 
to his business, although he embraced it only after several 
attempts at establishing himself in other walks of life. 
Born at Cologne some sixty years ago, he was one 
of the elder sons of a large family, the head of 
which was a broker at the Produce Exchange. In the 
years after the Franco-Prussian War, during which Her- 
mann Wolff served in the army with so much distinction 
that he was decorated with the Iron Cross, the Wolff 
family changed their residence from Cologne to Berlin. 
There Hermann Wolff pursued at first his father’s trade, 
but not with the desired results. Being musical by in- 
clination and education, he soon found a suitable position 
in the world-renowned music publishing house of Bote & 
Bock in Berlin, where he soon worked himself up to the 
top of the ladder, not only in the business department but 
also as editor of the musical journal, of which they were 
at that time the publishers and proprietors. In this ca- 
pacity Mr. Wolff came into contact with Anton Rubin- 
stein, who, recognizing the young man’s great abilities, 
combining artistic and mercantile talents of no mean or- 
der, engaged Hermann Wolff as his private secretary and 
manager for the first tournée through Spain. From this 
epoch and the success he achieved for Rubinstein dates 
back the lifelong friendship which bound these two men 
together to the end of the great pianist’s career. 


Rubinstein recommended Wolff to Hans von Buelow, 
and the erratic but immensely geistreich, witty and spir- 
itual doctor found in Wolff his mental match, whereupon 
they immediately struck up a business and friendship re- 
lation which remained profitable and also in every other 
way unshaken to the end of Hans von Buelow’s life 
What the latter circumstance means with a nature like 
Suelow he only will be able to appreciate who has known 
the artist more intimately, and that fact alone speaks vo! 
umes for Hermann Wolff’s unvarying fine tact. From 
this period also dates back Hermann Wolff's importance 
for the musica! life of Berlin, and later on of Germany 
With that quick perception that distinguished him in all 
dealings with men, and especially with artists, he won 
over Hans von Buelow for the idea of creating in Berlin 
a permanent orchestra of the Meiningen type. Being also 
endowed with extraordinary organization powers, Her- 
mann Wolff soon managed to establish the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which, under Hans von Buelow’s 
leadership, quickly became the greatest institution of the 
kind extant in all Germany. The Philharmonic symphony 
subscription concerts became all the rage in Berlin, and 
they have remained so up to the present day. But not 
only in this line Herman Wolff branched out as an or 
ganizator of the first rank His concert bureau stands 
to-day at the head of all similar institutions in the world; 
in fact, it is an unrivaled musical agency, and in Berlin 
it may be termed an absolute monopoly 

Mr. Wolff, however, owed this unparalleled success, not 
to his business acumen alone, but also to his sterling quali 
ties as a man, his ever amiable and genial as well as amus- 
ing and instructive dealing with artists and all other peo- 
ple. He was hospitality personified, and in this respect 
he was ably seconded and assisted by his wife. Everybody 
with any claims to artistic distinction was welcome at the 
home of Hermann Wolff, and at his table the wine 
flowed as richly as the wit with which the host enter 
tained his guests with never varying good humor. Wolff 
combined business shrewdness with real kindness, and he 
has done quietly and unostentatiously many a good turn 
to poor artists. His memory, therefore, will be kept green 
by them and by an almost uncountable number of artists 
of all ranks and men in all stations of life, for the names 
of his friends are legion 

His widow and three children, a son and two daughters, 
survive Hermann Wolff. Requiescat in pace! 


Leonora de Vivo. 

Miss Leonora de Vivo, daughter of the late Don Diego 
de Vivo, died ijast Friday in this city. Funeral services 
were held Monday morning at 48 West Ninety-first street 
As many readers of THe MusicaL Courter will recall, de 


Vivo in his day was a well-known operatic manager 


Georges Chais. 

EORGES CHAIS, the baritone, whose picture ap- 
peared in the last issue of this paper, tells an inter- 
esting story of how he started on the vocal road to fame 
Che scene, Paris; year, 1892. Mr. Chais was an aspirant 
for pianistic honors and was seriously considering the 
serious study of the instrument, when he met the late 
Ethelbert Nevin, the composer, and often they walked 
and talked together, while Mr. Chais unfolded his piano 
juture. ‘Why bother with the piano when you possess 
such a splendid voice?” asked Mr. Nevin. Mr. Chais 
made up his mind right then, and two years later made 
his sensational début at The Hague. Since then, as the 
artist world knows, he has been heralded all over Europe 
as a baritone of unusual talent. His studio at 118 West 
129th street, this city, is a busy place, and his list of pupils 

and his concert engagements are constantly increasing 


SOUSA 
BAND 


Office: Astor Court Building, New York, 
Nineteenth Semi-Annual and Sixth Transcontinental Tour. 
Route February, 1902. 


Thur., 6, Greensboro, N.C., Matinee, Grand Opera House. 
Thur., 6, Raleigh, N.C., Evening, Academy of Music. 





Fri., 7, Fayetteville, N.C., Matinee, Opera House. 

Fri., 7% Wilmington N.C., Evening, Opera House. 

Sat., 8, Columbia, 8.C., Matinee, New Col. Theatre. 
Sat, 8, Augusta, Ga., Evening, Grand Opera House. 


Sun., 9, En Route. 

Mon., 10, Charleston, S.C., Evening, Académy of Music. 
Tues., 11, Savannah, Ga.. Mat. and Eve., Savannah Theatre. 
Wed., 12, Milledgeville, Ga., Matinee, pera House. 


Wed., 12, Macon, Ga., Evening, Academy of Music. 
Thur., 13, Athens, Ga., Matinee, New Opera House. 
Thur., 13, Atlanta, Ga., Evening, Grand Opera House. 
Fri., 14, Anniston, Ala, Matinee, Noble Opera House. 


Fri., 14, Birmingham, Ala., Evening, efferson Theatre. 
Sat., 15, Mobile, Ala., Mat. and Eve., Mobile Theatre. 


Sun, 16, New Orleans, La., Evening, The Tulane. 
Mon., 17, ———, Miss., Matinee, Century Theatre. 
Mon., 17, Yazoo, Miss., Evening, Citizens’ Op. House 
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COMING CONCERTS. 


by the New York Liederkranz 
will be given at the clubhouse, on Fifty-eighth street, 
next Sunday evening, February 9. 


The midwinter concert 


contralto, is announced as the 
Trio concert to be held 
February 11. Her se- 
Ardor,” Gluck; “Wenn 


Schumann, and “The 


Mary Louise Gehle, the 


soloist of the next Mendelssohn 
at the Majestic Tuesday afternoon, 
lections include “O Del mio Dolce 
Ich In deine Blouen 
Vow,” Meyer-Helmund 


Augen Sehe,” 


Mr give a 


violin 


and Mrs. Frederick William Ortman will 
song recital at the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday 
with the assistance of Wesley Wey- 


and 
evening, February 11, 
man and W. J. Falk 

Mrs 
A uth 
ary 0 
Jewell 
Berceuse 


Anna H 
Club 
On last, at the 
played Second 
and many cther numbers. 


Jewell will be the soloist at the American 
Hotel Majestic, on Febru- 
Union Boat Club, Mrs 
Rhapsodie, a Chopin 
Her playing made a 
Mrs. Jewell give 
near future 


rs’ concert at the 
Saturday 
the Liszt 
decided impression on her hearers. will 


a concert in Plainfield, N. J., in the 


Miss Mary Hallock, the is going to play with 
the Philadelphia Symphony, Allentown, Pa., February 17; 

Del., February 13; York, Pa., February 2¢ 
Pa., February 26; Lancaster, February 27 


pianist, 


Wilmington, 
Harrisburg, 


These symphony concerts are doing a great deal of 
good work all over the land 

The Apollo Club of New York will give its next 
concert, under the direction of W. R. Chapman, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of February 20. The 
club was reorganized during the past year, and its first 
concert, under the reorganization, given at the Waldorf 


Sub 
be 


was a pronounced success 
may 
Thomas, 


Astoria on December 5 
remaining concerts 


O. B 


scriptions or boxes for the 


had by applying to the treasurer, 120 


Broadway 


which is composed of 


The Venth-Kronold 
Carl Venth, 


Quartet, 


first violin; Richard Poltmann, second violin 


Philip Herford, viola, and Hans Kronold, 'cello, is having 
a most successful season. Some of its recent dates have 
been: January 21, Women’s Philharmonic Concert, Carne- 


gie Hall; January 23, Union League Club, Brooklyn; Feb 
concert at Carnegie Hall; February 3, Women’s 
Club, Waldorf-Astoria. On February to the quar 
tet will give a concert at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn 


ruary 2, 


College 


To-morrow afternoon Mrs. Stella Prince 


Stocker will deliver her illustrated lecture on Paderewski’s 


(Thursday) 


new opera, “Manru,” at &1 Fifth avenue. Unfortunately, 
a wrong date for this lecture was announced last week 
Mrs. Stocker will go on record as the first person in 
New York city to give a delineation of “Manru.” She 


gave a private talk at the rooms of the Manuscript So- 
22 and those invited to hear her were 
The assisting artist was the 


ciety on January 
delighted with the lecture. 


talented violinist, Marie Josefa, a pupil of César 


Thomson 


young 


in connection with the series of 
in progress this winter in 


exten- 


An mteresting feature 
People’s Symphony Conceris, 
Cooper Union Hall, and one which indicates the 
this important educational movement 
among those whom they are intended benefit, 
sale of large blocks of tickets to employers and teachers 
for distribution among those employed by them or study- 
One manufacturer, for example, has 


for this 


sive interest in 


to is the 


ing with them 
has se- 


So 


one teacher 
fifteen 


tickets purpose, 


still 


bought sixty 


cured forty, another and another 
great has been the popular enthusiasm over the concerts 
almost the been sold out in 
son tickets, and the prospects are that for the remaining 


three concerts even standing room will be at a premium 


twenty, 
that 


entire house has already sea- 


The audience at the recent concert on January 17 tested 
the capacity of the large hall, and its enthusiasm was un- 
bounded at the close of every number on the very ad- 


mirable program. The next concert will be given on Fri- 


day evening, February 21, when the symphony will be 


Mozczart’s in flat, and other numbers will be Mendels- 
sohn’s overture, “Calm Sea and Happy Voyage”; the 
Rubinstein ‘“Feramors’ Suite and the Schubert-Liszt 
‘Hungarian March.” Songs by Brahms, Schubert and 


Metcalfe 


thers will be added by Miss Susan 


Oley Speaks. 


the basso, recently gave a series of 


LEY SPEAKS, 


song recitals before the Women’s Musical Clubs of 


Logan, Lancaster and Granville, Ohio. His program was 
as follows: 

Recitative and Air, Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves Handel 
See, Love, I Bring Thee Flowers Frank Lambert 
A Song of Waiting Ellen Wright 


Charles Wood 
Liza Lehmann 


Ethiopia Saluting the Colors 
Mirage.. 
Had a Horse, 
rhe Quest 


Hungarian Folksong 
Eleanor Smith 


a Finer No One Ever Saw 


Thy Voice Is Heard Sidney Homer 
When Mabel Sings Oley Speaks 
In May Time Oley Speaks 
April Rain ..Oley Speaks 


Frederick Cowen 
oe Arthur Somervell 
“Maud”) 


A Border Balled. 


Five Songs from a Song Cycle....... 


(Words taken from Tenapeen' s 
I Hate the Dreadful Hollow. 
A Voice in the Cedar Tree. 
She Came to the Village Church 
Go Not, Happy Day. 
tirds in the High Hall Garden 
On January 31 Mr. Speaks sang at a musical given by 
Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Snow, the society leader, and on 
February 1 he sang at an afternoon musicale in Morris- 
town, N. J 
Mr. Speaks is a favorite of society, and he is often heard 


in the drawing rooms of the four hundred 


The Barry Musicales. 


HE last of the very charming and artistic musicales 
given by Mrs. Jacob Barry and her daughter Lita 
3arry, occurred last Sunday afternoon at their home, 50 


East Seventy-fifth street. Mrs. Barry, who is prominent 

in society, has made a feature of these 

introduction of music by her artist friends. 
At this affair Miss Caroline Maben, the 


teacher, played the Brahms A flat 


“at homes” in the 


pianist and 


Intermezzo, and for 


an encore her own composition, “Valse Noble.” Later 
she played some works by Scandinavian composers. Th« 
Listermann Trio played Handel's “Largo;” Mr. Barry and 
Norman Johnson contributed a piano duet and Heathe 
Gregory sang. Among the guests were: Mr. and Mrs 
Stuart Puttman West, Robert B. Roosevelt, T. B. Gifford, 
Jr., H. Mason Raborg, John F. Scott, Miss Louise Gor- 
don Peck, Mrs. E. Moffett Tyng, Arthur Edward Stahl 
chmidt, Mr. and Mrs. James Greenleaf Sykes, Frederick 
W. Wendt, Count de Visone, Miss Caroline Maben, Mr 
and Mrs. James Wells Finch, George West, Miss Teresa 
Gunn Schwab, Miss Juanita Miller, John Godfrey Saxe, 
Miss Mary Cecilia Ryan, Count Francesco Finocchiaro, 
Norman Johnson, Victor Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Del Gar 
cia, Mrs. Henry Theodore Leggett and Rodger Foster 


Carpi’s Voice Rectifier. 


qT. HE rwaiyys invented by Vittori Carpi, the vocal 

acher for correcting, placing and perfecting deiect 

, iS meeting with generous indorsement. By the 

use of the rectifier Signor Carpi has, during the past seven 

years, obtained the most gratifying results in his treatment 

ol throaty and nasal v« ices, voices with tremolo, voice 

too open, as well as voices uneven in the different regis 
ters. Here are some press notices: 

A unique invention which will claim the attention of vocalists is 
Carpi’s Voice Rectifier. It nsists simply of a serrated triangular 
plate, which is to be inserted between the teeth in such a way as to 
compel the correct placing of voice and prevent throaty or nasal 
tones. It has been used with marked success in the cases of singers 
beginning and singers going wrong.—Chicago Herald, 1894 

The United States Patent Office has granted Signor Vittorio 
Carpi a patent for a device for placing and correcting defective 
voices, The instrument is exceedingly simple, but its efficacy has 
been proved by practical use. It practically makes it impossible 


for the user to produce a defective tone.—Chicago Times, 1894 


The Voice Rectifier is a very simple device, consisting of a small 
triangle in ebony, which serves to keep the mouth in an oval shape, 
and to |} 1 the tongue still. When used correctly can be of great 
advantage to the education of the voice The examples shown yes 
terday at the Royal Conservatory of Music by several of Signor 
Carpi’s pupils aroused great interest in the public, and they were 
heartily applauded.—_La Lombardia (Milan, 1896) 


* * © Signor Carpi’s invention is very simple, like the story of 


Columbus and the egg, but for a vocal teacher and students it is 
f inestimable importance.—Daily Telegraph, London, 1897 

Mrs. Wess GarpNek Sincs 1n St. Lovuts.—The Apollo 
Club, of St. Louis, sets a high standard to clubs when it 
engages for its concerts artists like Mrs, Webb Gardner 
and Harold Bauer. Both appeared at the last concert given 
at the Odeon Tuesday evening, January 28, and musically 
and socially the concert proved a brilliant success. Mrs 


whose home is in Washington, was very cordially 
received. In the St 
Louis Republic referred to the singing of Mrs. Gardner 


Gardner, 
an extended report of the concert 
as 
follows: 

f MacDowell’s 


Following an excellent presentment “Cradle Song” 


nd Karl Liner’s dainty “Water Lilies” by the Apollo Club, the 
soprano soloist of the evening, Mrs. Webb Gardner, of Washington, 
sang Rossini’s “Bel Raggio” aria from “Semiramide.” Mrs. Gard 
ner has a voice of great sweetness oft one and a method of much 
attractiveness, and won favor with the audience 


ich 
Schubert's “Margaret at the Spinning 
and Delibes’ “The Maid of 


which she sang as an encore 


She was also heard to mt advantage lat nm the program in a 
Wheel”; Rich 
Castile,” and 
The sweetness 
and a 


ork. 


up number, 
“Serenade” 


gr 
ard 





Strauss’ 
also in a little lullaby 
of Mrs. 


certain delicacy of expressi 


Gardner's voice is more noticeable than its range, 


attractive in _her wo 





n is especially 














Have You SEEN THE NEw SONG, 
“BvUBBEUueBs.”’ 
Published by BERENICE THOMPSON, 
128 Maryland Avenue 8S. W., Washington, D.C. 
Singers, inciose stamp and program for sample copy. 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 


WILL 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Teacher, 
REMAIN IN 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 
Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


*King Over All, March, 
ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 
*Artist’s Dream, Waltz, by RV 


*Poetica Waltz, by TH. 


MP Peer 





PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 


Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 
BASSO-CANTANTE. 

SOLOIST OF THE BRICK CHURCH, 
(37th St. and Fifth Ave.) 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS, SONG RECITALS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





CLIFFORD ALEXANDER 
WILE YW, 


BARITONE. 
ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
64 West 98th Street, New York. 
Also Wolfsoha Bureau. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Concert Organist—Pianist, 


MUSIC PUBLISHER and 


*Ann Arbor University March: a 


*Read the Answers in the ve Spe Oe 
*1 Love Thee, Clomtia by TH. M. 
& The Missionary’s Flirtation, RR Song, for vocal and piano, by P. KI ENGEL. 
*Also published for Orchestra and for Military Band. 


“THE METRONOME.” 
profession. Subscription, $1.00 per annum; 


CARL FISCHER, 6,8 a 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


agaar PUBLICATIONS 
*Before the Mast 4 Marsh, 









by L. P. LAURENDAU, for piano solo ............ Price, .« 

H, SCOUTAN, GSP BIBRO OBBcccccccccccsesccccccccecccccs - & 
G. D. BARN NARD, for pee solo. ae 
YLLSTEDT, for piano solo............. ° 
Waltz, by O. FETRAS, for piano solo = 
NI, for pee BEDcccccccescscscsocccesccce - & 
BANI, for piano oC ae aati “ 60 

> & 


IMPORTER. A complete stock of imported sheet music and 
Books. Well-known publishers are represented. 

A monthly published in the interest of the musical 

lo cents each copy 





UOLOGNE-ON- i 
NINE. 
Founded in 1850. The 


The Conservatory embraces: 
struments); second, Vocal, and, 
The Vocal School is divided 


Telephone, 1658 Riverside. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Residence-Studio: 138 West 9!st Street. 
CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


Dramatic Soprano, 


N. ¥. 





81a Keap St., Brooklyn, 


among teachers.’ 


W. PARSON PRICE. 
‘VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
0 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

“Tcan ai state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him toa high rank 
’—MANUEL GARCIA. 


&c. 


on the same days at the College 
vielin, viola, violoncello classes; 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 


Por full details apply tothe Secretary 


rincipal : 
PROFESSOR 
DR.PR. WULLNER. 


Conservatory of Music. © 


First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and al! instrumental ia 
third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. 





There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, "elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
Teaching staff consists of forty teachers, 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 


litur, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 


Entrance examination takes place 
(Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
zoo marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and se 


WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GE®@MANY 








HUGO KAUN 


FREE COMPOSITION AND ORCHESTRATION 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 


From July 1: BERLIN, W., Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 
Now: MILWAUKEE, 528 Milwaukee Street. 


LOUIS 


Studio: 180 St 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 


600 aoriagtite Ave., East Orange, N. J 
DANNENBERG, 


PIANIST and ACCOMPANIST. 
Nicholas Avenue, 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BARITONE. 


University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor. Mich 


CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS, 
Violin Virtuoso. 

Pupils, Engagements 

West 8oth St., 


Address: 


New York. 


rs 


Telephone, 2886B Riverside. 


New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ser Régisseur de la Scéne de |’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 
on stage. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 
22 rue Raynouard. Mme, Fiessinger, 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 

ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 

ége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lesso ons, 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRENCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation, 
(Opera.) 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
5 rue Bassano, Paris. 
Time filled. Early application necessary for les- 
sons during the Spring and Summer. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


14 rue Taitbout. 








JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPFPSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECIIALS 27.f oR Music. 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


-AND—) 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 

















Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G, Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


Mme. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


MiLe. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 22 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “‘Mime. 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c, 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris, 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
(3 frances, post free.) 


Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


























Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 


(l’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau), 








BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE, 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 


(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 





This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 
“Springtide.” Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO 

937 Pa. Av., N.W., Washington, D. C, 
Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success, 


Kathrin Hilke, 


Soprano. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES, 
142 West 13th Street, NEw YORK 





ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 


325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, New York. 
_ Wo.rsoun Musica BurEAv. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Hall, 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND DRATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York, 








New York, 











PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
"CELLO VIRTUOSO. 
118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 








FRIEDA STENDER 
SopRANO. 
CoNCERT OR ORATORIO. 


Private address: Bay 29th St.and Benson Ave. 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn. 


Management of L. M. Ruben, 
108 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 


H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and "CELLOS, 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS, 

The Finest and Largest Collection of 
Old Violins and ’Cellos in America. 
19 East 23d Street, New York. 
ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Maker of the celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 
and ’Cellos, indorsed by many artists. 














NEW YORK. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction, 
Address: 205 West 56th Street, New York, 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE, 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 


Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song 
Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church, 

Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 


JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 65th Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 


340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Piano Classes. Theory, Harmony, ‘Composition. 
W. E. Bassett. Tuition per term, $15 to $50. 


Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
Vocal Instruction. 
128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. 






































Mrs. IRENE AMSEL, 


Through her unique and special method, un- 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of the 
voice for amateurs as well as artists. 


AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 
632 ‘aes Avenue, New York, 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
34: Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARIE A. STILWELL, 


CONTRALTO, 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musicals. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. BRUNO HUHN. 


The Sherwood, 58 West s7th St., New York. 
Piano Lessons and the Art of Accompanying. 
To Vocalists—Repertoire, Style and Finish. 


CHARLES FRANK, 
BASS-BARITONE. 
Vocal Instruction, 


Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College. 


Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, oncert, Oratorio. 
8 st Twenty-third Street, New York, 

Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 


489 F FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 




















NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 








VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THOMAS SINCLAIR GORE, 
BARITONE-SOLOIST, 


Concert—Church—Opera. 
39 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York 





ROBERT KENT PARKER, 
BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East Seventeenth Street, ‘New York. 





LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
CONDUCTOR 

Brooklyn Saengerbund and Heinebund, New York. 

Studio: 478 Second Street, Brooklyn, , A 





WADE R. BROWN, 
Organist, Accompanist and Choral Conductor. 


Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory, 
y 
Song Interpretation 


19 West 103d Street, New York 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 


Solo Organist and Accompanist. 
Instruction Piano, Organ. 
Studio: 9 West gist Street, New York. 
Telephone: 1127 Riverside. 





ALICE THURLOW, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concert, Musicale, Church. 


Wm. O. Wolfe, Mana 
8 East Twenty-third Street. 








Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 


Tel.: 972 Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 








Importer of VENETIAN ont 
Prepares Roma “Pure Quint’’ Strings. 


32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








‘NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, MusicCAL DIRECTOR, 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Signor ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Of the London, Berlin, Vienna, Moscow and Italian Royal Opera Houses. 


INSTRUCTORS AND BRANCHES: Coaching with Action and Stage Meneqemett, 
Sig. BIMBONI. Lyric Expression, Gesture, Carriage, etc., Mrs. ERVING 


WINSLOW. Classical and Stage Dancing, Mrs. 


Fencing, Sig. MARCO PIACENTI. 


LILLA VILES WYMAN. 


Appress: NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Peabody Conservatory 





John E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 


of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent Kuropean and American 


Maste:. including 

Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wad. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


on i ie 
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BALDWIN PIANO “nis cis 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolisa 
. . y Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 4: 8: CHASE 
mae eal PIANOS. 





Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60, er, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, | RPactory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


IANOS. NEW YORK. Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue M Courier, 
G 
abi HUGO GORLITZ 


LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, | CONCERT DIRECTION 119 New Bond Street, 











Agency Pounded 1870) LONDON, W. 
Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER, W F itm € B 
. ' ERMANN OLFF. uropean-American Concert Dureau 
1 i ‘ et pat d Germa Ber! d Flottwellstras Fa 
ae errr id pe oP eneay te “Cable ieee ‘Wes kw if, Ber “ Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 
Leschetishy Method. Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic J+ ole Agent and Manager of K ubelik. 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, | 
ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. lamburg; the Bechstein Ha Berlin 


AMERICAN TOVRBR OF KVUBELIK, 1901-1902 


Sole representative of most of the leading artist 














Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch viz Joachim d'Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car Under Management of 
Hans Sitt and others refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich MR. DANIEL FROHMAN ( MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Plano Lessons given in English or German. anager of the American tours of Josef Hofmar 
Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 





suo snzmwraeemsenne | Mee" | ACHTON’S ROY AL AGENCY 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Sse. seman. | 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Faihrmann, Frau Fal Pe = Fuchs, 
Hipner, Janssen, I ffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi 
Kahrer emmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fri Sieveri, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W 


V \ INTMENT Ts 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highaoesses Prince and Princess of Wales 


Tyson-Wolff, U rbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh. Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court < 4 ~ 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappo Idi, ¢ sriitemacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, oncert, o 
bler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. I heat rical, 


Principal admission times begin April and September Admission granted also at other times. 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representat ve, 


Variety. 
E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, cued aaecaaaia 


FOUNDED 1850. CHARLES HEIN G, 


312 Regent Street, London, W. 











222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Telegraphic Address; ‘** ARTISTLIKE, LONDON."’ 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. | AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 


TOURS ARRANGED WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 


CONSERVATORY Development in all brancnes of music. OPERATIC AND | 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL; Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL 





SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments). SEMINARY 
Special training for teachers THE ‘“*Undertakes Good Artists Only."’ 
, The St. James’ Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the most emer- 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. ONCORDE getic and up-to-date man in his profession, 
ONCERT Musicsays: The C.C.C is influenced solely by artistie merit, 





The Musical Courter says: His name has become @ guarantes of 
reliability 


. . 
ONTROL The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn Concorde’s prinsip 
a and Orchestra, Entertain- bestebt darin ; wenig su versprechen und viel cu haiten 
e ° The Court ( ircular says: The most reliable bureau in London 


ment and Lecture Bureau. 
, y . Address: 310 Regent St., London, W 
2 = = ° ° 
SSGLIN W.. STEKMSTESRSTRASSS, Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: “ CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 
Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Prof. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 


K. K. Hofpianist; Pa. ScHarwenxa, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. Lerproiz, MAYER 
Maur (Piano) ; Gotpscumupt, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Hazelton Brothers 


(ESTABLISHED 1867), 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. fe | A N O Sg + 


A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of ne carepeas Conservatories, 




















BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
Pianof« rte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet those from abroad, can “enter at any time during THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
Organ, Vi Violoncello, Flute Cornet and other the Scnoor ‘YEAR AND SUMMER Terw 
Orchestrz Ang , truments Theory f Music En Young lad .. r a distance find a home in the 
semble Playing, Elocution and P hvsical Culture Conservatory juilding, where they can pursue 
also Modern Le anguages and English Literature their ss s under t Fn rvision of the Direct APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
ress or catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 


Students are prepared for positions in Sc cho 





a Sretets aerepare for ponions in, Sebo pg ant nrtence neck Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Concert or Oratorio Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


make 
(including 





all component 
the 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who 


of their Pianofortes, exterior and _ interior 


of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


parts 
casting 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * + 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 




























EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 






THE JOHN CHVRBRCH CO. 


CHIC_AGO 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI. 





PIANOS 









MBALI= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the Liat of the in sae Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER | & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








vose 


‘emeeae appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to- -day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





